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FITZALLAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


But  thou  didst  leave  me,  and  I  thought 

The  world  a  sad  and  dreary  waste  ; 
Life's  charm  had  gone,  and  there  was  naught 

But  death  to  sweep  away  the  past ; 
I  felt  the  storm  that  seemed  to  lower 

When  told  that  we  must  quickly  part, 
Yet  cherish  in  my  mind  the  hour 

That  fixed  its  canker  in  my  heart. 


On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leadiiifr  to  the 
hall,  the  surprise  into  which  Fitzallan  had  been 
lately  thrown  received  a  fresh  accession  of  force,  and 
which  did  not  by  any  means  tend  to  allay  the  sus- 
picions which  had  risen  in  his  breast  on  account  of 
the  sudden  indisposition  of  Adeline;  for  the  servant 
instead  of  opening  the  hall-door  to  allow  his  egress, 
beckoned  him  to  follow  him,  and  having  gained  the 
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bottom  of  a  passage,  he  whispered  to  Fitzallan,  "  I 
am  instructed,  Sir,  to  let  you  out  at  the  garden  gate ; 
it  is  suspected  that  the  stranger  who  called  a  short 
time  ago  bodes  no  good  to  you." 

"  And  by  whom  is  that  suspected  ?"  asked  Fitz- 
allan, standing  still,  and  looking  the  servant  full  in 
the  face. 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  servant,  putting  his  finger  on 
his  lips ;  "  this  way,  Sir  ;  there,-  Sir  ;  one  step  more." 
Fitzallan  followed  the  servant,  literally  overcome 
with  wonder ;  they  now  entered  the  garden ;  the 
night  was  beautifully  serene,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard  but  that  of  their  own  footsteps  as  they  paced 
down  the  gravel  walk  towards  the  garden  gate.  Fitz- 
allan once  turned  round  to  take  a  view  of  the  back 
part  of  the  house ;  not  a  light  Vv'as  in  it,  and  to  a 
question  which  Fitzallan  put  to  the  servant,  inquir- 
ing if  Miss  Adeline's  bed-cham.ber  was  not  at  the 
back  of  the  house?  the  only  answer  which  he 
obtained,  was  a  repetition  of  the  former  exclamation 
of  "  Hush  1"  and  having  now  arrived  at  the  gar- 
den gate,  the  servant  gently  opened  it,  and  Fitz- 
allan found  himself  in  a  very  unfrequented  part  of 
the  town.  Having  wished  the  servant  good  night, 
the  door  was  closed  behind  him.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  paces,  when  turning  suddenly  round 
a  corner,  a  figure  stood  before  him,  who  grasped  him 
by  one  of  his  arms,  and  Fitzallan  was  preparing  to 
defend  himself  from  this  unexpected  attack,  when  a 
well-known  voice  accosted  him — "  Fitzallan  !  danger 
threatens  you  ;  confide  in  me,  and  no  harm  shall  be- 
tide you." 
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**  Gracious  heavens !"  exclaimed  Fitzallan,  "  aud 
is  it  possible?  can  this  be  Adeline  Gordon?" 

"  It  is,"  she  cried  ;  "  it  is  she  whose  love  for  yon 
enables  her  to  brave  all  honrs,  and  times,  and  sea- 
sons. In  this  disguise  I  shall  not  be  recog-nised ; 
but  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"  I  conjure  you,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  explain  to  me 
the  cause  of  this  mysterious  conduct ;  from  v/hat 
quarter  is  the  danger  to  come  ?" 

"  Ask  no  questions  now,"  said  Adeline,  "  with  me 
you  are  safe,  let  that  at  present  be  your  consolation  ; 
haste,  or  we  may  be  observed." 

*'  And  whither  do  you  lead  me?"  asked  Fitzallan. 

"  Whither,"  exclaimed  Adeline,  "  but  to  vour 
home?" 

"  And  you,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  to  return  alone  ?" 

*'  I  carry  a  passport  with  me,"  said  Adeline,  "  that 
will  protect  me  from  all  harm.  Hush  1  stand  back. 
I  see  some  one  yonder  moving  in  the  dark  ;  let  not 
your  voice  be  heard  ;  there,  he  has  turned  down  the 
opposite  street ;  now  profceed." 

Adeline  took  the  hand  of  Fitzallan  ;  he  felt  it 
tremble  within  his  grasp. 

"  You  tremble  ;"  exclaimed  ♦Fitzallan,  *'  keep  me, 
Adeline,  for  Heaven's  sake,  no  longer  in  suspense ; 
explain  to  me  this  mystery,  or  I'll  proceed  no  further  ; 
it  were  better  to  know  my  fate  at  once,  than  live  these 
moments  of  torturing  anxiety." 

"  'Tis  the  night  air  only  that  makes  me  tremble," 
said  Adeline ;  "  there,  see  you  not  yonder  form 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street?" 

"  I  do,"  answered  Fitzallan,  "  and  what  of  that?" 
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"  Speak  not,"  said  Adeline,  "  as  you  pass  him; 
let  us,  however,  cross  the  street ;  quick — quick" — 

Fitzallan  was  now  opposite  to  the  mysterious  indi- 
vidual, and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which  stood  near 
feim,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge 
of  his  person,  though  not  of  his  countenance.  The 
figure  appeared  to  resemble  that  of  the  stranger,  who 
purported  to  be  a  messenger  from  Lord  Dufresne, 
at  the  same  time,  from  Adeline's  report,  his  Lord- 
ship had  been  himself  in  the  town.  Still,  supposing 
the  figure  to  be  that  identical  person,  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  any  danger  could  accrue  to  him  from 
that  quarter ;  but  still,  even  in  the  confusion  of  ideas 
with  which  he  was  now  assailed,  it  struck  him  as 
rather  a  curious  coincidence,  that  Adeline  should 
have  obtained  the  information  of  the  actual  presence 
of  Lord  Dufresne  in  the  town,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  she  should  have  become  acquainted  with  certain 
secret  transactions,  which  appeared  to  involve  even  his 
life  itself.  Jlowever,  under  his  present  state  of  agi- 
tation, he  found  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  posi- 
tive conclusion  respecting  the  plans  which  might  be 
in  agitation  against  him,  nor  the  actual  quarter  from 
which  the  blow  was  to  be  struck. 

The  figure  allowed  Fitzallan  and  his  protectress 
to  pass  without  appearing  to  take  any  particular  no- 
tice of  them  ;  but  in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  on 
Adeline's  looking  back,  she  whispered  to  Fitzallan, 
'*  Quick  !  lose  not  a  moment,  we  are  followed." 

Fitzallan  turned  his  head,  and  saw  two  men  at  a 
small  distance,  who  were  approaching  them  at  rapid 
strides. 
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*'  Now,"  said  Adeline,  *'  a  bold  stratagem  alone 
can  save  you  ;  farewell  !  here  I  leave  you,  gain  your 
home  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  when  basking 
on  the  smiles  of  Amelia  Fortescue,  think  of  this  hour, 
and  of  Adeline  Gordon  ;"  she  pressed  his  hand — 
-  fly— or"— 

"  I  will  not  fly,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  my  conscience 
tells  me  I  have  done  no  wrong,  therefore,  why  not 
face  my  enemies?  it  is  the  criminal  only  who  flies.'* 

*'  Another  life  depends  on  yours,"  said  Adeline  ; 
"  if  in  any  other  place,  I  would  fall  on  my  knees, 
and  implore  you  to  save  yourself;  see  you  not  they 
are  fast  approaching  us?  would  you  see  me  fall  too? 
on  the  morrow  all  shall  be  explained  to  you  ;  quick, 
quick — or — oh!  haste — Fitzallan,  if  there  be  an- 
other whom  you  love  on  earth,  save  yourself, — go, 
go— fly,  fly." 

Fitzallan  could  no  longer  contend  against  the  ur- 
gent entreaty  of  Adeline.  "  To-morrow,  then,"  he 
exclaimed,  and  pressing  her  hand,  he  hastened  away. 

Adeline  stood  like  a  statue  ;  she  listened  to  the 
retiring  steps  of  Fitzallan  ;  fainter  and  fainter  grew 
the  sound  ;  another  moment,  another  and  another — 
they  were  heard  no  more.  "  Now,  Fitzallan,"  said 
she  to  herself,  "  thou  canst  not  say  that  I  do  not 
love  thee."  She  placed  herself  in  the  middle  of  the 
pathway,  and  stood  in  the  attitude  of  defiance; 
her  cloak  was  drawn  closely  over  her  countenance, 
and  the  masculine  hat  which  she  wore,  gave  her  more 
the  resemblance  of  some  midnight  libertine  returning 
from  a  debauch,  than  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Nature's  forms. 
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"  Who  are  you,"  cried  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
now  reached  the  spot  where  she  was  standing,  "  that 
thus  so  impudently  opposes  our  progress  ?" 

*'  One,"  said  AdeHne,  in  a  stifled  voice,  "  one  who 
knows  you." 

*'  We  doubt  that,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  but  let 
us  pass  ;  you  had  a  companion  with  you  just  now  ?" 

"  I  had,"  said  Adeline. 

*'  Was  not  his  name,  Fitzallan?" 

*'  It  was,"  answered  Adeline,  "  and  what  of  that?" 

*'  Which  road  has  he  taken?"  asked  the  man. 

*'  That  which  you  shall  never  know  from  me," 
answered  Adeline. 

"  Presumptuous  fellow,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
"  but  thou  art  too  insigniiicant  to  chastise ;  '■  make 
way." 

"  No,"  said  Adeline,  "  not  for  such  as  you  are  ; 
you  thought  to  wreak  your  vengeance  on  Fitzallan, 
did  you  ?  but  a  woman  has  betrayed  you." 

"  How  know  you  that?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"  From  the  same  source,"  said  Adeline,  "  that  I 
know  your  name  is  Monckton." 

*'  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Monckton,  for  it  was  he,  "  who 
has  then  dared  to  betray  me  ?" 

"  I  have  !"  exclaimed  Adeline,  "  I  have,"  throw- 
ing her  cloak  aside ;  *'  I,  Adeline  Gordon,  have  be- 
trayed you." 

*'  Adeline  Gordon  !"  exclaimed  Monckton,  bending 
forward  to  convince  himself  of  the  reality,  "  It  is 
she  ;  it  is  she  indeed ;  then  am  I  betrayed,  and  curses 
on  my  folly  for  confiding  in  a  woman." 

"  jMy  task  is  accomplished,"  said  Adehne,  with  an 
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unusual  degree  of  solemnity,  "  and  in  heaven's  re- 
gister it  may,  perhaps,  appear  with  a  redeeming  hght 
for  a  number  of  errors  which  I  may  have  previously 
committed  ;  now  return  to  your  homes  ;  on  your  fu- 
ture conduct  will  depend  whether  the  transactions  of 
this  night  shall  be  published  to  the  world  ;  your  fame, 
your  reputation,  your  character,  your  admission  or 
your  expulsion  from  society  now  depends  upon  me ; 
but,  beware  !  the  first  step  that  you  take,  by  which 
a  hair  of  the  head  of  Fitzallan  maybe  injured,  shall 
be  the  signal  for  me  to  break  the  bond  of  secrecy, 
and  expose  you  to  the  ignominy  of  a  disgusted 
world.  Monckton !"  and  in  a  whisper  she  spoke 
in  his  ear,  "  are  you  not  aware  that  I  am  privy 
to  your  father  being  in  the  town  ?  thus  you  are 
doubly  in  my  power ;  therefore,  beware !  now 
good  night." 

"  One  moment  stop,  Adeline,"  said  Monckton, 
*'  never  before  did  I  stoop  to  supplication,  much  less 
to  a  woman,  but " 

"  This  is  no  time  for  supplication,"  said  Adeline, 
*'  nor  do  I  desire  to  hear  it ;  you  well  know  on  what 
your  prospects  in  future  depend ;  but  with  that  I 
will  have  no  concern." 

"Will  you  not  hear  me  then,  Adeline?"  asked 
Monckton,  in  a  supplicating  tone. 

"  No,"  replied  Adeline,  firmly,  "  good  night,"  and 
throwing  her  cloak  around  her,  she  soon  reached  the 
garden  gate,  at  which  the  domestic  was  in  readiness 
to  admit  her  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  are  few  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  virtue,  their  benevolence,  and 
their  christianitv,  who  could  lay  their  heads  on  their 
c  2 
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pillow  on  that  night  with  the  same  consolatory  feel- 
ings as  Adeline  Gordon. 

But  we  are  well  aware  what  the  sentence  would 
be,  were  a  jury  of  female  sexagenarians  to  sit  upon 
the  character  of  Adeline  Gordon,  and  to  adduce  their 
verdict  from  the  last  scenes  which  we  have  delineated 
of  her  life.  We  must  indeed  confess  that  the  por- 
trait of  Adeline  Gordon  belongs  to  a  school  of  its 
own  ;  nor  is  it  a  servile  copy  taken  from  the  com- 
mon herd  of  human  beings.  We  pride  ourselves  on 
its  grander  features,  on  its  eccentric  but  noble  out- 
line, and  although  there  may  be  some  dark  spots  and 
blemishes,  from  which  the  stifFstarched  puritan  or 
rigid  moralist  would  turn  aside  with  an  aguish  shi- 
Yeringfitof  scorn  and  contempt,  yet  we  admire  and 
glorify  the  great  luminary  of  the  day,  maculate  as  it  is ; 
but  it  is  the  senseless  way  of  man,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  imperfection,  to  blame  the  exhibition 
of  it  in  a  fellow-being,  and  being  himself  incompetent 
to  understand  the  nobihty  and  grandeur  of  another's 
<.'haracter,  like  the  dunghill  cock  in  his  estimate  of 
the  pearl,  he  hates  the  excellence  he  cannot  reach,  and, 
attaches  the  name  of  turpitude  to  an  act,  which  is 
in  fact  an  emanation  of  a  glorious  mind.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  little  and  the  grovelling  soul  to  scan  the 
faults  of  others  ;  it  is  the  province  of  the  noble  one  to 
look  to  the  virtues  also,  and  never  to  utter  its  con- 
<lemnation,  until  those  virtues  become,  as  it  were, 
obliterated,  and  turpitude  and  degeneracy  declare 
their  mastery. 

Absorbed  in  reflections  of  no  pleasing  nature, 
Fitzallan  had  nearly  reached  his  home,  when  at  the 
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foot  of  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  house,  he  saw  a 
figure  standing-,  which,  to  his  boundless  astonishment, 
he  distinguished  to  be  the  same  which  Adeline  h^d 
pointed  out  to  him  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  by 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  be  pursued,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  parted  from  her.  To  Fitzallan  it 
appeared  to  be  almost  the  work  of  witchcraft,  and  he 
really  fancied  himself  for  the  time  to  be  under  the  do- 
minion of  some  supernatural  agent,  who  had  selected 
him  as  the  object  of  his  mysterious  designs,  although 
with  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  his  own  personal  happi- 
ness. He  questioned  himself  how  the  individual 
whom,  to  all  appearances,  he  had  left  behind  him, 
could  so  on  a  sudden  have  transported  himself  to  the 
very  door  of  his  house  without  having  passed  him  in 
his  way.  The  figure  appeared  to  be  motionless  ;  Fitz- 
allan also  stood  still,  for  although  unaccustomed  to 
the  influence  of  fear,  a  thrilling  sensation  ran  through 
his  frame,  which  to  him  was  as  strange  as  it  was 
painful.  Not  a  sound  broke  on  the  silence  of  the 
night  to  disturb  the  depressing  monotony  which  was 
around  him.  The  sound  of  the  footsteps  of  a  living* 
being  would  have  been  to  him  as  the  gurgling  of  the 
stream  to  the  parched  pilgrim  of  the  desert;  he 
would  have  welcomed  the  articulation  of  the  human 
voice,  as  we  do  the  sound  of  our  native  tongue  in  a 
foreign  land ;  but  cheerless  and  depressing  was 
every  thing  around  him,  and  he  was  pondering  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  act,  when  the  figure 
left  its  station  and  advanced  towards  him.  Fitzaiiau 
did  not  attempt  to  retire,  but  coolly  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  stranger,  who  on  coming  up  to  him. 
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called  him  by  his  name  and  delivered  a  note  into  his 
hands  accompanied  with  a  positive  injunction  that  it 
was  expected  that  the  order  contained  in  the  letter 
would  be  immediately  complied  with.  The  darkness 
of  the  night  was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  Fitzallan 
from  obtaining  a  view  of  the  features  of  the  stranger, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  same  individual 
who  had  called  upon  him  with  the  message  from 
Lord  Dufresne ;  and,  consequently,  as  he  had  been 
apprized  of  the  presence  of  his  Lordship  in  the  town, 
the  suspicion  struck  forcibly  upon  the  mind  of  Fitz- 
allan, that  he  was  then  actually  in  the  presence  of  his 
Lordship  himself 

"  From  whom  are  you  the  bearer  of  this  note  ?" 
asked  Fitzallan. 

"  The  perusal  of  it  will  inform  you,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  It  is  a  question  with  me,"  said  Fitzallan,  "whe- 
ther I  will  peruse  it  or  not ;  the  mode  of  its  delivery 
to  me  is  attended  with  so  much  suspicion  and  mys- 
tery, that  neither  the  writer  nor  the  deliverer  is  en- 
tled  to  much  consideration  from  me." 

"  You  know  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  and  therefore  your  remark  is  prema- 
ture." 

"  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,"  said  Fitzallan, 
"  that  I  know  one  of  the  parties,  for  I  suspect  that  I. 
have  at  this  moment  the  honour  of  addressing  myself 
to  Lord  Dufresne." 

"  It  is  a  suspicion  not  worthy  of  refuting,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"  Wherever  there    is  mystery,"    said    Fitzallan, 
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"  there  is  something  vicious  or  criminal.  Can  your 
conduct,  v/hether  you  be  Lord  Dufresne  or  not,  be 
exonerated  from  that  imputation  ?" 

"  I  do  not  acknowledjre  any  right  on  your  part," 
said  the  stranger,  "  to  impute  any  motive  to  my  con- 
duct whatsoever,  much  less  to  attach  vice  or  crime  to 
it." 

*'  Allow  me  then  to  ask,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  if  you 
deny  me  all  right  to  question  or  to  interfere  in  your 
conduct,  who  is  it  that  invests  you  with  the  privilege 
of  thus  interfering  in  mine  ?" 

"  Circumstances,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  of  which 
you  are  ignorant." 

"  Then,"  asked  Fitzallan,  "  why  should  I  be  made 
the  slave  of  those  circumstances,  not  knowing  their 
nature  nor  their  relation  to  me  ?  Besides,  common 
prudence  tells  me  to  place  no  reliance  on  the  asser- 
tions of  an  individual,  whose  \\hole  actions  appear  to 
be  wrapt  in  m.ystery ;  for  if  you  be  not  privy  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  render 
these  proceedings  necessary,  how  do  you  know  that 
you  are  not  made  the  dupe  and  instrument  of  some 
ill-disposed  person  to  effect  a  purpose  of  a  criminal 
nature  ?" 

"  Young  man, "'said  the  stranger,  "  this  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter  into  any  disquisition, 
as  to  the  actions  of  other  people  ;  but  before  we  part 
let  me  warn  you  against  the  individual  in  whose  so- 
ciety you  have  this  evening  been  dissipating  your 
time  ;  shun  her,  or  you  fall." 

"  And,  perhaps,  to  give  me  that  advice,"  said  Fitz- 
allan, "you  took  the  trouble  of  calling  at  her  house?" 
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•'  I  openly  admit  that  I  did  call,"  said  the  stranger, 
*'  and  it  was  to  take  you  under  my  protection ;  but  a 
particular  event  took  place,  which  defeated  my  inten- 
tions ;  but  now,  farewell !  when  you  see  me  again, 
much  will  be  made  plain  to  you  which  is  now  wrapt 
in  mystery,  and  which  you  are  apt  to  consider  as 
committed  for  your  injury;  you  will  find  yourself 
mistaken  on  that  point:  farewell!" 

With  a  hasty  step,  the  stranger  bent  his  course  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  where  stood  the  residence 
of  Fitzallan  ;  and  the  latter,  pondering  on  the  scenes 
of  the  night,  reached  his  home. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 


Ere  death  hath  expelled  every  sense  from  my  heart 
Let  me  leave  these  memorials  for  you  ; 

For  the  love  which  in  life  I  might  never  impart, 
On  eternity's  brink  I  renew. 


In  the  life  of  every  human  being;  there  are  particular 
days  which  seem  to  be  marked  out  as  productive  of 
those  decisive  events,  which  are  to  determine  his  fu- 
ture happiness  or  misery  ;  and  certainly,  Fitzallan 
might  say  with  truih,  that  no  day  of  his  life  had  been 
distinguished  by  more  extraordinary  events,  than 
that  which  had  just  been  brought  to  a  close.  En- 
tangled in  a  tissue  of  perplexities,  which  he  could 
not  discover  any  clue  to  unravel,  a  chilling  despon- 
dency crept  over  his  mind,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
alone  on  some  wreck  on  the  ocean,  driven  to  and  fro 
by  every  blast  and  current,  to  be  finally  cast  upon 
some  inhospitable  coast,  and,  like  a  Selkirk,  doomed 
to  finish  his  life  alone. 

In  this  disheartening  mood  he  seated  himself  in  his 
library,  and  opened  the  note  delivered  to  him  by  the 
stranger.  To  his  unbounded  surprise  it  was  in  the 
hand-writing  of  his  mother,  and  ran  as  follows: 
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"  Dark  and  dismal  are  the  ways  of  destiny, 
my  beloved  son,  and  we  finite  beings  are  impelled 
along  them  by  a  power  invincible,  as  it  is  invisible. 
To  the  darkest  night,  however,  has  always  a  morn 
succeeded  ;  to  the  wildest  storm  which  ever  blew 
from  heaven,  have  succeeded  calmness  and  serenity, 
and  so  it  is  in  life.  The  sage,  who  foresees  and  and» 
cipates  the  changes  of  destiny,  hopes  in  the  days  of 
sorrow,  and  trembles  in  the  days  of  joy.  We  know 
that  on  this  earth  there  is  not  anything  permanent; 
that  all  things  are  in  a  state  of  mutation ;  that  the 
leaf  of  to-day  is  not  the  leaf  of  to-morrow,  and  that 
the  sun  which  shines  in  the  morning  on  thousands 
of  living  beings,  casts  his  last  beams  on  their  sepul- 
chres. Therefore,  my  son,  despair  not;  your  fate 
has  hitherto  been  of  a  mingled  yarn,  but  the  darker 
colours  have  unfortunately  predominated;  you  have  yet 
to  enjoy  the  bright  and  splendid  ones,  and  keener 
and  richer  will  be  their  pleasure  by  being  held  in 
contrast  with  tke  gloomy  ones.  Listen,  however,  to 
the  admonition  of  your  mother,  who  in  secret  has 
watched  over  you,  and  who  in  many  instances  has 
had  reason  to  pride  herself  on  knowing  you  to  be  her 
son  ;  but  danger  now  impends  over  you,  from  which 
you  can  only  escape  by  flight.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
positive  injunction  of  your  mother  that  you  take  the 
most  immediate  measures  for  your  departure  from 
your  present  place  of  residence.  Retire  to  the  house 
where  you  spent  your  infant  days,  and  where  in  a 
very  short  time  you  will  see  your  mother.  She  is  fully 
aware  of  an  attachment  which   you  have    formed 
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break  every  link  of  the  chain  which  binds  you  to  that 
individual ;  AmeHa  Fortescue  never  can  be  yours ; 
why  then  attempt  to  disturb  her  happiness,  or  con- 
firm your  own  misery.  You  know  the  history  of 
your  mother,  what  has  she  not  to  ascribe  to  her  un- 
hallowed love  ?  to  it  she  owes  all  the  misery  of  her 
life,  to  it  you  owe  all  your  present  sufferings.  There- 
fore, your  mother  warns  you  ere  it  be  too  late  ;  she 
knows  the  enthusiasm  of  your  character.  Love  can- 
not subsist  without  enthusiasm,  nor  enthusiasm  with- 
out the  persuasion  that  you  are  grasping  at  divinity. 
From  that  state  of  delirium  flight  alone  can  save  you. 
In  the  course  of  a  week,  your  mother  expects  you  at 
her  country  residence,  when  the  veil  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  many  things  that  now  appear  to  you  in 
the  guise  of  mystery.     Farewell. 

jlL/.   r  . 

Fitzallan  laid  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  pondered 
on  its  contents  ;  it  v/as  however  not  only  those  con- 
tents which  raised  his  surprise  to  the  highest  pitch, 
but  it  was  evident  to  him  that  the  letter  had  been 
written  very  recently ;  and  from  the  very  ambiguous 
manner  in  which  the  stranger  had  expressed  himself 
respecting  his  mother,  there  was  little  doubt  but  that 
they  were  acting  in  concert,  and  a  strong  suspicion 
arose  in  his  mind,  that  his  mother  was  at  that  mo- 
ment a  resident  in  the  town.  But  then,  according 
to  the  report  of  Adeline  Gordon,  little  doubt  rested 
on  the  mind  of  Fitzallan,  that  the  stranger  was  no 
other  person  than  Lord  Dufresne,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  any  such  close  con- 
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nexion  could  subsist  between  his  Lordship  and  his 
own  mother,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  cloak  boUi 
their  actions  under  such  an  impervious  veil  of  se- 
crecy, and  yet  as  far  as  the  scrutiny  of  Fitzallan  ex- 
tended, he  saw  that  they  were  in  such  close  co- 
operation with  each  other,  and  that  on  all  occasions 
in  which  he  was  concerned,  they  acted  so  completely 
in  concert,  that  he  found  it  actually  impossible  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other,  or  to  imagine  that 
each  of  them  was  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  views 
and  designs  of  the  other. 

The  great  question  then  which  Fitzallan  had  to 
consider  was,  how  far  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  obey 
the  injunctions  of  his  mother,  supposing  that  she 
might  be  acting  under  the  control  and  influence  of 
another,  and  who  might  be  actuated  by  sonie  sinister 
motive  to  involve  his  mother  and  himself  in  some 
dilemma  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  afterwards 
to  extricate  themselves.  It  even  occurred  to  him 
that  his  mother  might  have  formed  some  clandestine 
marriage,  which  for  particular  reasons  she  might 
wish  to  keep  concealed  from  the  world,  but  then  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  any  connexion  of  that 
nature  could  have  taken  place  between  a  nobleman 
of  the  rank  and  fortune  of  Lord  Dufresne,  and  a 
humble  commoner  like  his  mother,  independently 
of  which,  both  of  them  had  passed  their  grand  climac- 
teric, and  although  some  hoary  aduUs  do  commit 
the  folly  of  marriage,  which  even  young  people 
would  not  commit,  if  they  would  follow  the  advice  of 
St.  Paul,  yet  from  the  knowledge  which  Fitzallan 
had  acquired  of  the  character  of  his  mother,  there 
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was  no  act  which  he  would  suspect  her  less  liable  to 
commit  than  that  of  marriage.  From  that  view  of 
the  question,  therefore,  it  having  been  previously 
determined  that  his  mother  was  really  acting  under 
the  influence  of  some  unknown  person,  the  obligation 
on  his  part  to  follow  either  her  injunction  or  her  advice, 
lost  a  great  portion  of  its  force ;  and  Fitzallan  is  not 
the  first  by  many  thousands  of  the  human  race,  male 
and  female,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  latter,  who 
have  always  been  able  to  find  a  convenient  excuse,  as  a 
salvo  for  their  conscience  for  any  act  which  tliey  may  be 
inclined  to  commit,  and  which  at  the  same  time  a  cer- 
tain busy,  officious  tell-tale  informs  them  is  rather  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  rectitude  and  propriety. 
But  his  mother  had  touched  upon  a  subject,  the 
nearest,  the  dearest  to  his  heart — he  was  to  relin- 
quish for  ever  that  object  who  had  first  called  into 
action  the  most  powerful  passion  of  his  nature,  and 
in  whom  were  centred  all  his  hopes  of  future  bliss. 
The  allusion  to  the  impossibility  of  Lady  Amelia  ever 
being  his  could  only  arise  from  her  knowledge  that 
she  was  the  affianced  bride  of  another  ;  but  then, 
until  the  marriage  had  actually  taken  place,  he  was 
cheered  by  the  hope  (for  a  lover  will  hope  where 
another  would  drown  himself  in  despair)  that  some 
miraculous  event,  out  of  pure  compliment  to  himself, 
would  very  opportunely  step  in  to  delay,  if  not  pre- 
vent altogether,  the  consummation  of  the  marriao-e 
rites ;  and  as  it  was  evident  to  Fitzallan,  although 
perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  so  equally  evident  to 
any  other  person,  that  his  mother,  in  urging  the 
impossibility  of  his  ever  being  blessed  with  the  hand 
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of  Amelia  Fortescue,  could  refer  to  no  other  point 
than  the  notorious  fact  of  her  approaching  marriag-e 
with  Sir  Henry  Montfort ;  yet  as  Fitzallan  had 
settled  it  in  his  own  mind,  that  as  the  marriage  had 
not  yet  been  consummated,  there  was  a  possibility 
that  it  would  never  be  consummated  at  all,  he  did 
not  exactly  see,  that,  taking  all  these  circumstances, 
objections,  and  counter  objections,  into  consideration, 
he  was  called  upon  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  that 
injunction  of  his  mother  as  far  as  Lady  Amelia  was 
concerned  ; — another  proof  how  easy  it  is  to  argue 
ourselves  into  the  propriety  of  a  particular  mode  of 
action,  when  such  mode  of  action  suits  our  own  con- 
venience or  advantage. 

The  most  perplexing  circumstance,  hov/ever,  which 
had  happened  to  Fitzallan  during  the  day,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  night  also,  was  the  conduct  of  Adeline 
Gordon,  He  had  heard  from  her  own  lips  the  ex- 
pression of  as  ardent  an  attachment  as  ever  vivified 
a  female  bosom,  he  had  tasted  a  kiss  from  those  lips, 
for  which  thousands  of  his  fellow-men  would  have 
taken  a  pilgrimage  to  some  holy  shrine  in  a  distant 
land,  and  which,  if  the  most  rigid  anchoret  had  tasted, 
that  is,  supposing  an  anchoret  ever  to  have  known 
the  bliss  of  a  woman's  kiss,  he  v/ould  have  throv/n 
his  cowl  and  scapulary  to  the  winds,  and  have  hurried 
back  again  into  a  world  in  which  the  foretaste  of 
heaven  had  been  awarded  to  him.  Beautiful  and 
fascinating,  however,  as  Adeline  Gordon  might  be, 
irresistible  as  she  had  hitherto  proved  herself  where- 
ever  she  chose  to  exert  her  power,  Fitzallan  felt  that " 
he  never  could  return  her  affection  with  a  propor- 
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tionate  ardour  ;  and  his  sense  of  honour  and  of  prin- 
ciple was  too  firmly  rooted  in  him,  to  allow  of  him 
professing  an  attachn?.ent  where  none  in  reality  ex- 
isted.    Still  he  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  many  of 
those    weaknesses    which    are    incorporated    in    our 
nature ;  and  to  say  that  he  was  wholly  exempt  from 
that  vanity,  which  is  more  or  less  the  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  every  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Eve,  were  to  portray  him  as  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Grandisons,  a  member  of  which  was  discovered  by 
Richardson,  but  since  that  time  the  family  has  been 
extinct ;  that  is,  if  it  ever  in  reality  did  exist  in  any  other 
place  on  the  earth,  except  in  the  pericranium  of  that 
extraordinary    caricaturist    of    the    human    species. 
Where  is  the  man  whose  vanity  is  not  raised  by  the 
love  of  a  woman?  and  that  vanity  generally  rises  in 
proportion  to  the  personal  qualifications  or  mental 
endowments  of  the  beloved  object.     A  female  gifted 
with   beauty  of  the  highest  order,  for  whose  love 
a  George  the  Fourth  of  England,  and  an  Alexander 
the  First  of  Russia,  two  of  the  most  notorious  de- 
bauchees in  the  history  of  royalty,  would  have  given 
the  brightest  jewel  in  their  diadems,  had,  with  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  her  head  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  confessed  to  him,  that  it  was  him,  and  him 
only  whom  she  loved  ;  was  not  this  a  moment  in 
which  a  human  being  fancies  himself  the  greatest, 
the  most  envied  of  his  race  ?  was  not  this  a  moment 
which  exalts  the  pride  of  a  man  to  its  highest  pitch, 
and  he  imagines  himself  as  standing  but  one  step 
beneath  the  gods  themselves  ?     If,  however,  the  love 
of  one  beautiful  woman  can  so  deify  a  man,  what 
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must  be  his  feelings,  when  he  can  point  to  a  spot 
where  dwells  another  scarcely  her  inferior  in  personal 
charms,  whose  lips  indeed  may  not  have  told  her 
love,  but  whose  every  look  and  action  have  betrayed 
that  the  fire  was  burning  widiin,  and  which  perhaps 
glows  with  a  heat  more  intense,  because  its  existence 
dare  not  be  betrayed.  Then  is  it  possible  that  a  man, 
knowing  himself  to  be  the  object  of  the  love  of  two 
beautiful  women,  may  not  be  apt  in  some  degree  to 
fancy  himself  a  kind  of  masterpiece  of  perfection,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  hemisphere  of 
humanity,  and  to  conceive  that  there  must  be  natu- 
rally about  him  something  so  super-excellent,  so  dis- 
tinguishingly  attractive,  so  irresistibly  captivating,  as 
to  entitle  him  to  an  eminence  far  above  his  fellow- 
creatures,  who  are  ogling,  and  sighing,  and  simper- 
ing, and  playing  off  the  amiable  all  their  life,  and 
cannot  make  the  slightest  impression  on  the  marble 
heart  of  the  obdurate  fair  one.  To  say  therefore  that 
Fitzallan  was  mortified  or  displeased  at  the  confession 
of  Adeline's  love  for  him,  (and  he  had  not  only  re- 
ceived the  confession  of  it,  but  he  had  also  experienced 
a  proof  of  it,)  were  tantamount  to  the  declaration, 
that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  loved  at  all ;  for  there 
is  not  any  thing  more  gratifying  to  the  female  heart 
that  has  acknowledged  its  atfection,  than  to  see  the 
individual  on  whom  it  is  bestowed  proud  of  the 
favour  which  he  has  received. 

The  taper  of  Fitzallan  was  burning  in  the  socket 
just  as  he  had  arrived  at  a  series  of  resolutions 
intended  as  the  guide  of  his  future  actions ;  and  per- 
haps it  will  be  found,  that  Fitzallan,  in  this  respect. 
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bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  others  of  his 
species,  who  form  most  wise  and  excellent  resolutions 
when  they  go  to  bed,  and  on  rising  in  the  morning*, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  them.  To  one  resolution,  however,  Fitzallan  did 
most  punctually  adhere ;  and  that  was,  to  submit 
his  mother's  letter  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Bode  the 
following  morning  at  breakfast,  and  to  be  regulated 
by  his  opinion  as  to  the  obligation  which  was  im- 
posed upon  him  of  obeying  the  injunctions  of  his 
mother. 

Accordingly,  when  they  were  seated  at  breakfast, 
Fitzallan  disclosed  to  his  worthy  friend  the  singular 
transactions  of  the  preceding  day,  and  concluded  by 
laying  before  him  the  letter  of  his  mother. 

"  My  dear  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  you  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you,  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  transaction  which  you  have  now  related 
to  me,  of  which  I  was  not  previously  cognizant." 

"  How  !"  exclaimed  Fitzallan  ;  "  and  you  were 
too  much  indisposed  to  leave  the  house  during  the 
whole  of  the  day." 

"  Urge  me  not,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  to  abuse  the 
confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  me  ;  but  so 
far  will  I  not  hesitate  to  inform  you  that  a  private 
communication  was  yesterday  made  to  me  respectino- 
some  relations  into  which  you  have  entered  in  this 
place ;  and  I  do  most  cordially  join  in  the  advice  of 
your  mother,  that  your  immediate  retirement  from  it 
is  highly  essential  to  your  future  happiness.  For 
myself,  I  feel  that  my  sojourn  in  this  world  is  draw- 
ing fast  to  its  close  ;  and  painful  indeed  would  be 
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my  last  moments  were  the  reflection  resting  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  was  leaving  you  environed  by  the  dan- 
gers to  which  you  are  at  present  exposed." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  solemnity  so 
striking  and  impressive,  that  the  amiable  dispositions 
of  Fitzallan  at  once  exhibited  themselves,  and  grasp- 
ing affectionately  the  hand  of  his  reverend  friend,  he 
declared  his  willingness  to  conform  in  all  things  to 
his  directions  ;  '*  but,"  he  added,  "  still  it  is  no  easy 
trial  for  the  heart  to  separate  itself,  and  perhaps  for 
ever,  from  the  object  whom  it  loves." 

*'  Granted,"  said  Mr.  Bode;  "but  is  it  not  better 
to  fly  from  a  danger  than  await  its  coming,  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  must  ultimately  overwhelm  you  P'** 

"  Provided,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  that  the  danger  be 
made  so  decidedly  certain,  that  there  is  no  other  re- 
fuge but  in  flight." 

'■'  You  spoke,"  said  Mr,  Bode,  "  of  the  severity  of 
the  trial  of  a  separation  from  a  beloved  object ;  but 
say,  how  much  severer  would  be  the  trial  to  witness 
the  forcible  separation  of  that  object  from  you,  and 
by  a  ceremony  which  cannot  be  revoked?  Let  us 
suppose,  that  before  another  week  has  passed  over 
your  head,  a  certain  beloved  individual  has  been. 
taken  to  the  altar,  and  there  has  plighted  her  love 
and  faith  to  another  ;  that  from  that  moment  she  is,, 
as  it  were,  dead  to  you  in  every  relation  but  that  of. 
the  common  casual  acquaintance :  let  us  suppose,, 
that  you  accidentally  met  her  in  those  assemblies 
where  you  were  wont  to  meet  her  ;  when  there  was 
no  restraint  upon  your  looks,  no  check  upon  those 
secret,  tender  endearments  which  possess    such   an 
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irresistible  influence  upon  the  human  heart ;  where 
the  rapture  of  the  presence  of  the  beloved  object  is 
enhanced  by  the  thought,  that  in  secret  your  lips 
can  tell  it.  Reverse  the  picture,  and  behold  that 
same  individual  in  the  same  assembly;  and  how 
then  must  you  meet  her?  The  look,  which  once 
beamed  redolent  with  love  upon  you,  must  now  put 
on  the  chill  aspect  of  indifference ;  every  word  you 
hear  her  utter  calls  back  to  your  memory  the  hours 
that  are  past ;  every  tenderness  which  she  bestows 
upon  the  husband  inflicts  the  agonizing  feeling  upon 
your  heart,  that  that  tenderness  never  again  can  be 
bestowed  upon  the  lover  ;  you  may  follow  her  with 
your  eyes  at  a  distance ;  you  may  watch  her  every 
motion,  you  may  dwell  with  a  martyr's  torments  on 
the  contemplation  of  those  beauties,  which  your  soul 
once  idolized ;  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance  you  may 
touch  the  hand  which  was  once  perhaps  clasped  in 
yours,  and  in  which  yours  was  perhaps  clasped  in 
return,  you  may  feel  the  hated  ring  on  the  finger, 
and  you  may  be  apt  to  upbraid  your  God,  that  he 
created  you  to  so  much  misery.  Now,  judge  be- 
tween the  two  pictures ;  and  would  you  live  to  be 
the  witness  of, — the  victim  to  the  latter?" 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Fitzallan  ;  "  rather  than  endure 
the  scene  which  you  have  now  described,  I  would 
hide  myself  in  some  mountain  solitude,  where 
memory  should  be  my  only  companion  ;  and  I 
would  cherish  it  as  the  friend  to  tell  me  o'er  and  o'er 
again  of  the  scenes  of  other  days." 

"  Then  let  us  depart  from  a  spot,"  said  Mr.  Bode, 
'where  so  great  a  danger  threatens  you ;  the  contem- 
d2 
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plation  of  other  scenes  will  distract  your  thoughts, 
and  lead  them  from  the  object  which  now  appears  to 
absorb  every  feeling  of  your  heart." 

"And  whither  shall  I  go?"  asked  FitzalUm  ; 
"  henceforth  I  shall  be  a  unity  in  the  world.  I  shall 
come  among  men  a  mere  spectator,  not  a  partaker 
of  their  joys ;  I  shall  be  shut  out  from  conferring  any 
benefits,  and  consequently  exciting  no  gratitude. 
For  me  no  contending  friends  will  employ  the  emu- 
lous caress ;  on  me  no  eye  will  search  for  its  confi- 
dant ;  no  arm  be  stretched  out  to  draw  me  into 
community.  I  shall  be  saluted  without  warmth, 
invited  without  earnestness,  received  without  plea- 
sure, entertained  without  courtesy,  and  retire  without 
notice." 

"  The  mere  sentiments,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  of  the 
discontented  hypochondriac  ;  mere  phantasies,  which 
may  be  called  the  fractious  family  of  satiety  and 
leisure." 

"  I  deny  your  position,"  said  Fitzallan  ;  "  a  being 
without  love  is  like  a  floating  atom  in  the  immensity 
of  space.  Deprive  me  of  love,  and  the  world  becomes 
a  desert  to  me,  peopled  with  moving  statues,  with 
not  a  spark  of  Pygmahon's  fire  to  animate  them.  I 
should  stand  in  the  wide  circle  of  sentient  beings, 
meeting  with  no  one  to  whom  I  can  give  a  moment's 
rapture,  to  whom  I  can  impart  no  ray  of  ecstacy,  or 
who  will  sympathize  with  me  in  my  discontent  with 
the  eternal  monotony  of  the  life  to  which  I  am 
doomed.  No  swelling  bosom  will  seek  to  effuse  itself 
into  mine  ;  no  heart  will  claim  fellowship  with  rhy 
heart ;  no  wretch  will  send  forth  a  sigh  to  ask  my 
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compassion  ;  my  heart  will  never  dare  to  unfold  it- 
self, for  to  my  joys  and  sorrows  I  shall  never  find  one 
that  is  responsive;  and,  in  the  end,  could  1  promise 
myself  remembrance  or  regret  ?  A  day  would  slide 
over  my  tomb,  and  I  should  be  forgotten ;  yet  I 
would  fain  live  in  the  remembrance  of  some  one  while 
memory  endured." 

"  There  are  those,  my  dear  youth,"  said  Mr. 
Bode,  "  in  whose  remembrance  you  will  ever 
live—" 

"As  what?"  exclaimed  Fitzallan,  with  all  his 
natural  enthusiasm  ;  "  as  a  mere  thing  called  a  man  ; 
but  it  is  not  enough  to  be  merely  remembered  ;  the 
animal  that  crouches  at  your  feet  is  remembered  ; 
my  wish  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  author  and 
creator  of  happiness,  to  live  in  the  remembrance  of 
one  whose  felicity  is  mine,  and  my  felicity  is  hers  ;  to 
be  one  and  indivisible  with  it,  to  augment  our  joys 
by  communication,  to  lighten  our  sorrows  by  division, 
to  have  the  same  end,  and  pursue  it  by  the  same 
means ;  in  fine,  to  be  one  mind  in  two  bodies." 

"  Pity,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  that  thou  couldst  net 
form  an  Utopia  of  thine  own,  and  people  it  with  such 
beings,  created  by  thyself,  for  in  our  common  world 
thou  mightst  roam  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  ere  thou 
couldst  find  the  object  of  thy  wishes.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  youth,  the  eyes  of  women  are  delusive  lights, 
that  lure  their  credulous  pursuer  to  destruction." 

"  You  did  not  think  always  so,  my  worthy  friend," 
said  Fitzallan  ;  "  as  to  myself,  may  those  lights  for 
ever  shine  upon  me,  for  the  destruction  to  which  Ihey 
lead  is  in  its  nature  so  nearly  akin  to  heaven,  that  I 
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would  not  thank  the  individual  who  would  save  me 
from  it." 

"  It  is  all  the  mere  dazzle  of  illusion,"  said  Mr. 
Bode ;  "  and  in  proportion  as  you  advance  in  life 
you  will  find,  that  that  which  you  call  love  is  nothing 
more  than  outward  show  and  speciousness.  Love  is 
a  flower  without  fruit." 

"  I  should  call  love  a  blossom,"  said  Fitzallan, 
•'  which  marriage  ripens  into  fruit." 

"  I  should  say,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  that  marriage 
is  the  coffin,  not  the  cradle  of  love.  Hunger  is  killed 
by  food,  curiosity  by  knowledge,  and  love  by  mar- 
riage. Love  spreads  the  festal  board  with  sweet- 
meats and  painted  dainties,  which  cheat  the  eyesj 
promise  pleasure  to  the  palate,  and  content  to  the 
appetite ;  the  taste  is  however  cloyed  before  hunger 
has  subsided,  and  we  quit  the  illusory  banquet  with 
dissatisfaction  and  disgust.  Friendship,  pure  friend- 
ship, is  the  only  salt  that  can  preserve  love  from 
putridity ;  it  is  the  sap  and  blood  which  give  vitality 
to  wedded  affection,  which  without  it  is  a  leafless 
trunk,  an  inanimate  corpse,  destitute  of  soul  and 
sentiment.  Answer  me  ;  what  is  it  which  at  present 
supports  your  love?  Ask  yourself,  and  you  will 
find  a  difficulty  in  determining  upon  your  answer." 

*'  It  is  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  personal 
beauty,"  anwered  Fitzallan.  "  I  may  say,  that  the 
first  day  dawned  upon  me  when  I  beheld  Amelia 
Fortescue  ;  the  whole  universe  invested  itself  with  the 
most  vivid  colours,  and  a  radiance  shone  around  me, 
as  if  emitted  from  a  higher  sphere.  I  then  first  be- 
came sensible  of  my  existence  ;  joy  streamed  with  a 
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full  tide  upon  mj'  soul ;  her  glance  ensnared  all  my 
faculties,  powers,  and  inclinations ;  she  robbed  me 
of  every  thing  at  the  same  moment  that  she  gave  me 
every  thing.  I  felt  that  she  stole  me  from  myself; 
that  she  even  took  from  me  the  consciousness  of 
my  own  individuality.  The  dearth  of  the  past  first 
became  visible  to  me,  and  the  future  held  out  to 
me  the  smiling  consolation  of  the  fulfilment  of  my 
hopes." 

During  this  rhapsody  of  Fitzallan,  a  smile  sat 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  cynical  fi-iend ;  such  a 
smile  as  we  bestow  upon  another,  when  we  hear  him 
vaunting  of  deeds,  which  lie  beyond  his  power  to 
execute.  *'  Think  not,  my  dear  youth,"  said  Mr. 
Bode,  *'  that  by  the  sentiments  which  I  now  express, 
I  mean  to  instil  into  your  mind  a  degrading  opinion 
of  the  female  character  ;  my  only  aim  being  to  show 
to  you  that  the  enthusiastic  sentiments  which  you 
have  expressed  respecting  love,  and  its  ultimate  aim, 
marriage,  are  more  the  emanations  of  an  over-heated 
fancy,  than  the  solid  aspirations  of  truth.  Every 
thing  that  is  subject  to  constraint  is  at  variance  with 
the  happiness  of  man,  and  of  all  the  relations  of  hu- 
man life,  not  one  is  more  subject  to  restraint  than 
marriage ;  it  is  the  heaviest  yoke  imposed  on  a  hu- 
man being ;  it  constrains  the  individual  to  one 
perennial  affection,  thereby  annihilating  all  free  op- 
tion, which  is  the  basis  of  friendship  and  esteem, 
and  without  which  no  love  can  in  reality  subsist. 
What  is  to  support  your  love,  even  such  a  love  as 
yours,  which  you  characterise  as  pure  and  disinter- 
ested in  its  most  legitimate  sense  ?  that  love  will  deck 
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the  virgin  with  imaginary  charms,  and  angelic  beau- 
ties, but  it  is  all  a  temporary  illusion  ;  enjoyment 
and  custom  will  dissipate  the  enchantment,  and 
reverse  the  charm ;  the  gloss  and  bloom  of  novelty 
Tvill  be  worn  off,  its  vivid  hue  will  be  palled,  and  the 
once  lovely  flower  will  be  polluted  and  crushed  by 
the  never-failing  power  of  satiety.  Marriage  is  a 
purchase  in  which  we  have  been  deceived,  but  with 
■which  we  exhibit  ourselves  as  satisfied,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  badness  of  our  bargain.  In  marriage, 
you  must  learn  to  submit  your  reason  to  the  caprice 
of  a  woman.  You  must  learn  to  set  your  heart  and 
face  at  variance,  and  with  bitter  chagrin  and  icy 
apathy  of  soul  boast  of  the  perennial  summer  of  love, 
and  ever-springing  sweets  and  freshness  of  wedlock, 
lest  your  friends  should  set  you  up  as  a  mark  for  their 
derision,  and  say  you  are  like  the  steed,  who  wished 
to  exchange  his  mossy  bed  for  straw,  and  bought  his 
litter  with  his  freedom." 

"  You  have,  perhaps,  been  reading  Juvenal's  Sa- 
tire on  the  women  of  Rome,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  or 
you  would  not  thus  speak  of  them  in  one  of  the 
dearest  relations  of  human  life." 

*'  It  is  falsely  stigmatized  as  such,"  said  Mr.  Bode, 
*'  but  let  us  hear  what  St.  Chrysostom  says  of  wo- 
man, and  you  know  he  was  inspired." 

*'  I  neither  credit  his  inspiration,  nor  his  opinion 
of  woman,"  said  Fitzallan  ;  "  what  has  a  catholic 
fanatic  to  do  w^ith  marriage  ?  a  sacrament  which  his 
own  church  denies  to  him,  and  who,  like  the  fox  in 
the  fable,  abuses  the  fruit  which  he  cannot  reacb. 
The  opinion  of  a  blind  man  of  light,  and  the  opinion 
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of  a  sanctified  catholic  bigot  of  woman,  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  each  other." 

"  The  parallel  will  not  hold  good,"  said  Mr.  Bode  ; 
"  a  catholic  priest  is  seldom  sanctified  until  after  his 
death,  and  there  are  few  of  them  during  life,  who 
are  not  able  to  speak  of  woman  from  experience. 
Thus  St.  Chrysostom  says  of  her :  that  she  is  a  gay 
weed,  an  enamelled  serpent,  a  delicious  poison,  a 
disguised  devil,  the  arch  enemy  of  friendship,  the 
death  of  tranquillity,  the  scourge  of  life,  a  domestic 
plague,  a  mortal  fury,  and  this  we  are  told  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  volume  of  truth." 

"  It  is  a  volume  in  which  I  would  not  read  a  page," 
said  Fitzallan,  "  if  such  be  the  precepts  inculcated 
in  it ;  but  before  I  acknowledge  a  thing  to  be  true,  I 
must  know  the  grounds  on  which  that  truth  is 
founded.  A  Chinese  astronomer  will  tell  us  the 
world  is  square,  and  there  are  millions  who  believe 
that  assertion  to  be  true  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Galileo 
was  condemned  to  the  inquisition  for  promulgating 
the  existence  of  the  Antipodes,  a;.id  there  were  thou- 
sands who  believed  his  doctrine  to  be  false.  So 
stands  it  with  the  opinion  of  woman,  much  is  be- 
lieved of  them  which  is  false,  and  that  which  is  true 
of  them  is  not  believed  ;  but  if  after  all,  my  worthy 
friend,  despite  of  your  representations,  and  regardless 
of  the  invectives  of  the  holy  catholic  lunatic,  the  sweet 
intoxication  of  love  should  hurry  me  to  dare  every 
danger,  and  neglect  every  consideration ;  if  I  persist 
to  taste  the  tempting  fruit  which  you  labour  to  repre- 
sent as  being  so  noxious,  what  then,  my  friend?" 
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"  I  should  immediately  place  you,"  said  Mr.  Bode, 
**  on  a  level  with  the  slave,  with  the  satrap,  who 
cringes  at  the  footstool  of  an  oriental  tyrant." 

"  But  are  the  virtues  of  the  sex  no  indemnification," 
asked  Fitzallan,  "  or  is  it  a  part  of  your  creed,  that 
women  have  none?" 

"  All  the  works  of  God  have  virtues,"  answered 
Mr.  Bode,  *'  even  toads  possess  the  virtue  of  absorbing 
poisons  ;  and  then  you  ask,  shall  woman,  this  boasted 
master-piece  of  creation,  alone  be  destitute  of  virtue  ? 
Granted  she  has  virtues,  but  the  virtues  of  woman 
are  antidotes  to  him,  who  is  already  poisoned,  not 
preventives  against  infection,  and  why  should  you 
poison  yourself  because  you  have  a  remedy  at  hand? 
Fidelity,  gentleness,  patience,  and  tenderness,  are 
the  dowry  which  heaven  has  bestowed  on  woman  ; 
but  how  is  the  fidelity  of  your  wife  to  be  proved?  by 
neglecting  her :  how  is  her  meekness  to  be  ascer- 
tained ?  she  must  be  steeped  in  the  corrosive  affec- 
tions of  your  rage  and  austerity  :  to  prove  her  resig- 
nation, misery  must  overwhelm  you ;  and  to  try  her 
tenderness,  consuming  maladies  must  enervate  you. 
If  you  ground  your  passion  on  the  excellences  of  the 
mind,  where  is  the  guide  to  enable  you  to  determine  the 
true  from  the  counterfeit  ?  Are  you  able  in  the  glitter 
of  distance  to  distinguish  the  genuine  brilliant  from  the 
ignoble  crystal?  It  is  true,  marriage  may  give  you 
a  closer  inspection  into  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
gem,  but  that  does  not  happen  until  after  you  have 
bought  it,  and  the  divine  law  says,  that  you  must 
abide  by  your  purchase  ;  whatever  flaws  may  be  dis- 
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covered,  the  object  is  yours  by  an  inalienable  right, 
and  all  that  you  have  to  do,  is  to  make  the  best  of 
your  folly,  by  making  the  best  of  your  bargain." 

*'  Do  you  consider  it  then  impossible,"  asked  Fitz- 
allan,  *'  to  chain  our  affections  to  one  v^oman?" 

"  It  is  not  impossible,"  answered  Mr.  Bode ;  *'  that, 
however,  springs  solely  from  a  sense  of  gratitude ;  but 
that  very  gratitude  renders  you  a  slave,  the  dull,  con- 
temptible creature  of  obligation.  Oh  I  Hector,  you 
know  not  the  heart  of  man,  that  aggregate  of  contra- 
rietiesjthat  seat  of  intestine  war  and  civil  discord.  The 
flowery  paths  of  life  are  before  you  ;  in  every  smiling 
face  you  behold  a  friend,  in  every  beautiful  counte- 
nance an  approximation  to  the  angel ;  the  filna  will 
one  day  be  torn,  perhaps,  rudely  from  your  eyes ; 
you  will  then  behold  your  vaunted  perfection  in  all 
its  naked  deformity,  and  in  the  hour  of  your  mortifi- 
cation, you  will  recall  the  precepts  which  you  have 
now  heard,  to  your  mind ;  though  with  reluctance 
you  will  acknowledge  their  truth,  and  wish  that  you 
had  not  allowed  yourself  to  be  driven  on  the  rocks, 
which  have  been  now  pointed  out  to  you." 

"  One  remark  you  will  allow  me  to  make,"  said 
Fitzallan,  "  which  is  that  I  do  not  hold  you  to  be  a 
competent  pilot  amongst  the  tremendous  rocks,  which 
you  have  laid  down  in  your  chart  of  love  and  mar- 
riage ;  for  you  must  have  gained  all  your  information 
from  the  experience  of  others,  and  how  can  you  tell 
that  they  did  not  take  a  pleasure  in  misleading  you, 
and  filling  your  head  with  a  host  of  imaginary  dan- 
gers, plunging  you  into  a  state  of  trepidation,  like 
the  children  who  have  been  listening  to  the  hobgoblin 
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Stories  of  their  nurse.  On  that  head,  I  think,  yovi 
and  St.  Chrysostom  stand  very  near  upon  a  par  with 
each  other." 

"  Pardon  me,  on  that  head,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  I 
have  not  passed  nearly  sixty  years  in  this  world, 
without  having  arrived  at  some  knowledge  of  the 
habits,  characters,  manners,  and  dispositions  of  the 
creatures  which  inhabit  it.  I  have  watched  in  parti- 
cular the  extravagances  and  the  eccentricities  of  the 
human  emmets  ;  I  have  observed  them  when  they 
thought  not  an  eye  was  upon  them,  and  being  then 
exposed  in  their  nakedness,  the  most  favourable  op- 
portunity was  afforded  me  of  discovering  all  their 
faults  and  blemishes.  It  may  indeed  be  alleged 
against  me  that  by  the  pov/er  of  my  microscopic  vi- 
sion, I  have  magnified  them  too  much  ;  the  allega- 
tion may  have  some  foundation  in  truth,  but  never- 
theless, it  does  not  invalidate  the  existence  of  those 
faults,  and  that  being  admitted,  I  consider  myself 
entitled  to  deal  out  my  censure  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  depravity  that  is  displayed. 
However,  let  me  be  explicit  with  you  on  one  point, 
and  in  order  to  show  you  that  the  doctrine  which  I 
have  just  now  expounded  is  not  wholly  founded  on 
theory,  1  will  select  one  individual  as  a  very  apposite 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  my  argument,  and  that 
individual  shall  be  yourself." 

"  Myself!"  exclaimed  Fitzallan,  "  I  know  not  in 
what  particular  I  can  furnish  you  with  an  example 
by  way  of  illustration." 

"  With  whom  did  you  pass  the  greater  part  of 
yesternight?"  asked  Mr.  Bode. 
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Fitzallan  seemed  unwillino;  to  give  an  answer, 
but  Mr.  Bode  assisted  him  out  of  his  dilemma ;  "  I 
will  spare  you  the  avowal,"  he  said,  "  and,  believe 
me,  that  I  refer  to  it  with  no  further  disposition  to 
intertere  with  your  social  pursuits,  than  my  duty 
warrants  me.  You  passed  the  evening  with  Adeline 
Gordon,  and  I  suppose  your  conversation  turned  on 
the  benefit  which  the  country  derives  from  the  use  of 
steam,  the  probability  of  the  discovery  of  the  north- 
western passage,  or  the  various  cures  that  have  been 
devised  for  the  cholera  morbus.'* 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  Fitzallan,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  our  conversation  embraced  any  of  those 
topics." 

"  May  I  ask  then,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  what  parti- 
cular topics  it  did  embrace  ?" 

"  If  I  must  be  candid,"  answered  Fitzallan,  "  I 
will  confess  that  the  subject  of  love  chiefly  engrossed 
our  conversation." 

"  And  did  you  confine  the  subject  to  conversation 
only?''  asked  Mr.  Bode,  in  a  most  significant  tone; 
"  were  none  of  the  senses  called  in  to  assist  in  the  elu- 
cidation? was  no  passion  worked  up  to  an  almost 
insufferable  intensity,  to  demonstrate  practically  the 
truth  of  your  assertions  ?  was  not  all  that  a  woman's 
power  contains  employed  to  show  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  your  vaunted  strength  and  greatness,  you  are 
but  the  weaker  subject  of  the  two?  All  for  love,  is 
the  female  maxim,  and  the  senses  have  always  a 
majority  in  the  choice  of  a  lover.  And  what  has 
been  the  result  of  all  this?  you  have  bowed  to  the 
dominion  of  one  woman,  whilst  you  profess  to  be 
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under  the  dominion  of  another.  The  one,  a  giddy, 
wanton  girl,  who  bounds  over  every  obstacle,  and 
throws  herself  into  your  arms ;  the  other,  exhibits  the 
demeanour  of  the  sedate  matron,  who  advances  to- 
wards you  with  considerate  steps,  and  will  be  wooed, 
ere  she  be  won.  The  one  requires  the  sacrifice  of 
your  own  judgment  and  will,  and  promises  wonders 
of  the  heavens,  with  which  she  can  reward  you  ;  the 
other  demands  the  same  oblation,  but  is  silent  as  to 
the  recompense  which  she  is  to  give ;  the  one  mag- 
nifies your  hopes  by  gaudy  descriptions  of  future 
felicity,  and  diminishes  your  enjoyment  by  raising- 
expectation  above  reality,  or  she  tantalizes  you  with 
a  show  of  delicacies  which  exist  but  in  appearance  ;, 
the  other  promises  nothing,  but  when  once  gained, 
she  proffers  all  she  has,  and  a  cornucopia  is  at  her. 
disposal.  The  one  flaunts  in  silks  and  glitters  in  dia- 
monds, but  her  whole  wealth  is  collected  on  her 
exterior ;  the  other  affects  not  the  parade  of  outward 
show,  but  her  treasury  is  inexhaustible;  she  is  to 
you  what  the  pearl  is  in  the  shell,  its  value  is  not 
known  till  taken  from  its  parent  home.  Now  then, 
answer  me,  to  what  can  the  love  of  the  former  tend, 
and  do  you  not  stand  at  this  moment  a  living  spec- 
tacle of  how  great  a  dupe  a  man  can  be  made  by  the 
enchantment  and  fascination  of  a  woman  ?" 

"  And  is  it  your  belief  then,"  said  Fitzallan,. 
"  that  I  am  unable  to  contend  against  that  enchant- 
ment, and  that  like  the  fluttering  bird,  I  must  inevi- 
tably fall  a  victim  to  the  power  of  the  basilisk?" 

•  "  I  consider  you  but  as  a  scholar  in  the  school  of 
woman,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  and  as  it  is  natural  for  all 
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scholars  to  make  blunders,  it  is  the  particular  wish  of 
your  mother,  and  others,  who  are  interested  about 
you,  to  remove  you  to  a  distance  from  your  precep- 
tresses, until  yon  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
lessons  which  it  is  apparently  the  desire,  of  at  least 
one  of  them,  to  teach  you,  and  therefore,  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  objection  on  your  part  to  make  the  earliest 
preparations  for  your  departure  from  this  place.  The 
chain,  which  binds  you  to  it  is  composed  of  a  very 
few  links,  the  principal  one  will  soon  snap  asunder, 
and  the  few  then  remaining  will  be  scarcely  worthy 
of  a  thought." 

"  Give  me  one  day,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  to  come  to 
a  determination ;  recent  events  have  so  crowded 
upon  me,  each  in  their  bearing  upon  my  future  hap- 
piness fraught  with  such  weighty  consequences,  that 
I  appear  as  a  pilgrim  in  an  unknown  country,  with  a 
number  of  roads  before  him,  and  no  guide  present  to 
direct  him  on  the  right  one." 

"  I  can  acquit  a  person,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  of 
procrastination  in  the  formation  of  a  resolution,  when 
he  has  solely  his  own  feelings  to  consult,  but  when, 
like  yourself,  a  plan  of  action  has  been  laid  down  for 
you,  the  result  of  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  your 
friends,  all  delay  then  becomes  culpable  in  you." 

"  I  would  submit,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  to  the  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  of  my  friends  with  all  due  submis- 
sion, but  you  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  my 
friends,  as  you  designate  them,  do  not  adopt  the 
most  conciliatory  measures  to  induce  me  to  act  up  to 
their  advice.  Why  do  they  enshrine  themselves 
under  sv.ch  a  panoply  of  mystery,  that  were  it  not  for 
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the  high  regard  and  esteem  which  I  entertain  for 
your  character,  I  should  pay  so  Uttle  attention  to  their 
advice  or  instructions  that,  perhaps,  from  a  wayward- 
ness of  disposition,  or  a  spirit  of  indignation,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  them?" 

"  I  submit  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  whether  I 
am  to  be  considered  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
others,  especially  when  I  am  myself  in  a  great  degree 
dependent  upon  them.  I  can  only  obey  the  instruc- 
tions which  I  receive,  without  pretending  to  question 
their  propriety  or  their  aim." 

"  From  whom  then  did  you  receive  your  instruc- 
tions in  the  present  instance?"  asked  Fitzallan, 
hoping  by  this  question  to  put  his  preceptor  off  his 
guard ;  but  age  was  in  this,  as  in  most  other  in- 
stances, too  wily  for  youth,  and  he  briefly  answered, 
that  it  was  foreign  to  his  character  to  abuse  the 
confidence  that  was  reposed  in  him  by  others,  nor 
was  he  in  any  degree  authorized  by  those,  who  in- 
trusted him  with  their  confidence,  to  divulge  their 
names ;  "  allow  me  also  to  say,"  added  Mr,  Bode, 
"  that  the  individual  who  attempts  to  tamper  with 
the  confidence  that  has  been  reposed  in  him  by  an- 
other, cannot  possess  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  the 
honour  or  integrity  belonging  to  his  character  ;  the 
man  who  attempts  to  bribe  another,  generally  enter- 
tains the  opinion  that  he  is  mean  enough  to  accept  of 
it,  and  I  am  certain  that  if  you  had  acquired  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  my  character,  you  would  not  have 
made  the  attempt  to  extract  from  me  any  disclosure 
of  those  circumstances  under  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  act." 
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Fitzallan  evidently  saw  that  he  had  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Mr.  Bode,  although,  in  reality,  a  great 
part  of  it  might  have  been  assumed  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  a  conversation,  which  was  evidently  trench- 
ing upon  subjects  in  which  Mr.  Bode  might  inadver- 
tently commit  himself,  and  thereby  at  once  open  to 
the  view  of  Fitzallan,  the  whole  of  the  secret  machi- 
nery which  was  in  operation  on  his  behalf.  "  To- 
morrow," said  Mr.  Bode,  "  I  shall  expect  your  deci- 
sion, and  in  my  own  mind,  I  am  so  fully  convinced 
that  you  will  in  every  point  act  up  to  the  wishes  of 
your  mother,  that  I  shall  commence  without  delay 
the  preparations  for  our  departure." 


VOL.   II. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Poor  girl  1  she  stood  alone  to  pause, 
That  doubtful,  dreadful  time 

She  stood  alone  in  her  purity 
On  the  threshold  dark  of  crime ; 

To  ask  her  heart,  if  it  were  sin, 

Ere,  victim  like,  she  enter'd  in. 


FiTZAi.LAN  rose  from  the  table  in  a  perfect  state  of 
irresolution  ;  his  affection  and  his  duty  prompted  him 
to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  his  mother ;  his  own 
inchnation,  and,  it  may  be  added,  his  desire  to  be  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  her  to  whom  his  first  and 
only  love  was  given,  urged  him  to  a  contrary  line  of 
conduct.  There  was,  however,  another  subject  which 
weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and  that  was  the  inter- 
diction of  his  mother  from  interfering  any  further  in 
the  affair  of  Arnfeld's  daughter,  whose  cause  he  had 
hitherto  espoused  wilh  so  much  zeal,  and  whom, 
were  he  now  to  desert  without  anj'^  intimation,  or 
without  in  some  degree  providing  for  her  future  re- 
storation to  society  and  the  forgiveness  of  her  father, 
might  very  justly  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  a  cruel 
abandonment  of  her,  at  the  very  period  v/hen  she 
stood  most  in  need  of  a  warm  and  disinterested  friend. 
There  was  something  in  this  line  of  conduct,  which 
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was  to  be  forced  upon  him,  completely  revolting  to 
all  the  noble  and  generous  feelings  of  his  nature ;  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  imputation  of  inhumanity,  to 
a  voluntary  and  culpable  sacrifice  of  an  unfortunate, 
and  leaving  her  in  an  unprotected  and  friendless 
state,  a  prey  to  the  most  cruel  suspense  and  conjec- 
ture. At  all  events,  he  considered  it  imperative  upon 
him,  v^hatever  might  be  his  future  conduct,  to  give 
her  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  restrictions  which 
had  been  placed  upon  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise 
some  plan  by  which  his  future  interference  might  be 
deemed  unnecessary.  Under  this  impression,  he 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  cottage,  and  during  his 
vi'alk  thither,  he  reflected  within  himself,  whether 
parental  authority  has  not  its  limits,  and  consequently, 
whether  the  son  can  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  infrac- 
tion of  filial  duty,  if  the  parent  oversteps  those  limits, 
and  commands  obedience  from  the  son  in  an  unre- 
stricted sense,  and  under  circumstances  where  the 
voice  of  conscience  speaks  loudly  against  the  deed. 
All  excess  of  authority  becomes  despotism,  and  nei- 
ther in  the  moral  nor  the  political  world  ought  resist- 
ance to  it  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  oft'ences  which  merit 
punishment  or  reproof  The  conscience  of  Fitzallan 
told  him  that  it  was  unjust,  inhuman,  and  unchari- 
table to  forsake  the  daughter  of  Arnfeld  under  tlie 
severe  distress  with  which  she  was  then  afflicted. 
His  mother  had  strictly  enjoined  him  to  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  that  line  of  conduct,  but  then  she 
had  given  no  good  and  substantial  reason  for  that 
injunction,  it  was  simply  her  will  that  it  should  be  so, 
and  that  will  might,  perhaps,  be  the  mere  effect  of 
e2 
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female  caprice,  a  passing;  whim,  or,  what  was  still 
more  censurable,  it  might  be  at  the  instigation  of 
some  designing  individual,  who  might  be  working  on 
lier  credulity,  and  goading  her  on  to  the  commission 
of  certain  acts  with  which  her  own  interests  had  not 
the  slightest  connexion,  nor  by  which  her  own  benefit 
could  be  promoted.  These  were  all  very  palliative 
reasons  for  disobeying  the  injunction  of  his  mother; 
and  in  this  tone  and  temper  of  mind  he  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  cottage.  He  was  received  with  the 
usual  urbanity  and  kindness  by  the  worthy  tenant  of 
it,  and  on  inquiring  after  her  unfortunate  charge,  "  I 
hope,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  that  the  worst  is  over 
-with  her,  and  that  a  little  time  will  see  her  fully  re- 
stored to  her  former  state." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised,"  said  Fitzallan, 
*'  at  the  late  trials  which  she  has  undergone  having 
considerably  injured  her  health,  but  I  hope  the  ma- 
lady to  which  you  allude  has  not  been  attended  with 
any  danger  ?'' 

"  Malady  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  alluded  to  any  malady  whatsoever." 

"  You  spoke  of  her  restoration,"  said  Fitzallan, 
*'  and  thence  I  concluded  that  she  had  been  indis* 
posed." 

"  By  your  manner,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  I  should 
conclude  you  were  ignorant  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  her  situation,  but  considering  the 
warm  interest  which  you  have  taken  in  her  atfairs,  I 
should  not  deem  that  to  be  very  probable." 

"  If  any  change  has  taken  place,"  said  Fitzallan, 
•'  by  which  her  situation  has  been  improYed,  or  her 
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prospects  for  the  future  rendered  more  bright  and 
cheering,  no  one  would  rejoice  in  it  more  cordially 
than  myself,  but  I  regret  to  state  that  no  hope  of  that 
event  at  this  time  presents  itself" 

"  How  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gainsford,  with  an  evi- 
dent emotion  of  surprise,  "  am  I  to  understand  that 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  change  which  has  actually 
taken  place  in  her  circumstances  ?  if  so,  a  very  gross 
and  scandalous  imposition  has  been  practised  upon, 
her;  she  is  no  longer  an  inmate  of  this  cottage." 

*'  What!"  exclaimed  Fitzallan,  "  no  longer  here? 
for  what  reason  did  she  leave  you  ?  was  her  departure 
voluntary  or  compulsory?" 

"To  all  appearances,"  answered  Mrs.  Gainford,  "en- 
tirely the  former  ;  but  her  resolution  to  leave  me  was 
formed  after  the  perusal  of  a  letter  written  by  your-^ 
self,  in  which,  for  particular  reasons,  which  yoa 
could  not  then  explain  to  her,  you  recommended  her 
immediate  departure  from  my  cottage ;  adding,  that  the- 
bearer  of  the  letter  would  conduct  her  to  the  place 
where  you  would  be  in  readiness  to  receive  her,  and 
give  her  the  fullest  explanation  of  the  motives  by 
which  you  were  actuated.  In  the  postscript,  you 
urged  the  most  immediate  compliance  with  the  de- 
sire contained  in  your  letter,  and  that  if  she  hesitated 
you  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue  to  her." 

Fitzallan  was  almost  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment. "  A  letter  from  me  !"  he  at  length  exclaimed, 
"  I  solemnly  declare  to  you,  that  I  never  wrote  a 
letter  to  her,  nor  am  I  in  the  least  implicated  in  any 
part  of  the  proceedings  which  have  been  instituted 
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against  her.  From  whatever  quarter  this  foul  play 
has  originated,  I  stand  exculpated  from  all  inter- 
ference in  it  either  directly  or  indirectly." 

*'  I  now  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  that  some 
misgivings  appeared  to  be  impressed  upon  her  mind 
when  she  read  the  letter,  and  that  she  asked  my  ad- 
vice how  she  was  to  act  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed  ;  I  then  candidly  told  her  that 
if  she  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
your  character,  she  could  not  act  otherwise  than  fol- 
low the  instructions  laid  down  for  her  in  the  letter." 
*  If  it  depend  on  that,'  she  exclaimed,  '  there  is 
only  one  choice  left  for  me,'  and  in  an  hour  after- 
wards she  was  in  the  carriage;  but  I  know  not  how 
to  account  for  it,  that  when  I  saw  her  ascending  the 
steps,  a  presentiment  flashed  across  my  mind,  that 
some  guilty  act  vvas  achieving." 

"  By  whom  was  she  accompanied?"  asked  Fitzallan, 
*'  in  what  stage  of  life  did  her  companion  appear  to  be?" 

"  A  gentleman,"  replied  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  far  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  but  there  was  that  in  his  general 
demeanour  which  bespoke  the  man  of  rank,  accom- 
panied at  the  same  time  with  so  much  kindness  and 
affability,  and  such  apparent  condescension  that  could 
not  fail  to  prepossess  every  person  in  his  favour.  If 
he  had  been  the  father  of  her,  he  could  not  have  be- 
haved towards  her  with  greater  affection  and  deli- 
cacy," 

*'  And  she  left  the  cottage  with  him  alone  ?"  asked 
Fitzallan,  in  a  significant  tone. 

"  Alone,"  answered  Mrs.  Gainsford.    *'  But — " 

*'  But  what?"    exclaimed    Fitzallan,   "  I  conjure- 
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you  conceal  not  from  me  one  single  incident  of  this 
whole  affair.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it  than  you  imagine,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow,  that  I  entertain  some  very  extraordinary  sus- 
picions respecting  this  business,  which  do  not  tend 
by  any  means  to  exalt  the  character  of  certain  indi- 
viduals." 

"  I  have  been  perfectly  explicit  with  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Gainsford ;  "  I  have  informed  you  that  she 
left  this  cottage  in  the  society  of  only  one  person ; 
what  further  information  can  you  expect  me  to  give 
you  ?" 

"  I  am  convinced  from  your  manner,''  said  Fitz- 
allan,  "that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  some 
further  disclosure,  and  as  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
myself  as  a  very  aggrieved  party  in  this  business^  I 
consider  that  the  obligation  is  imposed  upon  you  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  every  particular,  in  order 
that  a  direct  clue  may  be  afforded  me  of  tracing  this 
affair  to  its  origin,  and  thereby  exculpate  myself  from 
the  stigma  which  appears  at  present  to  rest  upon 
my  character.  Was  secrecy  enjoined  upon  you  by  the 
party  respecting  any  particulars  of  the  transaction?'* 

"  If  secrecy  were  imposed  on  me,"  said  Mrs.  Gains- 
ford,  "  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  imperative  upon 
me  to  adhere  to  it." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Fitzallan;  "but  allow  me  to 
say,  that  that  is  no  answer  to  my  question  ;  and  the 
adroit  manner  in  which  you  have  attempted  to  evade 
it,  convinces  me  that  my  suspicions  are  not  unfound- 
evl — that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  disclose  to  me 
more  than  you  have  already  done." 
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*'  I  declare  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsfcrd,  "  that  I 
have  disclosed  to  you  every  thin^  of  any  note  which 
occurred  within  the  precincts  of  my  cottag-e,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  answer  you  any  further  questions 
which  you  may  put  to  me  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  confess,  that  I  was  rather  startled  at  some  part 
of  the  information  that  was  conveyed  to  me ;  although, 
at  the  same  time^  on  maturer  reflection,  1  could  not 
but  consider  it  as  perfectly  natural  on  your  part." 

"  To  what  information  do  you  allude,"  asked  Fitz- 
allan. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  1  was  not 
enjoined  to  any  secrecy  on  that  point." 

"  Then  you  were  on  some  others,"  exclaimed  Fitz- 
allan,  with  his  usual  acuteness. 

"  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  you  quite  be- 
wilder me  with  your  questions  ;  and  besides,  I  never 
saw  you  look  so  wild  and  angry  before.  Dear  o'  me, 
what  can  have  come  to  you,  sir?  I  acknowledge  that 
it  is  natural  for  you,  as  I  said  before,  to  fret  and  fume 
about  the  poor  dear  girl ;  she  was  indeed  a  sweet 
creature ;  and  never  did  I  behold  in  all  my  born 
days  a  more  interesting  figure  than  when  she  was 
bending  in  tears  over  the  grave  of  her  child.  You 
should  have  seen  her  then,  sir,  and  you  would  indeed 
have  called  her  beautiful ;  but  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
as  it  is.  This  is  a  world  full  of  suffering  and  of 
misery  ;  and  they  are,  methinks,  the  best  off  who  are 
taken  from  it  in  their  iniancy." 

"  We  will  not  discuss  that  point  at  present,"  said 
Fitzallan  ;  *'  but  you  have  made  a  personal  allusion 
to  me,  intimating  that  it  was  natural  for  me  to  in- 
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terest  myself  about  the  unfortunate  girl ;  I  cannot 
however  discern  on  what  grounds  that  allusion  can 
be  made.  I  interfered  in  her  behalf,  impelled  by  the 
call  of  humanity  and  philanthropy  ;  accident  threw 
her  in  my  way,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  laid 
the  basis  of  an  arrang-ement,  by  which  she  could  be 
ultimately  restored  to  her  father,  and  consequently 
to  the  blessings  of  society." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  *'  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  enter  further  into  the  affairs  of  other  people 
than  they  choose  to  communicate  to  me,  although  I 
know  that  we  women  bear  the  character  (but  very 
unjustly,  I  assure  you)  of  knowing  more  about 
other  people's  affairs  than  we  do  of  our  own  ;  but — 
I  make  no  doubt  you  had  very  good  and  cogent 
reasons  for  acting  as  you  have  done — a  business  like 
yours  ought  not  to  be  made  public  to  the  whole 
world,  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  market  cross,  for  every 
wide-mouthed,  gaping  gossip  to  carry  home  to  her 
fireside  wherewith  to  amuse  her  daughters  on  a 
winter's  eve." 

The  patience  of  Fitzallan  was  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted; he  fidgeted  about  the  room;  the  whole 
harangue  of  the  worthy  matron  was  an  enigma  to 
him  ;  he  saw  that  she  was  evidently  framing  her  dis- 
course upon  some  surreptitious  information  that  had 
been  conveyed  to  her ;  but  how  to  get  to  the  root  and 
branch  of  it  appeared  to  set  all  his  ingenuity  at  defi- 
ance, for  the  matron  seemed  to  be  so  guarded  and 
circumspect  in  her  explanations,  that  she  resembled  a 
wholesome,  well-fed  oyster — the  greater  the  force 
which  is  employed  to  open  it,  the  closer  do  the  sheila 
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adhere,  conscious  of  the  luscious  morsel  v/hich  is  con- 
tained within  them.  "  Really,  madam,"  said  Fitz- 
allan,  at  last,  under  an  evident  ebullition  of  the 
hig'hest  displeasure,  "my  mind  is  just  now  not  in  a 
tone  to  be  played  with ;  no  two  strings  of  it  are  in 
unison,  and  therefore  I  request  from  you  an  explicit 
definition  of  your  meaning,  when  you  declared  that 
it  was  natural  for  me  to  show  the  sympathy  which 
has  distinguished  my  conduct  on  this  occasion." 

"  On  what  better  ground,"  asked  Mrs.  Gainsford, 
"  can  I  form  my  opinion  than  on  the  information 
from  your  own  father  ?" 

"  From  my  own  father !"  repeated  Fitzallan,  literally 
pale  with  astonishment.  "  You  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  individual  who  has  now  taken  our 
unfortunate  friend  under  his  protection,  pretended 
that  he  was  my  father  ?" 

"  And  I  will  be  further  explicit  with  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Gainsford ;  "  he  made  no  hesitation  to  confess 
that  his  son  was  the  father  of  the  child  ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  said,  that  I  thought  it  very  natural  for  you 
to  interest  yourself  about  the  mother." 

"  It  is  a  gross,  a  hellish  imposition,"  said  Fitzallan ; 
"  he  could  not,  dare  not  say  it :  and  as  to  my  father, 
I  know  not — ."  He  suddenly  checked  himself; 
and  stamping  the  floor  with  his  fool,  exclaimed,  "  I 
am  doomed  to  be  the  subject  of  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation." On  a  sudden,  however,  an  idea 
appeared  to  flash  across  his  mind,  and  he  began  to 
consider  whether  the  individual  who  had  taken  the 
daughter  of  Arnfeld  under  his  protection  was  not 
actually  Lord  Dufresne,  and  consequently  he  mighty 
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and  with  great  truth,  have  acknowledged  that  his  son 
was  the  seducer  of  the  unfortunate  gir!;  and  that,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  moment,  Mrs.  Gainsford  might 
have  committed  the  mistake  of  considering  him  the 
identical  son,  and  consequently  the  guilty  criminal  in 
the  business.  In  contradiction,  however,  to  this  view 
of  the  case,  the  letter,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
written  by  himself,  and  which  had  such  a  direct  and 
powerful  influence  over  Maria,  as  to  induce  her  to 
commit  herself  to  the  protection  of  an  entire  stranger, 
was  in  itself  a  strong  corroboration  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  whole  plan,  and  that  her  rem^oval  had 
been  determined  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  her  retreat  by  some  of  the  immediate  ac- 
quaintance of  Fitzallan,  whose  character  could  not 
but  now  fall  in  the  estimation  of  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous, and  might  ultimately  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
future  establishment  in  life. 

There  are  some  minds  on  which,  if  an  impression 
be  once  made,  it  becomes  a  task  of  no  common  diffi- 
culty to  erase  it,  and  in  proportion  to  the  contracted 
and  illiberal  disposition  of  that  mind,  so  is  its  tenacity 
of  any  calumny  or  evil  report  which  is  circulated  to 
the  disadvantage  of  another's  character.  Mrs.  Gains- 
ford  had  the  opinion  firmly  rooted  in  her  mind,  that 
the  letter  was  actually  written  by  Fitzallan,  and  his 
denial  of  it  only  tended,  according  to  her  viev/  of  the 
case,  to  aggravate  the  charge  against  him.  It  was 
not  consistent  with  the  usual  course  of  things,  that 
is,  as  far  as  her  own  experience  and  foresight  ex- 
tended, and  by  what  other  criteria  can  it  be  expected 
that  any  person  should  arrive  at  the  judgment  of  any 
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particular  circumstance,  especially  if  that  judgment  is 
to  be  a  correct  one  ;  it  must  be  repeated,  that  in  her 
opinion  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  act  indeed,  with- 
out any  further  parenthetical  matter,  that  the  father 
should  bring  a  letter  from  the  son,  and  that  the  son 
should  deny  having  written  such  a  letter;  that  the 
party  concerned  should  act  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  that  letter,  and  yet,  after  all,  that  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  business  should  be  almost  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  at  an  event  which  he 
could  not  but  foresee  would  actually  take  place,  but 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  he  appeared  as  decidedly  ignorant  as  a 
Hottentot  would  be  in  the  management  of  a  steam- 
engine.  The  worthy  matron  put  all  these  pros  and 
eons  into  the  scale  of  her  final  judgment ;  and  if  the 
consequence  of  that  judgment  had  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  the  precincts  of  her  own  demesne,  no  per- 
son would  have  had  any  right  to  have  entered  upon 
the  said  demesne,  and  to  have  quarrelled  with  her 
on  account  of  the  conclusion  to  which  she  had  arrived ; 
but  as  it  will  appear  hereafter  that  she,  with  the 
wonted  garrulity  of  her  sex,  overstepped  the  precincts 
of  that  demesne,  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  in 
other  quarters  the  erroneous  judgment  which  she 
had  formed,  to  the  great  and  manifest  injury  of  one 
of  the  parties  concerned,  it  has  been  considered  ne- 
cessary, from  a  spirit  of  the  strictest  impartiality,  to 
expose  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  par  consequence^ 
the  real  quarter  to  which  the  blame  ought  to  be 
attached. 

From  this  digressive  matter,  and  which  ought  to  be 
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considered  as  entirely  apologetical  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Gainsford,  we  must  return  to  the  snu£^,  carpeted, 
eight-chaired,  two-tabled  parlour  at  the  cottage,  one 
of  the  said  eight  chairs  being  occupied  by  the  hero  ef 
this  tale,  and  another  by  the  person  of  the  worthy, 
but  rather  narrow-minded  tenant ;  the  former  betray- 
ing an  uncommon  degree  of  restlessness  and  fidgety 
motion  on  his  seat,  and  the  latter  all  the  becoming 
stiffness,  erectness  of  carriage,  and  pride  of  demea- 
nour, which  ladies  of  her  particular  tone  are  gene- 
rally in  the  habit  of  exhibiting,  when  they  have  fully 
convinced  themselves  that  they  are  in  the  right  in 
every  thing  they  say,  although  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  impress  the  same  conviction  upon 
any  one  of  their  auditors. 

'  "  I  can,  however,  in  some  measure,"  said  Mrs. 
Gainsford,  taking  up  the  thread  of  discourse  where 
our  very  unseasonable  digression  broke  it  in  twain, 
*'  make  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  acts  com- 
mitted by  your  sex,  Mr.  Fitzallan,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  your  nature  to  work  upon 
the  weakness  of  ours,  (Mrs.  Gainsford  did  not  say 
whether  she  spoke  from  experience,)  and  to  make  us 
^he  dupes  of  your  unprincipled  stratagems.  But 
what  shall  I  say,  when  I  behold  one  of  my  own  sex  co- 
operating with  yours  in  the  completion  of  a  work  of 
seduction,  and  lending  herself  in  a  secret  and  clan- 
destine manner  to  be  the  accessory  to  the  irreme- 
diable ruin  of  the  helpless  victim.  Mr.  Fitzallan, 
Sir,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  a  most  vehement  tone, 
"  my  very  blood  boils  with  indignation  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  such  a  spectacle  ;  and  I  blush  for  the  honour 
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and  reputation  of  my  sex,  that  one  can  be  found  so 
degraded,  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  delicacy  and 
modesty,  so  dead  to  every  generous  feeling  of  the 
female  heart,  such  an  enemy  to  virtue,  such  a  traitor 
to  her  sex,  and  such  an  abettor  of  your  sex  in  your 
infamous  designs  against  the  innocence  of  ours.  But 
I'll  say  no  more ;  only,  that  a  woman  who  will 
demean  herself,  by  entering  into  a  coalition  against 
the  virtue  of  one  of  her  own  sex,  ought  to  be  branded 
on  the  hand,  to  be  whipped  at  a  cart's  tail,  to  stand 
two  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  to  work  ten  hours  out 
of  the  twelve  at  the  treadmill." 

During  this  most  forcible  harangue,  delivered  with 
the  requisite  vehemence  and  gesticulation,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the  action, 
Fitzallan  was  very  coolly  amusing  himself  with  the 
appendages  to  his  watch,  or,  with  an  apparent  vacuity 
of  look,  was  counting  the  number  of  nails  which 
studded  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  horse-hair  chairs, 
which  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  room.  To  stop  the  ascent  of  a  rocket,  to  make  a 
river  flow  back  to  its  source,  to  make  an  attorney  an 
honest  man,  or  an  honest  man  an  attorney,  or  to  stop 
a  woman's  tongue  when  it  is  in  full  motion,  he  knew 
to  be  amongst  the  impossibilities  of  human  life  ;  lie 
therefore  calmly  awaited  the  much  wished  for  moment 
when  the  elasticity  of  Mrs.  Gainsford's  tongue  should 
have  subsided,  and  an  opportunity  thereby  given  to 
him  of  very  respectfully  taking  his  leave,  or  putting 
an  end  at  once  to  the  conversation,  by  fully  coinciding 
in  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  every  thing  that  had  ■ 
been  said,  which  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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-efficient,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
voking acts  which  can  be  committed  in  the  opinion  of 
certain  ladies  who  delifrht  in  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
as  it  deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  talents  in  the  enviable  accomplishment  of 
contradiction. 

The  curiosity  of  Fitzallan  was  however  excited  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  to  ascertain  to  what  particular 
lady  Mrs.  Gainsford  alluded,  and  how  far  she  might 
be  implicated  in  the  removal  of  Maria  from  her 
asylum,  which  might  prove  a  clue  to  himself  to  dis- 
cover the  real  parties  who  had  taken  upon  themselves 
to  make  use  of  his  name,  in  the  perpetration  of  an 
Bct  for  which,  perhaps,  they  had  no  other  authority 
than  the  promotion  of  their  own  private  interests. 

"  You  have  made  an  allusion,"  said  Fitzallan, 
*'  to  the  interference  of  a  lady  in  this  mysterious 
business.  Was  the  bearer  of  my  forged  letter  then 
accompanied  by  any  lady?" 

"  I  cannot  affirm,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  that  he 
was  actually  accompanied  to  this  cottage  by  a  lady; 
but  the  carriage  had  not  proceeded  further  than  about 
two  hundred  yards,  when  I  saw  a  lady  emerge  from 
the  little  copse  by  the  road  side,  and  having  entered 
the  carriage,  it  drove  off  at  full  speed." 

"  Was  the  lady  young,  or  advanced  in  years?" 
asked  Fitzallan. 

"  The  distance,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  would 
not  allow  me  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  features; 
but,  from  general  appearances,  I  should  consider  her 
to  be  about  the  age  of  fifty." 

"  Did  Maria,  previously  to  her  departure,  make 
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any  mention  of  her  father — or — or  of  any  other  per- 
son ?"  asked  Fitzallan. 

*'  There  is  a  small  packet  in  her  bed-room,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  which  I  have  undertaken 
shall  be  delivered  to  her  father  ;  but  in  regard  to  any 
other  person,  I  can)iot  say  that  she  expressed  herself 
as  being  in  the  slightest  degree  interested  about 
them." 

"  Did  she  make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  Monck- 
ton  ?"  asked  Fitzallan. 

"  I  am  certain  that  name  never  escaped  hsr  lips," 
answered  Mrs.  Gainsford.  "  In  fact,  she  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed,  and  so  lost  almost  to  every  thing 
that  was  passing  around  her  ;  that  she  appeared  like 
a  lamb  led  to  the  block,  perfectly  careless  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  danger  which  threatened  her  ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  the  letter  was  not  written  either  wit?i  your 
privity,  or  by  your  authority,  there  is  then  no  saying 
to  what  luckless  fate  the  poor  creature  may  be 
doomed." 

*'  I  shall  make  it  my  immediate  business,"  said 
Fitzallan,  "to  see  her  father  on  the  subject;  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  exonerate  myself  in  his 
opinion  from  all  participation  in  the  abduction  of  his 
daughter.   Shall  I  be  the  bearer  of  her  parcel  to  him?" 

"  How  could  you  think,  Mr.  Fitzallan,"  said  Mrs, 
Gainsford,  bridling  up  with  an  air  of  offended 
dignity,  "  that  I  should  abuse  the  confidence  which 
has  been  reposed  in  me ;  the  parcel  was  in- 
trusted to  my  particular  care,  and  I  undertook 
that   it   should  be  delivered   to  her  father   by   ray 
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own  hands ;  and,  therefore,  you  must  not  suppose 
that  I  would  break  my  word  so  easily,  and  thereby 
lay  myself  open  to  the  animadversions  of  the  inter- 
ested party  at  some  future  day." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  I  had  no  intention 
to  wound  your  feelings,  my  sole  motive  being  to 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  the  delivery  of  the  parcel." 

"  I  perfectly  acquit  you,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  of 
any  wilful  intent  to  induce  me  to  the  commission  of 
an  act,  which  might  expose  me,  at  some  future  day, 
to  the  charge  of  a  breach  of  trust;  and  you  may  also 
rest  assured,  that  in  declining  your  offer  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  parcel,  I  was  not  actuated  by  any  other 
motive  than  a  sense  of  principle,  which  has  hitherto 
distinguished  me  through  life." 

It  is  by  no  means  meant  to  infer  that  the  conduct 
of  the  worthy  matron  through  life  had  not  been  distin- 
guished, generally  speaking,  by  a  decided  principle  of 
rectitude,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  have  escaped 
the  observations  of  those  who  have  mingled  much  in 
ihe  world,  that  the  individual,  who  is  loud  in  his  own 
praise  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  any  particular 
virtue,  is  in  general  most  strikingly  deficient  in  it ;  a 
jailor  will  talk  of  his  humanity,  a  demirep  of  her  mo- 
desty, a  lawyer  of  his  honesty,  a  sectarian  of  his 
liberality,  a  nobleman  of  his  affability,  a  bishop  of  his 
humility,  a  member  of  parliament  of  his  indepen- 
dence, a  nun  of  her  virtue,  and  a  monk  of  his  celi- 
bacy ;  and  yet  no  doubt  can  exist,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  task  to  discover  the  existence 
of  any  of  those  virtues  inherent  in  the  respective 
characters   which   have  been  mentioned.     The  good 
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lady  of  the  cottage  laid  a  very  great  stress  upon  her 
sense  of  principle  in  her  denial  of  the  offer  of  Fitz- 
allan,  and  he  had  no  business  whatever  to  entertain 
a  doubt  for  a  single  moment,  that  her  principle,  and 
her  principle  only,  was  the  ruling  motive  of  her 
action.  We  have,  however,  heard  of  a  clever  fellow 
who  invented  a  machine  by  which  the  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  the  heart  could  be  ascertained  ;  this 
machine,  however,  had  only  a  physical  tendency,  and 
therefore,  an  opening  is  still  left  for  the  discovery  of 
a  machine,  the  tendency  of  which  shall  be  positively 
of  a  moral  power,  by  the  application  of  which  a  test 
may  be  acquired  whereby  to  judge  of  the  g"enuine- 
ness  or  falsity  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  heart  in 
its  dark  and  secret  chambers,  and  which  afterwards 
show  themselves  in  so  many  multiform  shapes  in 
all  the  various  relations  of  human  life.  Now  had 
such  a  machine  been  in  active  operation  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  events  of  this  important  history  took 
place,  and  Fitzallan  had  applied  it  to  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Gainsford,  the  discovery  would  have  been  in- 
stantaneous, that  the  motive  given  by  the  lady  for 
her  refusal  of  the  offer  of  Fitzallan  was  not  the  real 
one,  but  that  it  sprang  from  an  intense  impulse  of 
curiosity  to  obtain  a  deeper  knowledge  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  seduction  of  the  late  in- 
mate of  her  cottage,  and  from  whom  could  she  hope 
to  gain  that  end  with  greater  success,  tlian  from  the 
father  himself?  In  the  opinion  of  the  lady,  there  was 
something  exceedingly  romantic  and  mysterious  in 
the  business,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
where  is  the  female  labourinc:  under  an  excitation  of 
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that  kind,  who  would  not  skip  over  a  hundred  ob- 
stacles rising  progressively  in  their  degree  of  diffi- 
culty, and  even  supposing  that  before  she  could 
enfranchise  many  of  them,  she  would  have  to  wade 
through  many  mean  and  disgraceful  places,  which 
might  leave  a  stain  upon  her  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life. 

Fitzallan  was,  however,  bound  to  believe  that 
Mrs.  Gainsford  had  in  reality  no  other  motive  for  the 
delivery  of  the  parcel  into  the  hands  of  Arnfeld  than 
her  conscientious  scruples  respecting  the  performance 
of  her  promise  to  his  daughter,  and  finding  that  no 
further  information  could  be  extracted  from  her 
touching  any  of  the  circumstances  bearing  on  the 
sudden  departure  of  his  late  charge,  he  took  his 
leave.  In  a  very  short  time  afterwards,  the  con- 
scientious lady  was  seen  tripping  along  the  road 
with  that  degree  of  haste  which  generally  induces 
the  spectator  to  believe,  that  the  business  on  which 
the  traveller  is  bent  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  likely  to 
be  too  much  for  him. 

Mrs.  Gainsford  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
abode  of  the  heart-broken  father,  and  without  much 
ceremony  she  was  introduced  into  the  room  in  which 
he  was  sitting  in  all  the  gloom  of  his  ircurable  sor- 
row, at  war  with  himself,  at  war  with  the  whole 
world,  and  particularly  at  war  with  every  one  who  in 
truded  themselves  into  his  society  on  any  business 
connected  with  his  daughter.  On  her  entering  the 
room,  Mrs.  Gainsford  almost  wished  that  her  curio- 
sity had  not  got  the  better  of  her  prudence,  for  she 
saw  before  her  a  being  who  appeared  to  her  as  the 
F  2 
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veriest  outcast  of  human  nature,  whose  squalid 
wretchedness  declared  that  there  was  not  a  fellow- 
being  who  look  an  interest  about  him,  or  that  there 
was  one  in  whom  he  was  interested.  Although  it 
was  mid-day,  the  apartment  had  a  depressing  gloom 
in  it,  occasioned  by  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  light 
which  peeped  through  the  apertures  of  a  window 
curtain,  which  by  the  dust  that  was  almost  incrusted. 
upon  it,  appeared  not  to  have  been  raised  for  the  course 
of  many  months ;  the  whole  furniture  of  the  room 
betrayed  the  appearance  of  all  want  -of  attention  ; 
various  parts  of  his  habiliments  lay  dispersed  on  the 
chairs  and  the  floor ;  and  a  straw  bonnet,  which  had 
been  once  worn  by  his  daughter,  was  lying  covered 
with  dust  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room,  having 
the  appearance,  by  its  bruised  state,  of  having  been 
trampled  upon  by  some  person  in  his  rage.  Arnfeld, 
on  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Gainsford,  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  which  was  placed  near  the  fireside,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
gazing  stedfastly  at  some  object  which  was  on  the 
hearth,  but  in  reality  it  had  no  fixed  object,  for  it  was 
the  look  of  the  unsettled  and  distracted  mind,  which 
has  too  much  within  itself  to  interest  itself  about  ex- 
ternals. He  appeared  scarcely  to  notice  the  entrance 
of  his  visitor,  but  on  a  sudden  he  roused  himself 
from  his  torpor,  and  in  a  tone  which  struck  a  chill- 
ness  over  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Gainsford,  he  exclaimed, 
*'  Your  business  with  me,  woman  !" 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  in  a  state  of 
trepidation,  "  that  I  am  addressing  myself  to  Major 
Arnfeld?" 
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"  You  are,"  he  cried,  "  and  what  of  that  ?  I  know 
not  that  Major  Arnfeld  has  any  business  with  you, 
or  you  with  him  ;  I  thought  his  business  with  the 
world  was  finished." 

"  Mine,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  will  occupy  a  very 
short  portion  of  your  time,  Sir.  " 

"  The  shorter  the  better,  Madam,"  said  Arnfeld. 

''  I  am  the  bearer,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  of  a 
parcel  from — from — " 

"  I  know  it  !"  exclaimed  Arnfeld,  "  it  is  from  a 
girl  whom  I  once  called  my  daughter.'' 

"  Know  it !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gainford,  with  surprise. 

"  Know  it,"  repeated  Arnfeld  with  a  most  ghastly 
smile,  "  yes,  I  do  know  of  it,  I  am  proud  of  it,  it  is  a 
present,  to  me  it  is  inestimable,  give  it  me." 

Mrs.  Gainsford  placed  it  in  his  hand  ;  and  dash- 
ing it  on  the  floor,  he  stamped  on  it  repeatedly  with 
all  the  fury  of  the  maniac;  then  casting  a  thrilling 
look  on  his  terrified  companion,  he  asked  in  a  voice 
half  stifled  with  rage,  '*  what  further  business  have 
you  now  with  me?" 

"  Nothing  further,  Sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Gainsford, 
"  I  have  executed  the  commission  intrusted  to  me, 
and  in  regard  to  your  daughter,  I  hope  that — " 

"  You  hope,"  cried  Arnfeld,  "  that  her  God  in 
heaven  will  punish  her ;  is  not  that  your  hope  ?" 

"  Much  rather,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  that  he 
will  forgive  her." 

"  There  is  no  such  word  as  forgiveness,"  said 
Arnfeld,  "  written  for  her  on  the  tablet  of  heaven, 
for  the  tears  of  a  broken-hearted  father  have  washed 
it  out." 
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"  But  repentance  may  restore  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gains- 
ford,  *'  for  it  is  a  plea,  which  is  never  relused  in  hea- 
ven, nor  ought  to  be  on  earth." 

"  Ah  !  thou  serpent,"  exclaimed  Arnfeld,  "  I  now 
see  through  thy  treacherous  wiles ;  thou  art  sent 
hither  to  tell  me  that  my  daughter  repenteth,  and 
that  as  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  forgiveness  myself,  I 
ought  not  to  refuse  it  to  her.'*   ^ 

"  If  nights  spent  in  tears,  if  days  consumed  in 
speechless  grief,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  may  be  consi- 
dered as  indicative  of  repentance,  then  indeed  is  your 
daughter  one  of  the  sincerest  penitents  on  earth." 

"  The  devils  themselves,"  said  Arnfeld,  "  have 
talked  of  their  repentance,  'tis  as  good  as  hers ;  but 
can  her  repentance  restore  to  me  my  honour,  or  to 
her,  her  virtue  ?  can  it  enable  me  to  appear  again 
amongst  my  associates  with  my  head  erect,  with  the 
bold  and  open  countenance  of  an  unsullied  reputa- 
tion? can  it  restore  me  to  what  I  once  was?  can  it 
tend  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  hangs  over  my 
future  life,  and  which  drives  me  to  my  grave  as  my 
last  refuge  ?  ask  her  all  this,  and  then  tell  me  of 
what  value  is  her  repentance.  Go,  go !  bid  her 
weep  until  her  last  tear  be  exhausted ;  tell  her  to 
weep  for  herself;  I  ask  no  tear  of  hers  to  be  shed 
over  my  grave.  How  looked  she  this  morning?  pale 
and  woe-begone,  I'll  warrant  ye.  Tell  her  I'll  send 
her  paramour  to  her,  but  it  shall  be  when  he  is  in  his 
shroud ;  she  may  then  fondle  with  his  locks,  she 
may  tell  him  again  how  sweet  was  the  kiss  when  she 
yielded  to  him  her  virtue  ;  she  may  repeat  to  him  o'er 
and  o'er  again  all  their  sweet  endearments,  and  I'll 
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then  burst  upon  them,  and  show  to  her  the  gash 
which  my  dagger  has  inflicted  in  his  heart.  Looked 
she  well  this  morning  ?" 

"  They  best  can  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  who 
have  now  the  care  of  her  ;  I  behaved  to  her  with  the 
utmost  kindness  whilst  she  was  under  my  roof,  but 
I  am  afraid  she  has  been  led  away  by  some  design- 
ing people  to  effect  some  private  purpose  of  their 
own  ;"  and  Mrs.  Gainsford  now  proceeded  to  relate  to 
the  afflicted  father  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  removal  of  his  daughter. 

During  this  recital,  the  various  passions  which  agi- 
tated the  breast  of  Arnfeld,  were  displayed  in  his  dis- 
torted features  ;  at  one  time  exhibiting  a  ghastly 
paleness,  at  another  crimsoned  with  the  deep  flush  of 
the  most  revengeful  anger.  Ever  and  anon  the  most 
horrid  imprecations  burst  from  his  lips,  and  in  epi- 
thets of  the  most  violent  vituperation  he  expressed 
his  eternal  revenge  upon  those  who  had  been  the 
destroyers  of  his  earthly  happiness.  At  times  he 
appeared  to  sink  into  a  sullen  fit  of  musing,  as  if  he 
were  brooding  over  some  horrid  scheme  by  which 
that  revenge  could  be  satisfied,  whilst  Mrs.  Gainsford 
stood  a  silent  spectator  of  this  breathing  wreck  of  a 
human  being,  and  secretly  thanking  heaven  that  she 
had  never  been  a  mother. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  at  last,  suddenly  rousing  him- 
self, "  the  fiends  have  made  more  work  for  me ; 
one  of  them,  thank  heaven,  is  in  my  power,  and  his 
doom  is  sealed." 

"  In  his  defence,  I  can  only  say,"  said  Mrs. 
Gainsford,  *'  that  every  part  of  his  conduct  towards 
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her,  whilst  she  was  under  my  roof,  was  distinguished 
by  the  greatest  affection  and  kindness ;  in  fact,  it 
seemed  to  be  his  only  wish  to  make  the  utmost  repa- 
ration for  the  injury  which  he  had  committed,  and 
she  seemed  herself  to  be  sensible  of  it,  for  she  ever 
spoke  of  him  to  me  as  her  greatest,  only  benefactor.'* 

During  this  speech,  the  eyes  of  Arnfeld  flashed 
with  rage  ;  "And  has  the  villain  then,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  dared  even  to  intrude  himself  into  that  last  place 
of  refuge!  that  last  asylum  which  had  been  chosen 
for  her?  and  as  for  you,  Madam,  base  and  unprin- 
cipled must  have  been  your  disposition,  which  could 
have  prompted  you  to  admit  her  destroyer  within 
the  precincts  of  your  dwelling;  and  where  then  was 
Mr.  Fitzallan,  where  was  her  disinterested  protector, 
who  could,  under  the  pretence  of  placing  her  in  an 
asylum,  sanction  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  her 
destroyer  ?" 

"  If  the  letter  had  not  been  written  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
allan himself,"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  I  am  certain 
that  she  would  not  have  confided  herself  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  entire  strangers  ;  and  that  very  circum- 
stance created  the  suspicion  in  my  mind  that  Mr. 
Fitzallan  was  acting  a  double  part  towards  her." 

"  Inveterate  as  is  my  hatred  for  every  thing  that 
bears  the  shape  of  a  human  being,"  said  Arnfeld, 
"  still  I  will  not  condemn  that  young  man  until  I 
have  heard  his  explanation  of  the  atfair ;  if  he  be 
guilty,  if  he  have  wormed  himself  into  my  good  opi- 
nion merely  to  betray  me,  and  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  destroyer  of  my  child,  then  for  ever  will  I  shut 
ray  heart  against  every  gentler  feeling  which  once 
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belonged  to  my  nature.  I  will  glory  in  every  oppor- 
tunity that  can  be  afForded  me  of  injuring  one  of  my 
own  species,  and  I  will  rush  into  the  world  to  seek 
for  objects  who  deem  themselves  happy,  that  I  may 
discover  some  means  of  altering  their  condition,  and 
so  far  steeping  them  in  misery,  that  they  shall  curse 
the  hour  which  gave  them  birth.  No  human  happi- 
ness shall  live  if  Arnfeld  knows  it ;  he  will  appear 
in  the  midst  of  it,  as  some  exterminating  fiend, 
blowing  from  his  lips  some  blasting  mildew,  that  no 
plant  of  peace  shall  thrive  in  it.  In  the  guise  of 
the  consoling  friend  he  will  approach  the  cradle 
where  the  first-born  lies  wrapt  in  sleep,  he  will  fondle 
the  cherub,  and  call  the  mother  blessed  to  whom 
God  has  given  such  a  child,  and  whilst  the  tear  of 
gratitude  swims  in  the  maternal  eye,  and  the  full 
bosom,  bursting  with  the  stream  of  life,  is  anxiously 
waiting  the  wakening  of  its  idol,  then,  with  the  laugh 
of  the  fiend,  will  he  break  the  bonds  of  life  ;  the 
writhing  of  the  infant  shall  be  his  pastime,  its  last 
groan  shall  be  his  lullaby.  No,  no,  Fitzallan  never 
has  injured  m»\" 

"  Then,"  asked  Mrs.  Gainsford,  "  why  did  he 
write  the  letter  in  which  he  tacitly  acknowledges 
himself  the  seducer  of  your  daughter,  and  that  the 
bearer  of  it  is  his  own  father,  to  whom  it  is  his  par- 
ticular desire  that  she  should  intrust  herself?" 

"  A  gross,  a  damnable  imposition,"  said  Arnfeld, 
"of which  you  have  been  made  the  dupe.  Fitz- 
allan  knows  well  her  seducer,  and  as  to  the  father  of 
the  villain  taking  the  victim  of  his  son  under  his  pro- 
tection, it  would  be  an  act  so  contrary  to  the  cus- 
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tomary  conduct  of  nobility,  who  deem  the  seduction 
of  innocence  an  act  of  condescension,  that  were 
such  an  event  to  take  place,  1  would  have  it  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  human  nature,  as  an  earthquake  is 
in  the  physical  world,  an  accident  of  a  century." 

"It  appears  impossible,'*'  said  Mrs.  Gainsford, 
"  to  divine  the  motives  of  the  chief  actors  in  this 
atfair;  that  deception  has  been  used  no  doubt  can 
exist,  and  can  deception  exist  without  guilt  ?'* 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  other 
people,"  said  Arnfeld ;  "  I  have  been  the  victim 
of  deception  unparalleled  in  its  atrocity,  unexam- 
pled in  its  effects  ;  now  all  that  is  left  me  is  revenge, 
and  it  shall  be  poured  on  the  heads  of  the  perpetra- 
tors, like  a  consuming  fire  from  heaven,  and  they 
shall  disappear  and  no  one  tell  their  resting  place. 
It  was  my  wish  to  have  died  as  my  father  died, 
respected  and  beloved,  and  if  only  one  tear  had  been 
shed  on  my  grave  it  would  have  been  some  consola- 
tion to  my  emancipated  spirit;  but  it  was  one  of  the 
dark  angels  who  wrote  my  destiny  in  the  book  of 
fate,  and  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
catastrophe  will  be  accomplished.  If  a  man  has  but 
one  to  love  him  in  the  world  he  cannot  be  called 
poor;  but  how  deep  must  that  poverty  be,  if  an  indi- 
vidual can  look  over  the  whole  habitable  world  and 
be  constrswned  to  exclaim,  I  am  myself  alone.  I 
am,  however,  that  individual,  but  after  having  per- 
formed one  deed,  I  will  set  forth  on  my  wanderings, 
nor  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  nor  the  dews  of  the 
night  shall  harm  me ;  the  very  brutes  that  prey  on 
man  will  pass  heedlessly  by  me,  knowing  that  I  no 
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longer  belong  to  the  species  ;  and  in  some  uninha- 
bited solitude  shall  my  last  breath  go  out.  The  wan- 
derer will,  perhaps,  find  me,  and  he  will  gather  my 
bones  together,  and  huddle  them  into  a  hole  as  the 
remains  of  some  wretched  suicide."  Looking  with 
a  degree  of  forced  composure  in  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Gainsford,  he  asked,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  "  Have  you 
any  further  information  to  give  me  respecting  my 
daughter  ?" 

"  None,"  answered  Mrs.  Gainsford. 

"  When  saw  you  Mr.  Fitzallan?"    asked  Arnfeld. 

"  About  two  hours  ago,"  answered  Mrs.  Gains- 
ford. 

"  Good,"  said  Arnfeld,  rising  from  his  chair;  "  I 
will  seek  him  out,  and  then,  a  few  days  more  shall 
see  me  a  wanderer  in  the  world." 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  visit  me  at  my  cottage,"  said 
Mrs.  Gainsford ;  "  its  tranquillity  and  seclusion  may 
prove  of  some  benefit  to  you." 

"  It  has  been  the  abode  of  my  daughter,"  said 
Arnfeld ;  "  I  should  hear  her  step  in  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves;  in  every  gust  that  swept  by  my  window 
at  night  I  should  hear  her  voice  ;  every  object  that  I 
beheld,  I  should  say  her  eyes  have  rested  upon  them, 
and  I  should  hate  them  for  it ;  the  very  air  I  breathe 
would  seem  tainted  to  me  ;  the  odour  of  the  flowers 
sickening  to  me,  for  I  should  think  they  might  have 
been  planted  by  her ;  as  to  tranquillity,  I  want  none 
that  human  power  can  give  me ;  it  is  man  who 
has  robbed  me  of  that  which  I  had,  and  I  will  not 
receive  any  other  in  return  for  it;  he  has  taken 
from  me  a  diamond,  and,  perhaps,  would  off'er  me  in 
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exchange  a  pebble  ;  he  will  give  his  dross  for  my 
gold,  his  bauble  for  my  gem." 

"  You  are,  no  doubt,  jicquainted  with  the  name  of 
the  father  of  the  seducer  of  your  daughter?"  asked 
Mrs.  Gainsford,  conscious,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  question,  but,  impelled  by  her 
curiosity,  she  could  not  refrain  from  asking  it. 

"  No  doubt  I  am,"  answered  Arnfeld,  in  a  hasty 
tone,  "  but  does  it  thence  follow  that  all  the  world 
should  know  it?" 

"  I  thought,  only—"  said  Mrs.  Gainsford,  confused 
at  the  answer  which  she  had  received,  "  it  struck  me 
that  if  you  knew  his  father,  her  retreat  could  be  then 
soon  discovered." 

"  And  what  if  it  were?"  exclaimed  Arnfeld, 
*'  what  then  ?  You  would  have  me,  perhaps,  show 
myself  as  a  guest  at  the  same  table,  bestov\ing  my 
hearty  thanks  for  the  great  condescension  shown  to- 
wards me  ;  rejoicing  in  the  elevation  of  my  daughter 
to  such  distinguished  society  ;  expressing  my  hopes 
that  she  would  yield  in  every  thing  to  their  further 
wishes,  and  declaring  my  unfeigned  regret  that  her 
seducer  is  not  present  that  I  might  overwhelm  hijii 
with  my  wannest  obligations  for  the  high  and  s}:ecial 
honour  which  he  has  so  profusely  conferred  upon  my 
family  ;  and  think  }ou  that  this  conduct  would  be 
uncommon  in  the  world?  Look  around  you,  and  how 
many  fathers  do  you  see  who  are  living  on  the  bounty 
of  the  titled  libertine  into  whose  arms  he  has  thrown 
his  daughter  ?  at  whose  epicurean  table  he  is  pam- 
pering himself  with  the  choicest  viands,  and  besotting- 
hiniscif  with  the  rarest  wines,  the  price  of  which  has 
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been  the  virtue  of  his  daughter.  A  beautiful  daug-h- 
ter  has  ere  now  placed  a  coronet  on  the  head  of  her 
father,  a  humble  mechanic;  and  so  grossly  depraved 
is  human  nature,  that  fathers  have  undertaken  the 
office  of  the  hired  pander  to  corrupt  their  daughter's 
virtue  in  order  to  insure  the  favour  of  an  opulent 
patron  ;  these  things  are  not  uncommon  in  the  world, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  there  are  those  who  will  point  at 
me  as  nice  and  squeamish  ;  but  it  is  as  well  that  all 
fathers  do  not  think  as  I  do,  for  so  gross  is  the  liber- 
tinism, of  the  age,  that  were  it  so,  the  spectacle  of  a 
broken-hearted  father  in  the  world  would  be  as  com- 
mon as  the  provviing  prostitute  of  the  night.  Now, 
my  good  woman,  you  may  return  to  your  home,  and 
you  may  blazon  it  to  the  world,  that  you  know  a 
father  who  will  die  to  avenge  the  seduction  of  his 
child  ;  and  if  you  hear  of  a  father  plunging  his  dag- 
ger into  the  heart  of  that  seducer,  know  it  was  I  who 
did  it."  He  took  the  parcel  from  the  ground,  and 
throwing  it  into  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room, 
exclaimed,  "  There  let  it  lie,  its  contents  are  now  to 
me  of  trifling  value." 

Mrs.  Gainsford  took  her  departure,  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  visit.  She  had  not 
added  a  single  iota  to  her  stock  of  knowledge,  nor 
had  she  arrived  at  the  cognizance  of  a  single  circum- 
stance which  she  considered  it  worth  her  while  to 
stop  at  the  house  of  any  of  her  acquaintance  to  retail, 
and  to  comment  upon  with  that  liberality  and  charity 
which  are  generally  displayed  in  all  female  coteries, 
^when  the  backslidings  of  any  of  their  own  sex  are 
brought  upon  the  carpet.  It  must  be  allowed  that  there 
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was  sufficient  matter  ill  the  fall  of  Maria  Arnfeld  to  have 
supplied  all  the  coteries  of  the  town  with  materials 
to  satisfy  their  appetite  for  scandal  for  many  a  night ; 
and  no  doubt  exists  that  such  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance (be  it  understood  in  merely  a  relative 
sense  as  regarding  the  station  of  the  parties  in  life) 
did,  at  one  time,  in  reality  constitute  an  all-engrossing 
topic  for  all  the  young  and  old  who  considered  them- 
selves competent  to  deliver  their  opinion  on  so  mo- 
mentous a  subject ;  the  young,  looking  into  their  own 
hearts,  threw  over  the  sin  of  Maria  something  of  a 
palliating  hue,  whilst  the  old,  forgetting  what  their 
hearts  once  told  them,  and  which  they  were  certain 
their  hearts  would  never  tell  them  again,  sputtered 
away  their  calumnious  aspersions  as  thick  and  mani- 
fold as  the  sparks  from  a  rocket,  which  at  last  broke 
out  like  a  number  of  serpents  in  every  direction, 
leaving  behind  them  a  sulphurous  stench  of  the  most 
venomous  detraction,  and  which  was  intended  to  suf- 
focate the  hapless  object  of  their  malignant  malice. 
It  happened,  however,  in  some  respects  fortunately 
for  Maria,  at  the  time  when  her  seduction  became 
the  theme  of  conversation  of  the  young  and  old  at 
all  the  tea-tables  in  the  town,  that  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Mrs. 
Tomkins,  and  Mrs,  Simpkin,  were  all  in  one  day 
brought  to  bed  of  twins.  The  tide  of  conversation 
consequently  ebbed  considerably  from  the  seduction 
of  Maria,  and  flowed  proportionably  strong  in  fa- 
vour of  the  three  lying  in  ladies,  the  case  being 
denounced  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  which 
had  ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  human  parturition, 
but  it  was  afterwards  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  the  curious  part  of  the  female  comnuinity,  by  the 
wisdom  of  a  fashionable  soothsayer,  who  discovered 
that  the  sun  was  in  Gemini  during  the  month  that 
vhe  ladies  brought  their  twins  into  the  world,  and 
consequently,  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  said  zodiacal  sign,  that  this  extraordinary 
increase  of  human  beings,  which  must  have  been 
actually  horrifying  to  Dr.  Malthus,  took  place  upon 
the  world. 

We  profess  to  write  for  instruction  as  well  as  for 
amusement ;  and  although  the  foregoing  remarks 
may  appear  to  have  been  given  in  a  wanton  spirit  of 
badinage,  and  without  any  ultimate  design  of  advan- 
tage or  utility,  yet  there  is  a  lesson  contained  in  them 
which  they  will  do  well  to  study  who  mingle  in  the 
world,  and  whose  pursuits  or  station  render  them 
the  object  of  public  observation.  There  appears  to 
be  engrafted  in  the  nature  of  m.an  an  unconquerable 
disposition  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  his  neigh- 
bours, although,  in  reality,  they  concern  him  as  little 
as  whether  the  people  in  the  moon  carry  their  heads 
like  ourselves  on  their  shoulders,  or  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  that  most  credible  of  all 
travellers,  the  celebrated  Baron  Munchausen,  the 
ladies  of  the  moon  (God  bless  them  !)  carry  their 
heads  under  the  left  arm,  and  the  men  their  heads 
under  the  right  one ;  which  happy  construction 
enables  the  moonites,  on  some  important  occasions,  to 
leave  their  heads  behind  them,  an  example  which  is 
very  often  followed  by  the  other  species  who  carry 
their  heads  on  their  shoulders.  Without,  however, 
attempting  to  solve  this  knotty  point,  it  remains  an 
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undisputed  fact,  that  there  are  many  people  in  this 
world  who  concern  themselves  abo.ut  the  a^airs  of 
their  neighbours  more  than  they  do  about  their  own  ; 
and  this  corps  of  impertinent  meddlers  has  greatly 
increased  with  the  growth  of  sectarianism — the  Cal- 
vinist,  considering  that  he  is  entitled  (but  by  what 
part  of  his  creed  he  is  ignorant  as  an  ass)  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  domestic  and  family  affairs  of  his  neigh- 
bour, the  Methodist ;  the  Methodist  turns  round 
upon  his  neighbour,  the  Calvinist,  and  investigates 
the  important  point,  whether  the  dinner  be  served 
up  on  the  Lord's  day  hot  or  cold ;  the  former  being 
a  crying  sin,  and  not  seldom  a  very  burning  one  to 
the  cook,  especially  in  the  caniculse,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  which  we  are  profusely  perspiring  over  this 
instructive  work.  The  Calvinist  has  been  to  his 
church,  in  which  he  has  heard  the  decalogue  loudly 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit,  and  he  has  given  the 
usual  response  with  a  loud  and  audible  voice,  and  a 
holy  and  contrite  heart,  (that  is,  according  to  out- 
ward show,)  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  a  party- 
coloured,  jolter-headed,  flour-headed  domestic  appears 
at  the  door  of  the  pew,  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
prayer  books  of  the  religious  keepers  of  the  deca- 
logue to  the  carriage  which  is  in  waiting  for  them  ; 
by  which  act  they  have  wilfully,  guiltily,  and  wan- 
tonly broken  the  tenth  part  of  those  very  command- 
ments, which  but  a  few  minutes  before,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  God,  solemnly  and  devoutly  they  had 
invoked  him  to  incline  their  hearts  to  keep.  The 
Calvinist  returns  home,  and,  elevated  on  the  stilts  of 
self-sufficiency  and  religious  pride,  vilifies  and  calum- 
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niates  his  neij^hbour,  because  he  will  not  insult  his 
God  as  he  has  done. 

But  to  the  lesson  we  were  about  to  expound.  Be 
assured,  reader,  the  world  is  made  up  of  froth, 
frivolity,  and  folly ;  and  if  thou  knowest  how  to 
manajre  it — and  the  science  is  not  difficult  to  learn — 
thou  canst  make  it  thy  slave,  and  lead  it  in  thy 
chains  whithersoever  thou  wilt.  If  thou  wishest  to 
divert  it  from  any  given  point,  give  it  a  straw  to  play 
with,  or  give  it  the  saponaceous  fluid,  and  let  it  blow 
bubbles,  and  dance  and  skip  for  joy  at  the  variation 
of  the  colours  ;  if  thou  hearest  of  a  report  touching 
the  character  of  thyself  or  friends,  condescend  not  to 
punish  thy  traducers  ;  circulate  some  incredible,  some 
wonderful  tale  of  a  thing  that  never  happened,  and  be 
assured  the  calumny  of  thyself  or  thy  friends  will  die 
away,  like  the  seduction  of  Maria  Arnfeld,  as  soon  as 
the  world  had  to  gabble  about  the  wonderful  event 
of  the  three  brace  of  twins.  If  the  lie  be  circulated 
that  the  moon  has  fallen,  do  thou  circulate  a  greater 
— that  the  stars  have  fallen  also  ;  and  depend  upon 
it  the  world  will  give  thy  tale  the  preference.  The 
man  who  invented  the  tale  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
caldron  in  which  to  boil  the  turnip  was  no  tyro  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  for  he  knew  that  there 
was  no  better  method  of  shaming  and  defeating  a 
liar  than  by  telling  a  greater  lie  himself. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Moments  of  thoughtless  innocence, 

"Why  do  ye  fly  so  fast  ? 
Leaving  the  weary  heart  to  feel 

Life's  sweetest  hours  are  past ; 
And  flinging  o'er  the  fairy  land, 

That  bloom' d  when  ye  were  near 
With  light  and  loveliness,  the  mist 

Of  trouble,  doubt,  and  fear. 


From  the  foregoing  digression  we  will  wend  our  way 
to  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Glencoe ;  and  there, 
whilst  Lady  Amelia,  her  friend,  and  their  doughty 
champion,  the  puissant  Baronet,  were  witnessing  at 
the  theatre  the  imaginary  scenes  of  human  life,  the 
parents  of  the  former  were  seriously  conversing  on 
the  approaching  nuptials  of  their  daughter ;  and  the 
Countess  expressed  her  wishes  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  at  as  early 
a  day  as  might  be  agreeable  to  the  parties  ;  in  which 
wishes,  she  said,  she  knew  she  was  seconded  by  Sir 
Henry  himself,  who  had  on  that  very  morning  beej 
conversing  with  her  on  the  subject,  and  had  commis- 
sioned her  to  ascertain  Lady  Amelia's  sentiments  on 
the  subject. 

"  Which  I  rather  suspect,"  said  the  Earl,  "  will 
not  be  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  the  Baronet." 
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"  And  my  suspicions,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  tend  to  the  same  point ;  but  have  you 
any  reason  for  entertaining  those  suspicions  lately, 
or  have  they  been  long  impressed  upon  your  mind?'* 

There  was  something  so  marked  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Countess  put  the  latter  question,  that  the 
Earl  could  not  possibly  but  remark  it  j  and  it  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  something  lurking  behind 
the  curtain  which  the  Countess  would  in  time  dis- 
close ;  he  therefore  answered  with  the  greatest  sang- 
froid, "  I  found  my  suspicions  upon  her  general 
conduct  towards  Sir  Henry.  I  do  not  think  she  en- 
tertains for  her  intended  husband  that  degree  of 
affection  which  would  induce  her  to  give  her  consent 
to  an  immediate  marriage." 

"  That  is  exactly  my  belief  also,"  said  the  Countess ; 
"  but  do  you  think  that  she  always  (placing  an 
extraordinary  emphasis  on  the  word)  entertained  the 
same  sentiments  towards  him?" 

"  Of  that,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I  cannot  pretend  to 
be  a  judge.  When  the  marriage  was  projected  be- 
tween the  two  families  Amelia  testified  no  repugnance 
to  the  proposed  union  ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
account,  that  no  opportunity  had  been  then  afforded 
her  of  studying  the  character  and  temper  of  her 
intended  husband  ;  or  whether  his  pursuits,  disposi- 
tions, and  habits,  assimilated  with  her  own.  A  subse- 
quent intercourse  has  afforded  her  that  opportunity, 
and  on  which  I  found  my  suspicion,  that  the  result 
has  not  turned  out  advantageously  to  the  future  ex- 
pectations of  the  Baronet." 

**  But  do  you  not  suspect,"  asked  the  Countess, 
g2 
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**  that  there  may  be  some  other  secret  cause  for  the 
lukewarmness  of  Amelia  towards  the  Baronet  than 
the  insight  which  she  has  obtained  into  his  cha- 
racter ?" 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  the  Earl,  who  would  not  under- 
stand the  Countess,  "  she  may  have  imbibed  a 
repugnance  to  marriage  altogether  ;  some  girls  are 
like  certain  fruits — they  ripen  late;  and  to  force  them 
only  spoils  them." 

"  Since  the  marriage  was  first  projected,"  said  the 
Countess,  "  Ameha  has  mingled  in  the  world  ;  she 
has  been  thrown  into  the  society  of  individuals  of  the 
other  sex  of  her  own  age,  each  possessing  more  or 
less  those  personal  endowments  which  force  their 
way  so  easily  and  irresistibly  to  a  female  heart ;  is  it 
then  not  possible  that  Amelia  may  have  seen  some 
one  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  to  whom  she 
could  give  her  hand  with  greater  affection  and  a 
sincererlove  than  to  Sir  Henry  Montfort?" 

"  You  have  put  a  case  to  me,"  said  the  Earl, 
*'  that  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bility ;  but  as  Amelia  has  been  constantly  brought 
up  under  the  immediate  eye  of  yourself,  I  should 
think  that  you  would  be  more  able  to  solve  that 
question  to  your  entire  satisfaction  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly be  supposed  to  do." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Countess,  who  saw  that  the 
Earl  was  determined  to  entrench  himself  beyond  all 
her  attacks,  "  I  will  candidly  and  unequivocally  con- 
fess that  I  do  suspect  that  Amelia  has  imbibed  a 
strong  attachment  for  a  certain  individual ;  and  that 
to  that  attachment,  and  that  only,  is  to  be  attributed 
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the  repugnance  which  our  daughter  now  testifies  U.» 
her  union  with  Sir  Henry  Montfort." 

**  Well/'  said  the  Earl,  very  drily,  "and  if  that 
individual  be  of  a  respectable  family,  of  an  unsullied 
reputation,  and  in  possession  of  a  competency  to  sup- 
port her,  I  think  I  should  not  be  acting  the  part  of  a 
father  if  I  raised  any  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment 
of  her  wishes." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  in  a  hasty 
tone,  "  forfeit  your  word  to  Sir  Henry  Montfort, 
and  throw  away  your  daughter  upon  a  plebeian  of 
low  birth,  with  no  fortune  wherewithal  to  support 
her !" 

"  Then,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  individual  comes 
not  within  the  line  which  I  have  chalked  out  for 
Amelia :  but  pray,  is  the  name  of  this  lover  of  my 
daughter  to  be  kept  a  secret?  or,  as  it  maybe  yet 
only  a  matter  of  mere  suspicion,  you  may,  perhaps, 
wish  to  obtain  some  more  conclusive  evidence  before 
you  divulge  it?' 

"  I  allow,"  said  the  Countess,  "  that  I  have  only 
suspicion  yet  to  work  upon  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
by  any  means  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  individual 
— it  is  Mr.  Fitzallan." 

"  The  gentleman,"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  "  who 
horsewhipped  the  Baronet?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  Countess,  with  an  indig- 
nant curl  of  the  lip,  and  a  toss  of  the  head;  "  and 
merely  because  Sir  Heniy  exposed  an  intrigue  of  the 
young  gentleman's  with  some  wench ;  some  mil- 
liner's girl,  I  suppose." 

"  And  in  which,"  said  the  Earl,  "  tlie  Baronet  had 
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no  business  whatever  to  interfere ;  he  also  attributed 
a  line  of  conduct  to  Mr.  Fitzallan  in  regard  to  Miss 
•fulia  Manners,  which  was  at  direct  variance  with 
every  principle  of  rectitude  and  honour,  and  having 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  imputation,  and  refusing 
either  to  retract  his  words,  or  to  make  an  apology,  he 
rendered  himself  amenable  to  that  chastisement  which 
is  allowable  on  such  occasions.  I  acknowledge  the 
tame  and  cowardly  manner  in  which  Sir  Henry  re- 
ceived that  chastisement  has  not  tended  to  elevate 
him  in  my  opinion  ;  for  be  assured,  that  he  who  has 
not  the  spirit  to  defend  his  own  honour,  will  be 
equally  supine  in  the  defence  of  that  of  his  wife." 

*'  I  view  the  affair  in  a  very  different  light,"  said 
the  Countess ;  "  for  I  consider  that  we  are  under 
great  obligations  to  Sir  Henry  Montfort,  for  the  very 
determined  manner  in  which  he  stepped  in  to  expose 
the  actions  of  an  individual,  who  was  trifling  with  the 
feelings  of  the  intimate  friend  of  his  intended  wife." 

"  All  of  which,"  said  the  Earl,  "  was  denied  by 
that  friend  herself" 

"  Is  it  not  natural,"  asked  the  Countess,  "  for  a 
girl  in  love  to  screen  the  actions  of  the  man  to  whom 
she  is  attached?  But  setting  that  question  aside,  I 
have  strong  grounds  to  believe,  that  if  Sir  Henry  had 
substituted  Amelia  Fortescue  for  Julia  Manners,  and 
had  accused  Mr.  Fitzallan  of  endeavouring  to  win 
the  affections  of  the  former,  he  would  not  have  been 
far  from  the  truth.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
the  conduct  of  our  daughter  towards  Sir  Henry  has  . 
been  distinguished  by  a  greater  degree  of  coolness 
since  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fitzallan  ;  and 
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I  am  certain,  my  Lord,  that  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  most  effective  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  put  an  end  to  all  further  intercourse  between  our 
daughter  and  that  gentleman  ;  for  as  to  any  matri- 
monial connexion  between  them,  I  suppose  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  toenter- 
tain  the  most  distant  thought  of  it." 

*'  Certainly  not,  certainly  not,"  said  the  Earl. 
*'  What  steps  however  would  you  pursue  under  the 
present  circumstances  ?" 

'  I  would  bring  the  affair  to  a  crisis  immediately," 
answered  the  Countess,  "  between  Sir  Henry  and 
our  daughter ;  let  no  time  be  lost ;  let  the  day  be 
fixed  for  the  marriage  ;  let  us  remove  Amelia  in  the 
mean  time  where  there  is  no  chance  of  her  meeting 
with  Fitzallan  ;  and  when  the  marriage  has  been 
once  consummated,  then  it  will  be  the  business  of  her 
husband  to  take  care  of  her  afterwards." 

"  There  is,  however,"  said  the  Earl,  "  a  great 
probability  that  this  plan  of  yours  may  be  wholly 
frustrated  from  a  quarter  to  which  you  seem  to  pay 
no  attention." 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  said  the  Countess,  "  of 
any  decided  opposition  that  can  be  raised  to  it  in 
any  quarter  to  which  we  are  bound  to  pay  any 
obedience." 

"  Perhaps  not  obedience  exactly,"  said  the  Earl ; 
*'  but  in  all  marriages  there  are  two  principal  actors, 
the  bride  and  the  bridegroom.  Can  you  rely  upon 
the  attendance  of  both  at  the  appointed  hour?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  drift  of  your  question." 
said  the  Countess.  "  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  in- 
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sinuate  that  a  direct  opposition  to  her  marriage  would 
be  manifested  by  our  daughter  ?" 

"  The  suspicions  which  you  have  just  now 
hazarded,"  said  the  Earl,  "  warrants  me  in  drawing 
such  a  conclusion.  At  all  events,  the  inclination  of 
Amelia  should  be  thoroughly  consulted  before  we 
go  so  far  as  to  talk  to  Sir  Henry  about  fixing  the 
marriage  day.  On  one  point,  however,  I  am  deter- 
mined ;  I  will  never  be  the  instrument  of  destroying 
the  happiness  of  a  dearly  beloved  child,  by  forcing 
her  into  a  marriage  contrary  to  her  inclinations  ;  and 
were  she  even  to  fix  her  affections  upon  an  individual 
of  a  lower  station  than  herself,  and  in  other  respects 
inelijrible  as  her  husband,  I  would  reason  with  her 
upon  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct.  I  would  point 
out  to  her  the  great  indiscretion  of  entering  into  a 
connexion,  by  which  the  happiness  of  her  future  life 
would  be  sacrificed  ;  I  would  appeal  to  her  as  a 
friend  and  as  a  father;  and  if,  after  all  my  salutary 
admonitions,  and  my  solemn  warnings,  she  were  to 
persist  in  her  attachment,  I  should,  consistently  with 
the  duty  of  a  father,  refuse  my  assent  to  her  marriage, 
and  adhere  for  ever  afterwards  to  a  neutral  line  of 
conduct  in  the  business.  I  know  that  in  this  parti- 
cular consists  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  father's  duty. 
With  the  knowledge,  that  to  oppose  a  daughter  in  her 
affections  is  only  to  rivet  her  stronger  to  the  object ; 
and  with  the  knowledge  also,  that  such  object  is  an 
ineligible  match  for  her,  entailing  perhaps  misery  and 
distress  upon  her  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  the 
father  sees  himself  placed  in  a  dilemma  from  which 
no  prudence  nor  talent  can  extricate  him.     He  sees 
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the  consequence  resulting  from  an  opposition  to  her  af- 
fections ;  but  his  sense  of  duty  tells  him  to  withhold  his 
consent  to  her  marriage  with  an  unworthy  object.  If 
on  the  other  hand  he  offer  no  opposition  to  the  attach- 
ment which  she  may  have  formed,  his  forbearance  is 
construed  into  a  tacit  sanction  of  it ;  the  evil  increases 
more  and  more  every  day,  until  it  has  assumed  a 
strength  beyond  the  control  of  human  power ;  the 
daughter  pleads  that  her  happiness,  and  perhaps  her 
life  itself  depends  upon  being  united  to  the  object  of  her 
choice,  and  thus  parental  duty  and  parental  affection 
come  into  collision  ;  and  the  cases  are  by  no  means 
solitary,  in  which  the  former  is  obliged  to  yield,  and 
the  father  beholds  his  daughter  taken  to  the  altar,  on 
the  steps  of  which  she  deposits  her  last  claim  to  sub- 
lunary happiness.  Such  is  my  opinion  of  the  relation 
as  existing  between  father  and  daughter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  affections  ;  and,  with  those  ideas  on  my 
mind,  I  will  never  force  my  daughter  into  a  marriag^e 
contrary  to  her  inclination  ;  but  I  will  perform  the 
duty  of  a  parent,  if  I  thought  she  had  formed  an 
unworthy  attachment,  to  expostulate  with  her  on  the 
evil  consequences  of  it;  and  if  after  that  she  be 
determined  to  persevere,  she  has  only  herself  to 
blame  if  she  feel  those  consequences  in  their  most 
unmitigated  severity." 

"  And  do  you  not  call  her  attachment  to  Fitz- 
allan,"  asked  the  Countess,  "  an  unworthy  one ;  and 
to  the  progress  of  which  every  opposition  should  be 
made  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,"  answered  the  Earl,  "you  have 
as  yet  no  decided  proof  that  any  attachment  does 
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exist ;  and,  in  the  second,  I  entertain  no  further 
objection  to  Mr.  Fitzallan  than  that  ignorance  which 
I  must  naturally  possess  respecting  his  condition  and 
his  fortune  ;  of  his  character,  with  the  exception  of 
Sir  Henry  Montfort,  I  know  not  an  individual  who 
has  spoken  disrespectfully  of  him  ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  accusations  of  the  Baronet,  the  open,  manly,  and 
frank  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fitzallan  presented  him- 
self to  exonerate  himself  from  the  guilt  imputed  to 
him,  has  convinced  me  that  the  principles  of  rectitude 
and  honour  are  firmly  seated  in  his  breast ;  besides 
the  introduction  of  him  into  our  circle  by  General 
Hamilton  is  to  me  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  respec 
tability  of  his  family." 

"  Am  I  then  to  consider,"  asked  the  Countess, 
*'  that  the  marriage  of  Amelia  with  Sir  Henry  Mont- 
fort is  to  be  broken  off?" 

'•  I  am  not  aware,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  I  have 
even  insinuated  such  a  thing.  I  only  gave  it  as  my 
decided  intention  not  to  force  our  daughter  into  a 
marriage  obnoxious  to  her  ;  but  that  if  on  questioning 
her,  she  professes  no  repugnance  to  the  proposed 
union,  why  then,  in  God's  name,  let  it  take  place  as 
soon  as  ever  the  parties  please." 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  stopped  at  th&  door, 
conveying  the  Baronet  and  the  two  ladies  intrusted 
to  his  care  from  the  theatre  ;  and,  on  entering  the 
room  where  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  sitting,  the 
latter  was  very  much  struck  with  the  pale  and  dejected 
countenance  of  Lady  Amelia;  and  she  jocosely 
asked  if  the  representations  had  been  of  that  tragic 
nature  as  to  excite  such  a  dolorous  countenance  ?" 
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"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Lady  Amelia  ;  "  but 
I  felt  myself  suddenly  indisposed,  and  preferred  re- 
turning home  to  stayinfr  till  the  curtain  dropped  ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  repeat  my  regret  to  my  two 
companions  if  I  have  been  the  means  of  diminishing 
their  amusement." 

"  There  is  no  apology  due  to  me,"  said  Julia ; 
*'  for  I  assure  you,  whatever  deficiency  of  entertain- 
ment there  might  have  been  in  the  play,  Sir  Henry 
Montfort  made  ample  amends  for  it,  by  the  very 
sensible  and  acute  remarks  with  which  he  favoured 
us." 

"  I  thank  you  much  for  the  compliment  you  have 
paid  me,"  said  Sir  Henry,  who  could  not  see  through 
the  irony  of  the  mischievous  girl :  "  but  really  there 
is  one  great  and  serious  drawback  to  a  country 
theatre  and  that  is  the  strange  mixture  of  company 
into  which  you  are  thrown  ;  for,  I  assure  you,  I  felt 
the  degradation  not  a  little  to  discover  in  the  box  at* 
my  right  hand  my  tailor,  with  his  wife  and  three 
bouncing,  giggling  girls ;  and  in  the  box  at  my  left, 
whom  should  I  discover  but  that  t'ellow,  Fitzallan. 
However,  he  appeared  to  know  his  place  well,  for  he 
never  offered  to  join  our  society,  but  very  properly 
removed  himself  to  another  part  of  the  theatre." 

*'  A  theatre.  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  Earl,  "is  like 
human  life  in  miniature — a  strange  corftrariety  of 
character,  where  the  prince  and  the  chimney-sweep, 
the  lord  and  the  plebeian,  the  noble  and  the  ignoble, 
all  mix  in  apparent  sociability  ;  and  I  must  own,  that 
I  should  hold  that  individual  to  be  rather  over  nice 
and  fastidious,   who  would  complain  of  a   theatre 
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because  he  may  chance  to  be  thrown  into  company 
rather  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  to  which  in  hfe 
he  has  been  accustomed." 

"  True,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "but,  as  Filzallan  must 
have  known  that  his  presence  in  the  adjoining  box 
must  necessarily  be  extremely  unpleasant  to  me, 
his  own  sense  ought  to  have  told  him  the  propriety 
of  removing  to  a  distant  part  of  the  theatre." 

"  Let  us  reverse  the  case.  Sir  Henry,"  said  the 
Earl.  "  Your  company,  for  aught  I  know,  might 
have  been  equally  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Fitzallan  ;  and 
I  make  no  doubt  that  you  considered  such  to  be  his 
opinion.  Ought  not  then  your  good  sense  to  have 
whispered  to  you  the  propriety  of  removing  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  theatre  ?" 

"How!"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry;  "surely,  my 
Lord,  you  do  not  place  Fitzallan,  a  mere  humble, 
insignificant  plebeian,  on  the  same  footing  with  a 
man  of  my  rank?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  considering  you 
both  as  the  visitors  to  a  theatre,  there  was  no  rule 
of  courtesy  which  called  upon  him  to  absent  himself 
from  the  box  in  which  he  had  seated  himself,  merely 
because  you  were  occupying  the  adjoining  one.  If 
a  man,  in  whatever  situation  he  may  be  placed,  finds 
himself  unexpectedly  exposed  to  some  nuisance,  his 
better  plan  is  to  run  away  from  it,  and  not  call  upon 
the  nuisance  to  run  away  from  him." 

"  Really,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I  must  confess,  my 
Lord,  that  you  have  some  very  plebeian  notions  in 
your  head.  If  it  depended  upon  you,  I  verily  believe 
you  would  level  all  ranks  and  distinctions." 
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"  I  confess,  your  Ladyship,"  said  the  Earl,  **  that 
I  was  born  a  plebeian,  and  that  I  respect  rank  no 
further  than  as  an  incentive  to  great  and  noble 
actions.  An  earl,  or  a  duke,  who  is  a  fool,  is  not 
less  a  fool  on  account  of  his  rank  ;  and  an  indivi- 
dual, to  whom  birth  has  granted  the  privilege  of 
attaching  Right  Honourable  to  his  name,  at  the  same 
time  that  all  his  actions  are  stigmatized  with  dis- 
honour, is  entitled,  in  my  opinion,  to  no  outward 
respect  whatever,  merely  because  he  is  the  possessor 
of  a  title.  For  myself,  I  cannot  find  terms  suffi- 
ciently energetic  to  delineate  that  odious  species  of 
mankind,  who,  born  for  the  misfortune  of  their  race, 
conceive  that  their  rank  exonerates  them  from  all 
duty  ;  who  only  make  use  of  their  superiority  to 
render  more  heavy  the  chains  of  their  inferiors  ;  and 
who,  from  a  disposition  to  appear  great,  cease  to  be 
men.  Indeed,  I  am  rather  surprised.  Sir  Henry, 
with  the  knowledge  that  you  must  necessarily  possess 
of  my  opinion  of  rank,  abstractedly  speaking,  that 
you  will  ever  attempt  to  depreciate  an  individual  in 
my  estimation,  merely  because  he  has  not  been  born 
the  inheritor  of  a  title." 

"  But  you  will  allow,  my  Lord,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
*'  that  an  individual  like  this  Fitzallan,  who  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  recommend  him,  neither 
connexions,  fortune,  nor  expectations,  is  not  a  fit 
companion  for  persons  of  our  sphere  in  life." 

"  He  has  that  to  recommend  him,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  which,  in  my  estimation,  is  superior  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  you  have  enumerated  ;  and  that  is  a 
briffht  and  unsullied  character." 
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"  I  am  certain,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  that  both 
Juha  and  myself  considered  Mr.  Fitzallan's  retiring 
from  the  adjoining  box  as  an  act  of  great  delicacy 
evinced  towards  ourselves." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Julia,  "  I  was  glad  when  I 
found  that  he  had  retired  to  another  part  of  the 
^-theatre  ;  for  I  was  afraid  that  he  and  Sir  Henry 
might  fall  into  another  altercation,  and  then  another 
appeal  might  have  been  made  to  the  horsewhip. 
Excuse  me,  Sir  Henry,  I  mean  nothing  personal." 

"Oh,  no,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry;  "I  acquit  you  of 
that  most  fully,  Miss  Manners.  Persons  of  my  rank 
are,  from  their  very  situation,  naturally  exposed  to 
attacks  of  that  nature  from  low-bred  plebeians  ;  and 
we  yield  to  them  upon  the  same  principle  that  we 
make  way  for  the  chimney-sweep — not  from  respect, 
but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  dirty  consequence  that 
would  ensue  by  coming  into  contact  with  him.  He 
will  however  do  well  to  abstain  from  any  further 
provocation,  or  I  will  divulge  a  certain  circumstance 
respecting  him,  which  has  been  communicated  to  me 
in  confidence,  and  which  will  at  once  expel  him  from 
all  reputable  society." 

"  Would  it  be  honourable,  Sir  Henry,"  asked 
Julia,  "  to  divulge  that  which  has  been  reposed  in 
you  in  confidence  ?" 

"  Every  thing  depends  upon  circumstances  in  this 
world,  Miss  Manners,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  and  the 
action,  which  would  not  be  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  to-day,  might  become  to-morrow  an  im- 
perative act  of  duty." 

"I  did  not  think,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that 
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there  were  any  circumstances  which  could  palliate  a 
breach  of  confidence." 

*'  Perhaps  not,"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  but  I  think  I 
could  obtain  the  permission  of  the  party  to  allow  me 
to  make  the  disclosure." 

"  Then,"  replied  the   Earl,   "it  is  no   longer   a 
breach  of  confidence  ;  for  you  have  then  full  liberty  ^ 
to  be  guided  in  your  actions  according  to  the  impulse  * 
of  your  own  disposition." 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  you  have  heard 
of  his  affair  with  Miss  Gordon,  whom  he  escorted 
from  the  theatre  this  evening?'* 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Julia,  "  Sir  Henry,  it  was  im- 
parted to  you  in  confidence." 

'*  Excuse  me,  Miss  Manners,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  that  which  is  the  tittle  tattle  of  all  the  tea  tables 
cannot  have  been  imparted  in  confidence.  However, 
there  is  one  part  of  it,  I  am  informed,  that  requires 
confirmation  ;  but  it  will  declare  itself  in  a  few  days. 
What  will,  then,  the  fair  recluse  at  the  cottage  say, 
when  Fitzallan  introduces  Miss  Gordon  to  her  as  his 
wife?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  interfere  at  all  in  that  busi- 
ness, Sir  Henry?"  asked  the  Earl,  in  a  sarcastic 
tone. 

"  Why,  no,"  drawled  out  Sir  Henry,  "  unless  par- 
ticularly requested  by  Miss  Gordon :  at  our  last 
meeting  she  slightly  hinted  that  she  should  soon 
solicit  my  services  on  some  business  of  a  private 
nature ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  it  had  some  reference 
to  her  intended  change  in  life." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  on  that 
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occasion  you  would  be  tlic  last  person  on  earth  to 
be  called  in  for  advice  or  assistance.  Would  not  the 
bridegroom  have  some  voice  in  it?  and  if  so,  how 
would  you  then  feel  on  the  occasion  ?" 

"  I  should  fulfil  the  instructions  laid  down  for 
me,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  fearless  of  any  offence  to  the 
low-bred  bridegroom  ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  a  girl 
of  Miss  Gordon's  great  personal  beauty  should  con- 
descend to  make  choice  of  such  an  insignificant." 

*'  Do  you  mean  then  to  say.  Sir  Henry,"  asked  the 
Countess,  who  now  fixed  her  eye  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  her  daughter,^'  that  a  marriage  is  really 
on  the  tapis  between  Miss  Gordon  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
allan  ?" 

"  Why,  really,  your  Ladyship,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  the  proceedings  are  carried  on  at  present  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  have 
not  already  overstepped  the  confidence  that  has  been 
reposed  in  me." 

*'  Perhaps  by  Miss  Gordon  herself?"  asked  the 
Countess. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  that  I  am, 
in  some  degree,  in  her  confidence ;  and  I  have 
now  an  appointment  at  a  certain  place  with  her, 
where  I  am  to  be  further  informed  on  the  subject." 

"  And  if  not  bound  to  secrecy,"  said  the  Countess, 
*'  you  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  communicate 
the  result  to  me.  I  am  not  apt  to  be  inquisitive  of 
the  affairs  of  other  people,  but  in  the  present  instance 
I  am  rather  interested  in  the  business." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  with  great  eager- 
ness; "  how   so,   your  Ladyship?    can  I   use   my 
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interference  on  your  behalf?  you  know  how  ready  I 
am  to  espouse  the  cause  of  another  in  any  case  of 
intricacy  or  difficulty." 

"  Proverbially  so,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  Celebrated  for  it  far  and  wide,"  said  Julia. 

"And  was  once  severely  horsewhipped  for  it,"  said 
Lady  Amelia,  who  hated  him  for  the  insidious  in- 
sinuations he  was  uttering  against  Fitzallan, 

"  I  really  wish  that  event  had  not  taken  place," 
said  Sir  Henry ;  "  it  is  ever  recurring  to  your 
thoughts,  like  the  burthen  of  a  song." 

"  The  prevalent  report  is,"  said  Julia,  "  that  a 
caricature  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  in  which 
that  event  is  celebrated  during  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  scene ;  and,  by  way  of  further  illustration, 
Lady  Amelia  Fortescue  is  represented  witnessing  the 
ceremony  from  a  house  in  the  vicinity,  and  wringing 
her  hands  with  anguish  at  the  severity  with  which 
the  punishment  was  inflicted." 

'*  What !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry  "  caricature  a 
man  of  my  rank !  I  beg.  Miss  Manners,  that  you 
will  instantly  give  me  up  your  authority  for  the 
report,  that  I  may  take  the  most  immediafe  steps  to 
put  an  end  to  so  infamous  a  design.  This  is  all  the 
effect  of  the  march  of  intellect,  that  teaches  our  in- 
feriors to  pass  their  coarse  and  illiberal  jokes  upon 
those  who  are  so  far  above  them." 

"  Are  you  not  aware.  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  Earl, 
*'  that  the  ripest  cherries  are  always  picked  at  the 
first ;  that  the  higher  the  object,  the  more  it  is 
exposed  to  an  attack.  Publicity  is  one  of  the  taxes 
that  rank   pays   for  its  alleged  superiority ;  and   I 
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consider  that  you  ouglit  to  be  vain  of  the  distinction 
and  the  notoriety  which  the  pubHcation  of  your 
rencontre  with  Mr.  Fitzallan  will  acquire  for  you. 
Had  you  been  an  insignificant,  vulgar  individual, 
no  notice  whatever  would  have  been  taken  of  the 
transaction." 

"  Why  on  viewing  it  from  that  light,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  I  really  do  think  that  I  will  not  take  any 
further  notice  of  the  business." 

"  The  mere  publication  of  the  caricature  cannot 
detract  from  the  merits  of  the  case,"  said  the 
Earl. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  The  same  depth  of  delinquency  attaches  to  it," 
said  the  Earl,  "  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fitzallan." 

"  Most  undoubtedly,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  And  he  will  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment," 
sa'd  the  Earl,  "  for  his  gross  infraction  of  the  public 
peace." 

"  By  all  means,  by  all  means,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  And  the  same  praise  and  approbation,"  said 
the  Earl,  "  will  be  awarded  to  you  for  the  great 
patience  and  forbearance  which  you  evinced  on  the 
occasion." 

'*  Unquestionably  so,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  And  for  the  extraordinary  bravery  which  you 
displayed,"  said  Julia,  "  in  refusing  the  challenge  of 
Mr.  Fitzallan." 

"  Rather  say  a  becoming  and  dignified  pride. 
Miss  Manners,"  said  Sir  Henry,  *'  there  was  not  any 
appeal  to  my  bravery  in  the  question  ;  my  conduct 
was  entirely  regulated  by  that  innate  sense  of  noble 
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pride  which  always  so  eminently  distinguishes  the 
man  of  rank  from  the  plebeian." 

"  Oh,  most  undoubtedly  !"  exclaimed  Julia. 

*'  On  the  same  principle,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  that  if  the  jackass  were  to  break  the  leg  of  the  lion 
by  a  kick,  it  would  be  below  the  dignity  of  the  noble 
animal  to  resent  it." 

•'  Exactly  so,  exactly  so,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  you 
have  illustrated  my  meaning  to  the  very  letter ;  we 
men  of  rank  are  in  the  human  race,  what  the  lion  is 
in  the  animal ;  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many 
little  insults  and  aggressions  from  the  more  degraded 
and  insignificant  of  our  species,  but  we  bestow  upon 
them  our  contempt,  and  they  become  immediately 
conscious  of  their  humility." 

"Did  you  ever  read  ^sop's  Fables,  Sir  Henry  ?" 
asked  Julia. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  that  I  occupy 
my  mind  with  such  trifling  reading ;  I  remember 
such  a  book  when  I  was  at  school." 

'*  Do  you  remember  the  fable  of  the  lion  and  the 
mouse?"  asked  Juha. 

"  No,"  answered  Sir  Henry,  with  great  noncha- 
lance, "  such  things  were  not  worthy  of  being  trea- 
sured in  my  memory." 

"  Read  it,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Julia,  "  and  you  will 
see  in  it  exposed  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  treating 
your  supposed  inferior  with  contempt." 

"  I  will  consider  of  your  advice,  Miss  Manners," 

said  Sir    Henry  ;    but,  addressing    himself    to    the 

Countess,  he  continued,  "  you  intimated,  my  Lady, 

that  you  were  rather  interested  in  this  aliair  of  Miss 
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Gordon  and  Fitzallan ;  I  hope  no  acquaintance  of 
yours  has  been  listening  to  his  false  and  frothy  pro- 
testations of  love  ?" 

"  J  do  not  hesitate  to  say,"  answered  the  Countess, 
"  that  I  do  suspect  an  acquaintance  of  mine,"  look- 
ing steadily  at  her  daughter,  "  has  been  indiscreet 
enough  to  lend  her  ear  to  his  professions  of  a  sincere 
attachment ;  and  if  so,  I  should  hope  and  expect, 
that  if  Mr.  Fitzallan  be  carrying  on  at  the  same  time 
a  clandestine  amour  with  another  lady,  it  will  be 
then  impossible  to  form  but  one  opinion  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  individual  to 
whom  I  allude,  will  see  the  immediate  necessity  and 
the  propriety  ot  discarding  him  from  her  notice  for 
ever  after." 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  friend,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  it  shall  be  my  study  to  ascertain  every  particular 
respecting  the  state  of  the  amour  between  Miss  Gor- 
don and  Fitzallan  ;  but,  I  contiess,  it  is  no  more  than 
what  I  expected  of  him  ;  the  whole  of  his  resentment 
towards  me  arises  from  the  exposure  of  his  affair 
with  the  recluse  at  the  cottage." 

"  The  whole  of  which,"  said  the  Earl,  *'  has  been 
most  satisfactorily  explained  by  Mr.  Fitzallan,  and 
has  added  considerably  to  the  virtue  and  goodness 
of  his  character;  it  was  your  unauthorized  and  offi- 
cious interference,  and  your  accusation  of  disho- 
nourable conduct  towards  Miss  Manners  that  ex- 
cited, and  justly  too,  his  resentment  ;  and  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  character 
and  principles  of  Mr.  Fitzallan,  I  will  venture  to 
predict,   that  he   will   emerge    from    the  ordeal    to 
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which  he  is  now  to  be  exposed,  with  additional  lustre 
and  purity." 

What  a  sudden  brightness  flashed  into  the  eye  of 
Amelia  when  she  heard  these  words  escape  from  her 
father's  lips.  In  the  fulness  of  hor  gratitude  she 
could  have  cast  herself  at  his  feet ;  she  could  have 
thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  have  imprinted 
on  his  mouth  as  warm,  as  impassioned  a  kiss  as  was 
ever  given  by  woman's  lips.  "  With  such  an  advo- 
cate," said  she  to  herself,  '*  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  I 
will  brave  every  thing ;  let  me  but  find  Fitzallan 
true  in  his  love,  and  the  world  may  come  against  him 
but  I  will  still  love  him." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Countess,  addressing  herself 
to  Sir  Henry,  "  that  the  Earl  is  very  much  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  Mr.  Fitzallan  ;  but  I  rather  sus- 
pect that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  adduce  those 
proofs  of  the  flagitious  conduct  of  that  individual  as 
v.dll  oblige  his  Lordship  to  alter  his  opinion." 

"  I  shall  be  always  open  to  conviction,"  said  the 
Earl ;  "  but  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  proofs 
which  you  intend  to  adduce  shall  be  genuine,  indis- 
putable proofs,  not  collected  from  the  frothy  surface 
of  popular  rumour,  nor  from  the  feculent  pool  of  pri- 
vate malice,  but  they  shall  be  presented  to  me  sup- 
ported by  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence  which 
no  after  examination  shall  be  able  to  shake,  and 
which  shall  be  based  on  authorities  of  established 
credibility,  and  the  most  inflexible  integrity." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered,  announcing  to 
the  Earl,  that  an  individual  was  at  the  street-door, 
who  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  see   his  Lord- 
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ship,  adding-,  that  his  business  would  not  detain  him 
for  any  great  length  of  time. 

"  At  this  hour  of  the  night!"  said  the  Earl.  "  Did 
you  invite  the  stranger  in  ?" 

"  He  refused,  my  Lord,"  said  the  servant. 

"  Did  you  inquire  his  name?"  asked  the  Earl. 

"  He  also  refused  to  g'ive  it  me,  my  Lord,"  an- 
swered the  servant. 

"  Singular,"  said  the  Earl,  rising  from  his  chair, 
"  this  stranger  must  be  some  extraordinary  character, 
but  I  will  soon  come  to  the  truth  of  it."  The  Earl 
was  proceeding  to  the  door,  when  he  was  addressed 
by  the  Baronet,  "  Do  you  not  think  my  Lord,  that  it 
is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  rank  to  go 
to  the  door  to  a  stranger?" 

"  There  is  not  anything,  in  my  opinion,  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  a  man  of  rank,"  said  the  Earl, 
with  some  degree  of  asperity,  "  but  an  unprincipled 
and  dishonourable  mode  of  conduct,  and  that  is  what 
I  will  take  care  shall  never  be  laid  to  my  charge. 
Look  to  yourself,  Sir  Henry ;"  and  thus  saying,  he 
left  the  room. 

With  a  hasty  and  anxious  step  the  Earl  proceeded 
towards  the  door  of  the  hall,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
stood  a  tall,  masculine  figure,  with  a  roquelaure 
wrapt  closely  round  him,  and  as  the  Earl  approached 
him,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  on  the  footing 
of  the  greatest  intimacy;  the  Earl  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  countenance — "  Good  heavens !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  do  I  credit  my  eyes,  is  it  Lord ?" 

"  Hush,"  said  the  stranger,  interrupting  him,  "  a 
few  words  with  you  in  private ;  remove  all  observers 
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from  our  sight,  the  welfare  of  many  depends  on 
secrecy." 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  Earl,  and  he  conducted 
the  stranger  to  a  private  room,  where  they  were  im- 
mediately closeted  in  deep  conversation,  the  import 
of  which,  however,  must  be  left  to  time  to  disclot^e. 

"  Do  you  not  consider,"  said  the  Baronet  to  the 
Countess,  as  soon  as  the  Earl  had  left  the  room, 
"  that  there  is  something  very  extraordinary  in  this 
visit  of  a  stranger  at  this  unseasonable  hour?  and 
then  his  total  want  of  all  respect  to  an  individual 
holding  the  rank  of  an  Earl  as  to  refuse  to  enter  the 
house,  or  even  to  give  his  name  1" 

"  It  is  extraordinary,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, "  but  I  must  acknowledge,  that  in  many  parti- 
culars, the  conduct  of  the  Earl  has  of  late  excited  my 
surprise.  In  his  sentiments  and  opinions,  he  appears 
to  have  undergone  a  decided  change;  and  the  warm 
and  zealous  manner  in  which  he  defends  Mr.  Fitz- 
allan  on  all  occasions,  must  have  some  cause  at  the 
bottom  which  I  cannot  unravel." 

"  My  dear  Countess,"  said  Julia,  "  I  have  always 
considered  it  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Earl,  your  husband,  that  he  never  heard 
an  individual  maligned  in  his  absence,  but  that  he 
immediately  espoused  his  cause." 

*'  And  for  that  very  reason,  my  dear  Julia,'*  said 
the  Countess,  *'  he  has  had  so  many  occasions  to  re- 
pent of  his  premature  judgment." 

"  But,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  am  very  uneasy  about 
this  untimely  visit  of  the  stranger ;  with  your  leave, 
my  Lady,  I  will   make    some   inquiries   about    the 
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business  ;"  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  ot 
a  consent,  he  was  proceeding  towards  the  door. 

*'  Stop,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I  submit 
it  to  your  own  sense  of  dehcacy  and  propriety,  whe- 
ther any  degree  of  intimacy,  however  great,  in  which 
you  may  stand  in  this  family,  would  sanction  you  in 
a  proceeding  of  that  kind ;  in  my  opinion,  the  Earl 
would  consider  it  as  a  direct  breach  of  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  him,  and  a  gross  infraction  of  the 
rights  of  hospitality." 

"  But,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  may  not  the  Earl  be  in 
danger?  the  hour,  the  secrecy,  the  very  extraordi- 
nary conduct  of  the  stranger,  all  warrant  me  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  my  interference  might  be  consi- 
dered by  the  Earl  as  very  seasonable  and  laudable/' 

"  In  my  opinion.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia, 
**  my  father  is  fully  able  to  transact  his  own  busi- 
ness without  your  interference  at  all ;  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  some  people  will  not  profit  by  experience 
in  this  world ;  even  the  very  dog  which  has  been 
whipped  for  a  transgression,  is  careful  how  he  com- 
mits it  again." 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  Amelia,"  said  the  Countess, 
"  that  you  would  make  some  allowance  for  the 
amiable  and  generous  feelings  of  Sir  Henry.  I  am 
certain  that  his  desire  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
your  father  cannot  possibly  have  any  other  motive 
than  personally  to  befriend  him." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  Lady,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  for 
your  very  liberal  interpretation  of  my  motives  ;  but, 
God  bless  me,  what  can  the  Earl  be  doing  all  this 
time?  the  whole  case  is  really  inexplicable;  suppose. 
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your  Ladyship,  that  we  institute  some  little  inquiry 
about  it;  we  will  summon  the  servant — "  and  he  was 
proceeding  to  ring  the  bell. 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  who 
appeared  in  the  absence  of  her  father  to  have  acquired 
oij  a  sudden  an  extraordinary  degree  of  spirit,  "  I 
cannot  allow  any  servant  in  this  house  to  be  ques- 
tioned about  the  conduct  of  my  father  ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  you 
have  been  bred,  would  have  taught  you  the  impra- 
priety  of  such  conduct." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Amelia,"  said  Sir  Henry,  *'  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  towards  each  other,  and 
consequently,  in  which  I  stand  towards  the  whole 
of  this  family,  authorizes  me  in  a  great  degree 
to  conduct  myself  with  greater  latitude,  than 
might,  on  a  general  view,  appear  consistent  with 
good  breeding,  or  that  respect  which  is  due  to  you 
personally,  but  in  all  things  we  must  be  ruled  by 
circumstances." 

"  Then,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  pettishly,  "  I  see  no 
circumstances  at  present  which  can  warrant  your 
interference  in  my  lather's  private  affairs." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Lady  Amelia,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  but  you  cannot  possibly  be  a  judge  of  these 
matters,  and  I  am  certain  that  in  this  respect  your 
mother  will  fully  coincide  with  me — but,  God  bless 
me — how  long  the  Earl  stops  1" 

"  I  begin  to  be  rather  uneasy  myself,"  said  the 
Countess. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  Lady,"  said  Sir  Henry,  *'  that 
there  is  something  very  extraordinary  in  this  affair  ; 
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SO  unusual,  so  contradictory  to  the  usual  conduct  of 
the  Earl." 

"  It  must  be  a  matter  of  some  importance,'  said 
the  Countess. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  or  why  all  this 
consultation  ?" 

"  Perhaps/'  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  one  of  the  coach- 
horses  has  lost  one  of  his  shoes." 

"  How  can  you  joke,  my  dear  Amelia,"  said  the 
Countess,  "  on  so  serious  a  subject?" 

"I  consider  it  very  serious  indeed,"  said  Sir  Henry* 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  to  the 
horse." 

"  By  the  by.  Sir  Henry,"  asked  Julia,  "  have  you 
heard  the  singular  report  of  the  mysterious  appear- 
ance of  an  individual  in  this  town  whom  no  one  knows, 
nor  whence  he  came,  nor  where  he  dwells,  nor  whither 
he  is  going,  nor  with  whom  he  is  connected  ;  but  it 
is  said,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  certain  houses  at  midnight,  to  warn  the  in- 
mates of  some  danger  that  impends  over  them  '?" 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "  the  report  is 
quite  new  to  me  ;  who  can  it  possibly  be?" 

"  Some  say,"  said  Julia,  "  that  he  is  Katerfelto  , 
others,  that  he  is  the  wandering  Jew ;  others,  that 
he  is  the  celebrated  Rubezahl,  the  King  ofthe  Hartz 
Mountains ;  whilst  others  contend  that  he  is  Joanna 
Southcott  in  man's  attire." 

"  God  bless  me  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "  how 
strange  it  is  that  I  never  heard  of  this  before  1" 

The  Countess  and  Lady  Amelia  looked  astonished, 
but  Julia  gave  them  a  significant  look,  and  she  pro- 
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ceeded  :  "  Come  Sir  Henry,  seat  yourself  by  my  side, 
and  I  will  impart  to  you  some  further  information 
about  this  mysterious  personage."  Sir  Henry  re- 
quired not  a  second  invitation,  his  curiosity  wa§» 
highly  excited,  and,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  he 
said,  "  And  do  you  mean  positively  to  declare,  Miss 
Manners,  that  a  person  answering  to  the  description 
which  you  have  now  given,  is  actually  in  this  town 
at  the  present  moment  ?" 

"  So  the  report  goes.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Julia,  and, 
pretending  to  look  round  her  uith  the  eye  of  fear, 
"  what  do  you  think  my  suspicions  are?" 

"  What?  what?"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  most 
anxious  tone. 

"  Why,"  said  Julia,  "  come  closer,  Sir  Henry, — 
that — that — Oh  !  I  hope  he  will  not  come  into  this, 
room."  Sir  Henry  looked  cautiously  around  him  ; 
the  faces  of  the  Countess  and  Lady  Amelia  were 
nearly  hidden  in  their  handkerchiefs  to  conceal  their 
laugh  at  the  stratagem  which  the  mischievous  Julia 
was  playing  upon  the  credulous  Baronet.  "  Oh  !" 
exclaimed  Julia,  "  did  you  not  see  that  flash  of  light- 
ning, Sir  Flenry?" 

"  No,  no  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "  I  cannot  say 
I  did." 

*'  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear !"  exclaimed  Julia,  "  I  am 
afraid  he  will  pay  us  a  visit ;  for  the  report  goes  that 
he  always  comes  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  for  that 
reason  the  sulphurous  odour  that  he  emits  may  be 
smelled  a  mile  off." 

"  I  do  think,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  saw  it  lighten 
this  very  moment." 
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"  Oh  I  it  is  all  too  true,"  said  Julia,  "but  my 
suspicions " 

"  True,  true  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "  your  sus- 
picions, what  are  they,  I  pray  ?" 

"  Why — why — "  said  Julia,  in  the  whispering 
tone  of  fear,  "  that  the  very  person  who  is  now  with 
the  Earl,  is  no  other  than  this  mysterious  stranger." 

"  Indeed  1"  cried  Sir  Henry. 

"  Oh  I"  exclaimed  Julia,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
piercing  cry,  and  pretending  to  fall  from  her  chair, 
"  there  he  is,  there  he  is." 

Sir  Henry  caught  the  alarm.  "  Where!  where  !" 
he  exclaimed,  and  gave  such  an  extraordinary  start, 
that  it  brought  him  off  his  equilibrium,  and  with 
a  little  sly  assistance  on  the  part  of  Julia,  the  chair 
overset  with  liim  and  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor. 
The  ladies  came  to  the  immediate  assistance  ofthe 
fallen  Baronet,  and  expressed  their  sincere  regret  at 
the  accident  which  had  befallen  him.  Julia,  to  en- 
hance the  farcical  scene,  lavishly  sprinkled  the  Ba- 
ronet's face  with  water  ;  'scent-bottles  were  applied 
to  his  nose ;  the  vinegar  cruet  was  speedily  emptied 
of  its  contents  over  his  forehead  and  temples.  Julia 
took  from  a  drawer  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and 
lighting  it,  almost  suffocated  him  with  the  smoke. 
The  Baronet  declared  he  was  not  in  a  swoon  ;  the 
young  ladies  declared  he  was,  or  at  least  that  he 
soon  would  be,  unless  the  restoratives  were  conti- 
nued. "  More  water  !  more  vinegar  !  more  smoke." 
With  such  assiduous  attention  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Baronet  should  not  soon  recover,  and  looking 
round  him,  he  asked,  "  Is  he  gone?"' 
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"  No,"  replied  Julia,  "  he  is  still  with  the  Earl, 
and  we  all  of  us  now  begin  to  feel  alarmed  about 
him  ;  do,  my  dear  Sir  Henry,  go  and  make  some 
inquiries  about  him." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  Countess,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  that  it  would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  me 
to  intrude  myself  into  the  privacy  of  the  noble  Earl." 

"  But  circumstances,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Julia, 
"  have  altered  since  the  Countess  gave  that  opinion; 
her  Ladyship  was  not  then  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  mysterious  personage." 

"  Consider,  my  dear  Miss  Manners,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  that  I  am  but  a  visitor  here." 

"  But  the  relation,"  my  dear  Sir  Henry,  said  the 
tormenting  girl,  "  in  which  you  stand  to  Lady 
AmeHa  and  the  whole  family,  invests  you,  according 
to  your  own  declaration,  with  a  privilege  superior  to 
that  of  the  common  visitor.  Shall  I  ring  the  bell. 
Sir  Henry  ?" 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "would  you 
have  me  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Earl  by  an  un- 
seasonable interruption  ?" 

"  We  will  take  all  the  blame  upgn  ourselves,"  said 
Lady  Amelia ;  "  I  will  say  that  it  was  I  who  com- 
pelled you  to  the  step.  Surely,  Sir  Henry,  it  is  not 
from  the  influence  of  fear  that  you  refuse  to  accede 
to  our  solicitations  ?" 

"  Fear !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  *'  oh,  no,  Lady 
Amelia;  how  can  you  possibly  suspect  a  man  of 
my  rank  to  be  influenced  by  fear?  no,  no,  my  Lady, 
I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
propriety   and  of  respect   to   the    noble   Earl  your 
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father  has  any  influence  upon  my  present  con- 
duct." 

*'  But  before  you  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  this  mysterious  personage,"  said  Jirfra, 
*'  your  opinions  were  of  a  different  character  ;  a 
new  liffht  appears  to  have  suddenly  broken  in  upon 
you."  ^ 

"  It  is  really  surprising,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  that  I 
am  obliged  continually  to  remind  you,  that  circum- 
stances alter  the  nature  of  things.  I  consider  that  it 
would  be  highly  indecorous  in  me  to  intrude  myself 
into  the  society  of  the  Earl  when  he  is  in  close  con- 
versation with  a  personage  of  the  character  which  you 
have  just  now  represented." 

"  Shall  I  inquire  of  the  hall  porter,"  asked  Lady 
Amelia,  *'  if  the  stranger  brought  a  horse  whip  with 
him?  because  you  remember  the  old  adage,  Sir 
Henry,  '  the  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.'  " 

"  Really,  my  dear  Amelia,"  said  the  Countess, 
•*  I  think  it  is  rather  unkind  in  you,  to  be  conti- 
nually recurring  to  that  particular  event  which  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  Sir  Henry  to  experience.  I  con- 
fess, that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  bordering  on  ill- 
timed  severity,  by  your  frequent  inuendoes  and  insi- 
nuations, to  attach  that  as  a  fault  or  a  transgression, 
which,  in  fact,  ought  to  excite  your  resentment  to- 
wards the  individual,  who  so  completely  lost  sight  of 
good  manners,  as  to  commit  such  a  flagrant  attack 
upon  a  gentleman  of  Sir  Henry's  rank." 

*'  It  would  ill  become  me,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  to 
enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  affair  at  all,  much 
less  a  justification.     I  shall,   however,  always  hold 
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Sir  Henry  as  the  aggressor,  and  as  such,  he  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  consequences  which  his  conduct 
deserved." 

At  this  moment  the  Earl  entered  the  room,  and 
every  eye  was  directed  towards  him  in  the  hope  to  dis- 
cover, by  the  impression  upon  his  countenance,  the 
exact  feelings  which  were  predominant  in  his  mind  in 
consequence  of  his  interview,  and  thence  to  draw  the 
conclusion  of  the  import  of  the  stranger's  visit.  There 
was  evidently  a  deep  cast  of  thought  and  reflection  im- 
pressed on  the  countenance  of  the  Earl,  but  still  there 
was  not  anything  so  gloomy  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  subject  of  the  interview  had  been  of  a  disas- 
trous or  prejudicial  nature.  The  first  person  to  greet 
the  Earl  on  his  entrance  was  Sir  Henry,  who  very  cor- 
dially congratulated  him  on  his  emancipation  from 
the  society  of  an  individual,  to  whose  motions  so 
much  suspicion  was  attached,  and  whose  unhallowed 
design  might  be  to  involve  him  in  some  nefarious 
scheme,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  was  to  be 
made  the  tool  and  instrument  of  some  unprincipled 
villain. 

"  I  assure  you.  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that 
your  suspicions  respecting  the  individual  with  whom 
I  have  been  lately  in  conversation,  have  no  good 
foundation."  * 

"  Then  you  are  able,  my  Lord,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  to  give  a  decided  negative  to  the  reports  which  are 
in  circulation  respecting  him." 

"  I  am  not  privy,"  said  the  Earl,  "  to  any  reports 
which  have  been  circulated  about  him,  nor  do  I  sup- 
pose that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  propagate  a 
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story  to  his  prejudice,  seeing,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  know  any  thing  about  him." 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  with  a  most  signi- 
ficant nod  of  the  head,  "  I  rather  think  you  will  find 
yourself  mistaken  on  that  point,  my  Lord ;  there  is 
more  known  about  him  than  you  are  aware  of,  and 
had  I  not  been  restrained  by  the  entreaties  and  inter- 
cessions of  the  ladies,  I  should  certainly,  from  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  your  safety,  have  stepped  forward  to 
frustrate  any  designs  which  might  be  in  contempla- 
tion against  you." 

"  In  which  case,"  said  the  Earl,  "  your  interference. 
Sir  Henry,  would  have  been  considered  a  direct, 
and  a  most  reprehensible  intrusion." 

"  But  consider,  my  Lord,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  what 
a  desperate  risk  you  ran  ;  are  you  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  character  of  the  individual  with  whom  you 
have  been  conversing?'' 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I  do  profess  to 
know  something  of  his  character ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  shall  never  suffer  by  any  transaction 
in  which  I  may  be  called  upon  to  co  operate  with 
him." 

"  That  alone  convinces  me,"  said  the  Baronet, 
'"  that  you  have  been  grossly,  most  egregiously  de- 
ceived ;  a  man  who  prowls  about  at  midnight  knock- 
ing at  people's  doors,  who  is  considered  to  have 
fallen  from  the  clouds,  or  from  a  balloon,  or  to  have 
slided  down  a  rainbow,  or  to  have  ascended  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  who,  before  he  makes  his- 
appearance,  is  always  accompanied  by  a  flash  ot 
lightning,  and  which,  my  Lord,  Miss  Julia  Manners 
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has  seen  this  very  night ;  and  which  I  am  almost 
certain  I  saw  myself,  and  which  accounts  for  the  sul- 
phurous smell  which  yon  must  have  perceived  about 
him." 

"  Of  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  Sir  Henry," 
exclaimed  the  Earl,  "are  you  dreaming?  in  what 
old  woman's  garret  have  you  picked  up  this  farrago 
of  absurdity  and  nonsense  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  "  such  is  the  way 
of  the  world;  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  impress  a  be- 
lief on  the  mind  when  it  has  formed  a  predetermina- 
tion to  reject  it.  Fortunately  for  you,  however,  my 
Lord,  I  have  obtained  some  information  respecting 
your  late  visitor,  which,  if  he  should  ever  come  again 
you  may  turn  to  your  advantage." 

*'  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  "  and  I  hope 
your  authority  is  most  undoubted." 

"  It  is  beyond  dispute,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Ba. 
ronet,  "  but  you  little  think  with  whom  you  were 
conversing." 

"  With  whom,  I  pray  you,  Sir  Henry?"  said  the 
Earl,  who  really  stared  at  the  Baronet  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Why,"  said  the  Baronet,  with  all  the  pompous 
consequence  of  the  man  who  is  telling  a  most  mar- 
vellous tale ;  "  why,  the  person,  my  Lord,  with 
whom  you  have  been  conversing,  was  no  other  person 
than — whom  do  you  think,  my  Lord  ?" 

"  Really,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  Earl,  "  it  is  not 
for  me  to  divine." 

"  Why!"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  "  with  Katcrfelto 
the  great  magician." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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'*  Katerfelto  !'*  exclaimed  the  Earl  with  a  smile, 
"  I  disavow  all  acquaintance  with  so  great  a  per- 
sonage." 

"  Then  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "  it  was  the  Wan- 
dering Jew." 

"  The  Wandering  Jew !"  repeated  the  Earl,  com- 
pletely confounded,  although  fully  disposed  to  play 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  Baronet,  "  I  suppose  you 
mean  the  undying  one." 

'*  As  to  that,  I  cannot  say  anything  about  it,"  said 
the  Baronet ;  "  an  undying  Jew  must  be  an  odd  sort 
of  a  being." 

"  I  am,  however,  convinced,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that 
my  late  visitor  was  no  Jew,  dying  or  undying." 

"  Then  !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  "  he  was  a  still 
greater  personage  than  either  of  the  two  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  for  he  was  Rubezahl,  the  king  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains." 

"  I  never  could  boast  of  a  visit  from  royalty  in  my 
life,"  said  the  Earl,  "  much  less  from  so  potent  a 
monarch  as  he  whom  you  have  just  now  mentioned  ; 
but  really.  Sir  Henry,  your  head  appears  to  me  to  be 
filled  with  the  most  extraordinary  vagaries  ;  do 
satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  tell  me  from  what  source 
you  have  drawn  your  suspicions,  that  I  have  been 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  extraordinary  cha- 
racters whom  you  have  just  now  mentioned." 

"  Really,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  there  is 
very  little  doubt  but  that  you  have  been  made  the 
dupe  of  a  most  designing  person  ;  have  you  heard 
any  thing  respecting  the  coming  of  Shiloh?" 

"   Shiloh  !"    ejaculated    the  Earl,  "  how,   in    the 
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name  of  heaven,  am  I  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
coming  of  Shiloh?" 

"  There  is  a  very  strong  suspicion  current  abroad," 
said  the  Baronet,  "  that  your  late  visitor  was  ac- 
tually Joanna  Southcott  in  man's  attire." 

•'  Yes,"  said  Julia,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  from 
bursting  out  into  a  loud  laugh  at  this  extraordinary 
instance  of  the  Baronet's  credulity,  "  I  can  assure 
you,  my  Lord,  that  I  can  vouch  that  Sir  Henry  has 
not  in  the  least  exaggerated  the  information  which 
was  imparted  to  him." 

"  His  informant  then,"  said  the  Earl,  "  must  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  all  the  imps  of  mischief;" 
and  addressing  himself  to  Sir  Henry,  he  said,  *'  did 
you  really,  Sir  Henry,  place  any  credit  in  information 
of  such  decided  absurdity?" 

"  Could  it  be  doubted,"  said  Sir  Henry,  *'  when 
the  flash  of  lightning  was  actually  seen  with  which 
the  mysterious  personage  is  always  accompanied?" 

"  Allow  me  to  ask,"  said  the  Earl,  "  the  name  of 
the  individual  who  saw  this  flash  of  lightning  ?" 

"  There  she  stands,"  said  Sir  Henry,  pointing  to 
Miss  Manners  ;  "  to  her  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  in- 
formation respecting  this  extraordinary  business." 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  said  Julia,  assuming-  a  most 
demure  and  bashful  look,  "  and  I  can  assure  yoii, 
that  Sir  Henry  was  so  frightened  at  encountering 
either  Katerfelto  or  Joanna  Southcott,  that  neither 
Lady  Amelia  nor  myself  could  induce  him  to  hasten 
to  your  assistance." 

"  Thanks  to  Providence,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I  re- 
quired not  his  assistance ;  but  in  order  to  pacify 
I  2 
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your  minds  on  the  subject,  and  to  divest  them  of  all 
suspicion  that  the  purport  of  the  stranger's  visit  had 
a  sinister  intent,  let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to  dis- 
close to  you,  that  although  the  business  transacted 
between  us  was  of  a  highly  important  nature,  and 
deeply  concerning  the  future  welfare  of  an  individual 
well  known  to  us  all — " 

*'  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  interrupting  the  Earl, 
"  may  I  venture  to  inquire  who  that  individual  is?" 

"  I  will  give  yon  a  negative  answer,  Sir  Henry," 
said  the  Earl,  "  depend  upon  it,  it  was  not  yourself. 
But  I  was  going  to  state,"  continued  the  Earl,  *'  but 
for  the  untimely  interruption  of  Sir  Henry,  that  I  am 
convinced  I  shall  never  have  any  reason  to  regret 
the  manner  in  which  the  last  half  hour  of  my  life  has 
been  passed." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  a  man  of  rank  with  whom  you 
have  been  conversing,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  if  so,  that 
is  alone  a  voucher  for  the  integrity  of  his  views." 

"  You  must  allow  me,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  to  differ  from  you  on  that  point ;  the  commission  of 
crime  is  by  no  means  alienated  from  the  possession 
of  rank,  and  we  have  only  to  consult  history  to  de- 
monstrate to  us,  that  the  most  flagitious  of  crimes 
have  been  committed  by  the  most  exalted  of  our 
race;"  but  addressing  himself  to  Julia,  he  said,  "  I 
really  think  that  an  apology  is  due  from  you  to  the 
gallant  Baronet,  for  having  led  him  into  such  a 
quagmire  of  embarrassment  as  your  truly  alarming 
reports  must  have  generated  ;  nor  will  I  attribute  his 
indisposition  to  fly  to  my  assistance  at  your  urgent 
solicitation  to  the  influence  of  fear,  having  had  such 
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repeated  proofs  that  it  is  an  emotion  to  vvhich  his 
breast  is  an  utter  stranger,  but  I  will  ascribe  it  to  a 
becoming  and  laudable  sense  of  delicacy  and  pru- 
dence ;  consequently,  I  am  certain  that  in  the  scale 
of  your  good  opinion.  Sir  Henry  will  at  least  have 
risen  twenty  degrees." 

"  Not  in  mine,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Lady 
Amelia,  "for  upon  the  same  principle  that  I  admire  an 
open  and  ingenuous  enemy,  so  do  I  contemn  the  in- 
dividual who  will  asperse  the  character  of  another  in 
his  absence  without  having  at  the  same  time  the  most 
incontrovertible  evidence  to  produce  that  his  asper- 
sions have  a  good  and  solid  base  to  stand  upon." 

"  I  am  aware,  my  dear  Amelia,"  said  the  Earl, 
*'  to  what  you  particularly  allude,  but  we  will  not 
enter  upon  that  subject  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night." 
Turning  to  Sir  Henry,  he  said,  "  You  will  take  up 
your  lodging  with  us  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  will 
consign  you  into  the  hands  of  the  young  ladies  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  their  pleasure  and  discretion." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  Countess,  "  he  will  be 
severely  dealt  with,  unless  I  stand  forward  as  his  ad- 
vocate. I  do  not  think  he  has  any  reason  to  anti- 
cipate much  impartiality." 

"  Certainly  not,"  cried  Sir  Henry,  "  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  receive  any  proof  of  impartiality  from 
Lady  Amelia,  after  having  had  so  many  reasons  to 
pride  myself  on  her  partiality." 

"  On  account.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  of 
the  many  noble  and  enviable  traits  which  have  latterly 
displayed  themselves  in  your  character." 

"  You  flatter  me  exceedingly,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
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"  and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  imbibe  the  same 
sentiments  towards  me  during  the  remaining  years  of 
your  life." 

"  I  assure  you,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia, 
"  I  do  not  see  any  immediate  or  even  distant  prospect 
of  my  changing  the  sentiments  which  I  at  present 
entertain  towards  you." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Amelia,"  said  Sir  Henry,  taking 
her  hand  and  attempting  to  kiss  it,  but  which  she 
hastily  and  rather  indignantly  withdrew,  "  I  can- 
not express  to  you  the  happiness  which  I  feel,  when 
I  hear  such  kind  and  affectionate  sentiments  flow 
from  your  lips,  and  I,  the  acknowledged,  the  favoured 
object  of  them  ;  it  is  indeed  highly  gratifying  to  my 
feelings  to  observe  the  deep  impression  which  my 
rank  and  condition  have  made  upon  you." 

"  And  you  should  add,"  said  Julia,  "  your  great 
accomplishments,  your  undaunted  bravery,  and  your 
universal  knowledge." 

•'  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  **  they 
are  understood  when  I  mentioned  my  rank.  To- 
morrow, my  Lord,"  addressing  the  Earl,  who 
was  in  close  conversation  with  the  Countess,  "  I 
shall  trespass  upon  your  privacy  for  a  short  time, 
when  I  hope,  with  Lady  Amelia's  concurrence,  a  day 
may  be  fixed  for  the  consummation  of  our  marriage 
rites." 

"  With  Lady  Amelia's  concurrence,"  repeated  the 
Earl.  "  Having  obtained  that.  Sir  Henry,  I  will 
pay  the  most  respectful  attention  to  the  promotion 
of  the  measures,  which  you  have  in  view." 

The  family  soon  after  separated  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


He  stands  before  her  now.     And  who  is  he 
Into  whose  outspread  arms  confiduigly 
She  flings  her  fairy  self  ? 

*  *  he  hath  feelings  of  a  mortal  birth 
In  the  wild  sorrow  of  those  dark  bright  eyes 
Bent  on  that  form !  his  one  dear  Uak  to  earth. 


But  there  were  those  in  the  house  who  did  not  retire 
to  rest.  Seated  at  one  of  the  windows  of  their  bed- 
room, with  the  sash  thrown  open,  sat  Amelia  For- 
tesc'ue  and  Julia  Manners  conversing;,  not  on  the 
inconstancy  of  the  planet  of  night,  nor  on  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  myriads  of  worlds,  whose  eternal  fires 
gleamed  in  the  heavens  above  them,  but  they  spoke 
of  things  which  no  wandering  spirit  of  the  night 
would  be  permitted  to  hear,  which  came  from  the 
heart,  and  spoke  to  the  heart ;  and  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  an  ardent  passion,  appeared  to  absorb  every 
other  feeling,  emotion,  and  sentiment.  To  Amelia 
it  had  been  a  night  fraught  with  the  most  painful 
consequences.  She  had  been  inadvertently  thrown 
into  the  society  of  the  individual,  for  whom  her  heart 
secretly  acknowledged  the  purest,  the  most  passionate 
love ;  and  how  was  she  treated  by  that  individual  ? 
with  a  coldness  and  an  indifference  indicative  almost 
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of  dislike.     She  had  seen  herself  recognised  by  him 
with  the  most  studied  formality,  as  of  one  to  whose 
esteem  and  regard  he  attached  little  or  no  value  ;  and 
then  to  behold  him  seated  by  the  side  of  a  rival,  her 
inferior  by  no  means  in  personal  beauty,  and  gifted 
with  every  blandishment  which  could  captivate  the 
youthful    heart,  himself  apparently  yielding  to  the 
almost  irresistible  influence  of  the  charms  which  were 
so  lavishly  displayed  before  him  ;  and  which,  from  a 
spirit  of  counter-rivalship,  appeared  on  that  occasion 
to  be  decked  out  with  a  lavish  splendour,  sufficient 
to  dart  a  Promethean  fire  into  a   heart  of  marble  ; 
herself  conscious  of  the  power  which,  as  an  enchant- 
ress, she  held  over  the  heart  of  man,  and  he   borne 
away  under  the  influence  of  the  enchantment,  until 
every  other  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  appeared 
in  his  eyes  to  be  valueless,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  a 
passing    thought ;    the   one    redolent    with    passion, 
voluptuousness,   and    with   that    unquenchable    fire 
which  tells  itself  in  the  sparkling  glance  of  the  eye, 
and  the  wild,  irregular  heaving  of  the  bosom ;  the 
other  feasting  on  the  luscious  banquet  before  him, 
returning  pressure  for  pressure,  and  glance  for  glance, 
until,  in  the  intoxication  of  the  senses,  he  succumbs 
to  the  power  arrayed  against  him,  and  he  falls  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror  a  willing,  abject  slave.     Fitz- 
allan  was  then  seated  by  the  side  of  an  earthly  angel, 
in  whose  every  motion  of  her  lips  could  be  read  the 
desire  to  pronounce  the  word  of  love,  in  whose  every 
look  spoke  forth  a  language,  the  meaning  of  which" 
no  tongue  can  tell,  but  which,  in  its  expression,  is  too 
powerful   and   comprehensive  to  be  misunderstood. 
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And  under  those  circumstances  how  was  he  to  deport 
himself?  He  might  have  cast  one  look  towards  me, 
said  Amelia  to  herself;  but  I  am  not  worthy  of  it. 
He  might  have  given  me  some  token,  some  secret 
sign  that  he  knew  that  I  was  present ;  but  he  has 
no  eyes,  no  thought,  but  for  another.  Oh  !  with 
what  rapture  would  I  have  watched  one  single 
motion,  that  could  have  impressed  me  with  the  idea 
that  it  had  a  reference  to  myself;  but  in  vain.  Not 
a  look,  not  a  sign,  not  a  motion,  his  whole  soul 
absorbed  in  the  fascinating  object  by  his  side,  his 
breath  mingling  with  her  breath,  as  if  within  lay  an 
electric  fire  to  attract  their  lips  together ;  and  then 
to  have  her  attention  drawn  by  her  hated  companion 
at  her  side  to  some  particular  scene  in  the  drama, 
and  being  tired  with  the  inanity  of  it  to  direct  her 
look  back  again  to  the  cherished  object  of  her  love, 
and  to  find  him  vanished  ;  the  place  which  he  occu- 
pied empty  ;  gone  as  the  companion  of  a  beautiful, 
and  therefore  a  dangerous  rival ;  to  breathe  to  each 
other  in  secret  their  vows  of  unalterable  love,  and  to 
seal  them  perhaps  with  a  kiss.  Where  under  the 
influence  of  similar  impressions  is  the  female  heart 
that  could  preserve  its  equanimity?  where  is  the 
female,  who  in  that  moment  would  not  immolate  her 
rival  on  the  altar  of  Revenge,  the  pyre  lighted  by  the 
torch  of  Jealousy,  and  fanned  by  the  breath  of 
Hatred.  There  is,  however,  one  benignant  spirit, 
for  which  thanks  be  given  to  a  bounteous  Heaven, 
which  generally  stands  ready  with  its  exhilarating 
chalice  to  cheer  and  support  the  drooping  sufferer 
through  the  hour  of  her  affliction,  and  that  spirit  is 
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Hope.  On  the  heart  of  Amelia  it  shed  its  tempo- 
rary influence ;  its  light  gleamed  upon  it  like  the 
beam  of  the  sun  through  the  storm  to  the  mariner  ; 
and  when  she  arrived  at  home,  the  gloom  had  in  a 
great  degree  dispersed  from  her  heart,  and  she  felt  a 
consciousness  within  her,  whispered  by  some  bland 
and  merciful  spirit,  that  although  Fitzallan  might  for 
a  moment  be  led  away  by  the  blandishments  of  some 
conquering  Circe,  he  would  eventually  return,  like 
the  weary  pilgrim,  to  the  cherished  object  from  which 
he  set  out.  The  materials,  however,  with  which 
Hope  erects  her  edifices  are  generally  of  the  most 
brittle  and  evanescent  nature,  like  the  frostwork  of 
an  April  morning,  they  are  beautiful  and  captivating 
to  the  eye ;  but  the  sun  on  a  sudden  breaks  forth, 
and  ere  we  turn  to  gaze  again  on  the  glittering  spec- 
tacle, it  has  melted  away  into  thin  air,  leaving  no 
vestige  of  its  former  being.  It  muRt  be  confessed 
that  extreme  credulity  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  a  girl  in 
love.  There  is  scarcely  any  report,  however  vague 
and  extravagant,  to  which  she  will  not  lend  a  willing 
ear,  if  it  have  but  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
object  of  her  affections  ;  and  if  such  report  be  to  his 
credit,  she  not  only  attaches  implicit  belief  to  it,  but 
she  censures  those  who  will  not  believe  as  she  does. 
The  girl  will  throw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the 
individual  who  will  give  to  her  lover  a  good  pro- 
perty, which  she  has  some  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  he  does  not  possess  at  all ;  and  so  strong  will 
be  her  prejudice,  that  she  will  henceforth  believe 
him  in  the  possession  of  it,  although  experience  very 
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officiously  steps  iu  sometimes  to  interrupt  that  belief. 
Hope  had  assisted  Amelia  in  the  erection  of  an 
edifice,  with  wreaths  of  roses  entwined  around  it,  the 
contemplation  of  which  imparted  to  her  the  purest 
delight,  but  with  one  blow  it  fell  to  the  ground,  when 
Sir  Henry  Montfort,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  secret 
malice,  had  circulated  the  report,  for  which  perhaps 
he  had  no  other  foundation  than  his  own  invention, 
of  the  approaching  marriage  of  Fitzallan  with  Ade- 
line Gordon  ;  and,  according  to  his  statement,  it  was 
an  epoch  which  was  to  take  place  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time.  The  conduct  of  Fitzallan  himselt 
with  Adehne  gave  some  colour  to  the  truth  of  this 
report ;  the  famihar  footing  on  which  they  appeared 
to  stand  with  each  other  at  the  theatre,  their  retire- 
ment together  previously  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
entertainment,  joined  to  some  other  circumstances 
which  had  for  some  time  been  floating  on  the  current 
of  popular  report,  infused  into  the  mind  of  Amelia 
some  very  painful  suspicions,  that  the  reported  mar- 
riage of  Fitzallan  was  in  reality  an  event  which  might 
be  daily  expected.  The  manner  also  in  which  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  report  could  be  ascertained  was 
one  of  the  subjects  which  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  two  friends,  who,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  were 
enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  nocturnal  air,  talking 
over  again  the  scenes  through  which  they  had  passed 
during  the  day,  and  their  observations  were  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  evident  dislike  which  the  Earl 
had  imbibed  for  Sir  Henry  Montfort,  and  which  he 
never  allowed  an  opportunity  to  escape  him  of  evinc- 
ing.    It  was  evident  to  them  both,  that  some  verv 
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cogent  circumstances  must  have  arisen,  to  have 
effected  such  a  decided  change  in  his  sentiments  ; 
hut  although  it  has  been  said  that  two  female  heads 
are  competent  to  unravel  any  secret,  although,  having 
unravelled  it,  neither  of  them  is  able  to  retain  it ;  yet, 
after  untying  one  knot,  and  untwisting  another,  and 
flattering  themselves  that  with  the  next  attempt  they 
should  arrive  at  the  very  kernel  of  the  affair,  they 
were  obliged  to  own  at  last  that  all  their  measures 
were  abortive,  and  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the 
Earl's  conduct  was,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labours, 
as  great  a  mystery  to  them  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
The  two  confidential  friends,  however,  continued 
to  converse  on  various  topics,  all  of  which,  however, 
tehded  to  one  point,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  one 
focus,  although  perhaps  diverging  at  times  in  rather 
an  eccentric  direction,  but  gradually  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  that  polar  star  of  a  woman's  life — her 
first  and  ardent  love.  The  night  was  beautifully 
serene  ;  and  that  pleasing,  melancholy  silence  reigned 
o'er  all  nature,  which  speaks  so  forcibly  to  the  heart 
of  sensibility,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  it  is 
so  apt  to  create  ideal  scenes  of  fairy  happiness;  peo- 
pling the  little  world  around  it  with  congenial  spirits, 
and  abstracted  from  the  cares  of  life  living  in  a  peren- 
nial spring  of  Utopian  bliss.  The  mansion  of  the 
Earl  being  situate  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  was 
celebrated  for  the  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds, 
which,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  stretched  some  dis- 
tance into  the  country ;  and  as  the  moon  now  shone 
upon  the  sylvan  scenery,  silvering  the  tops  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  Amelia  pictured  to  herself  that  it 
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was  a  type  of  human  life  with  its  partial  brightness, 
and  its  drear  and  gloomy  darkness.  She  also  thought 
that  it  resembled  her  love,  which  had  indeed  pre- 
sented to  her  some  bright  and  cheering  scenes ;  but 
they  had  been  as  fleeting  as  the  moonbeams,  making 
the  after  darkness  more  acutely  felt. 

Whilst  viewing  the  beauteous  scene  which  was 
outstretched  before  her,  her  attention  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  figure  of  a  person  moving  at  a  slow, 
and  with  an  apparently  cautious  step,  at  the  edge  of 
a  shrubbery  which  separated  the  garden  from  the 
grounds.  Astonishment  was  the  first  emotion  which 
took  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  two  friends  at  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  and  one  surmise  pre- 
sented itself  after  the  other,  as  to  the  aim  and  motive 
of  the  nocturnal  wanderer  ;  but  each  surmise  being 
more  preposterous  and  improbable  than  the  former, 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  partook  of  the 
same  nature  of  improbability,  as  they  could  only  have 
been  engendered  in  a  head  teeming  with  the  most 
extraordinary  fancies,  begotten  in  the  enthusiastic 
moment  of  an  inspired  passion.  At  times  the  stranger 
was  observed  to  stop,  and  to  raise  his  face  as  it  were 
to  the  heavens  ;  but  as  neither  of  the  two  astonished 
girls  believed  that  they  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
upper  regions,  it  followed,  according  to  their  own 
mode  of  argument,  that  the  stranger  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  He  was  then  observed  to  turn  his 
look  towards  the  house,  and  immediately  to  direct 
his  steps  towards  it.  Then,  what  was  their  conclu- 
sion ?  he  could  not  be  Katerfelto,  nor  the  Wandering 
Jew,  nor  Riibezahl,  nor  Johanna  Southcoti.     But 
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on  what  grounds  they  formed  their  conclusion  as  to 
his  individuality,  it  is  impossible  to  decide ;  neverthe- 
less they  appeared  to  have  imbibed  the  same  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  although,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
for  some  time  they  hesitated  to  express  them. 

"  It  is  very  like  his  figure,"  said  Julia. 

"  Like  whom  ?"  asked  Lady  Amelia. 

"And  yet,  methinks,  it  does  not  agree  in  point  of 
stature,"  said  Julia. 

"  I  think  I  know  a  person  strongly  resembling 
him  in  his  gait  and  carriage,"  said  Lady  Amelia. 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Julia ;  "  there  is  a  very 
strong  resemblance." 

"To  whom  are  you  alluding?"  asked  Lady 
Amelia,  interrupting  her  friend. 

"  1  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  he,"  said  Julia; 
*'  there  !  he  is  now  drawing  nearer  to  the  house." 

*'  It  must  be — it  must  be — ,"  said  Lady  Amelia. 

"  I  am  certain,"  said  Julia,  "  no  one  else  would 
venture  hither  at  this  hour  of  the  night." 

*'  It  cannot  be  Sir  Henry  Montfort,"  said  Lady 
Amelia,  "  taking  a  nocturnal  perambulation  ;"  hoping 
by  this  fictitious  expression  of  her  suspicions,  to  ex- 
tract from  her  friend  the  name  of  the  individual  whom 
she  really  wished  it  to  be. 

"  Sir  Henry !"  exclaimed  Julia,  with  a  sneer. 
*•  Pooh  !  pooh  !  a  man  of  his  rank  would  not  conde- 
scend to  expose  his  valuable  person  to  the  noxious 
influence  of  the  night  air.  No,  no ;  I  am  almost 
certain  that  it  is — .'* 

On  what  a  trifle  sometimes  hangs  the  destiny  of 
man  :  and  if  we  well  examine  our  lives,  we  shall  find 
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that  the  causes  from  which  have  sprung"  the  most 
important  events  of  it,  bringing  with  them  our  weal 
or  woe,  have  been  held  in  our  own  estimation  as 
mere  trifles  scarcely  worthy  of  a  second  consideration. 
A  fly  alighting  on  a  flake  of  snow,  and  rolling  down 
with  it,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  precipitation  of  the 
tremendous  avalanche,  burying  a  village  in  its  course ; 
the  fall  of  the  apple  revealed  to  Newton  the  power  of 
gravity ;  the  length  of  Cleopatra's  nose  involved  the 
world  in  war;  and,  without  comparing  great  things 
with  small,  the  innate  pusillanimity  of  Sir  Henry 
Montfort  was  the  cause  of  the  frustration  of  a  plan 
on  v/hich  the  future  destiny  of  Lady  Amelia  For- 
tescue  depended. 

Nearer  and  nearer  approached  the  stranger  to  the 
house  ;  but  with  every  step  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  he  was  the  only  one  who  would  be  welcome  to 
her,  gradually  vanished. 

"  It  is  not  he,"  said  Julia. 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Lady  Amelia, "  it  is  not  Fitzallan." 

"  Then,"  said  Julia,  "  whoever  he  may  be,  his 
prowling  about  the  premises  at  this  hour  of  the  night 
cannot  bode  good  to  any  one.  My  counsel  is,  that 
we  alarm  the  family  instantly." 

At  this  moment  the  bell  of  Sir  Henry's  bed- 
chamber was  heard  to  ring  in  a  most  violent  manner, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  heard  crying 
out  for  assistance,  declaring  that  he  was  attacked  by 
some  terrific  hobgoblin,  which  that  infam.ous  Kat^r- 
felto  had  left  behind  him.  In  a  short  time  the  whole 
house  was  in  an  uproar ;  Sir  Henry  presenting  himself 
amongst  the  domestics  as  one  of  the  most  ludicrous 
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of  figures;  he  had  thrown  his  dressing-gown  around 
him ;  his  nightcap,  in  the  hurry  of  his  fright,  had 
been  dislodg'ed  from  its  proper  place,  and  formed 
rather  a  covering  to  the  side  of  his  face  than  his  head  ; 
in  one  hand  he  held  a  poker,  and  in  the  other  his 
extinguished  taper,  for  a  light  to  which,  Richard 
roared  not  out  more  lustily  for  a  horse  at  Bosworth 
field ;  his  hair  resembled  more  the  quills  of  the 
fretted  porcupine  than  aught  that  was  human  ;  what- 
ever colour  his  youth  and  nature  had  given  him  had 
suddenly  forsaken  his  cheeks,  imparting  to  him  the 
ghastly  paleness  of  the  corpse  ;  his  eyes  seemed  starting- 
from  their  sockets,  rolling  about  as  if  in  momentary 
expectation  of  encountering  some  horrid  apparition. 
In  a  wild  and  incoherent  manner  he  attempted  to 
make  his  way  through  the  domestics,  exclaiming, 
"Where  is  the  Earl?  where  is  the  Earl?"  But  he 
was  at  last  suddenly  detained  by  one  of  them,  who 
requested  him  not  to  alarm  the  family  any  further, 
as  they  were  of  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to 
exorcise  his  apartment  from  any  sprite  or  hobgoblin, 
who  had,  with  so  very  little  ceremony  or  considera- 
tion, intruded  itself  into  his  society. 

"  I  will  see  the  Earl,"  exclaimed  the  Baronet; 
"  if  such  pranks  as  these  are  to  be  played  in  his  house, 
the  sooner  I  am  out  of  it  the  better  ;  to  have  some 
horrid  devil  of  an  imp  jumping  about  my  bed,  and 
staring  at  me  with  two  large  fiery  eyes,  as  if  they 
would  consume  me;  Oh!  it  is  too  horrible  to  be 
borne  ;  I  know  it  is  all  the  dreadful  work  of  that 
abominable  magician,  Katerfelto  ;  but  it  is  proper  the 
Earl  should  know  what  sort  of  an  inmate  he  has  in 
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of  Figures.  He  had  thrown  his  Drefsmg-  Gown  around  hixn. 
His  Nigiit-cap  in  the  Hurrv  of  his  Fright  had  heen  dislodgTed 
from  its  proper  place,  and  formed  rather  a  cm^ering^to  the  side 
of  his  lace,  than  his  Head:  in  one  Hand  he  held  a  Poker,  and 
in  the  other  his  extingruished  Taper." 
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his  house,  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  see  him  ;" 
and  without  any  further  ceremony,  he  made  his  way, 
brandishing  the  poker,  towards  the  apartment  of  the 
Earl. 

On  his  way  thither,  however,  Lady  Amelia  and 
Julia  rushed  upon  him  from  the  apartment  in  which 
they  had  been  conversing,  and  were  not  a  httle 
abashed  on  coming  so  unexpectedly  on  the  alarmed 
Baronet  in  his  nocturnal  dishabille  ;  his  utterance, 
almost  choked  with  fear  and  passion,  mingled  with  no 
little  degree  of  shame  at  the  very  extraordinary  part,  in 
which  he  was  called  upon  so  unexpectedly  lo  figure. 

"Good  heavens!  Sir  Henry,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
'*  V,  hat  strange  event  must  have  occurred  thus  to  have 
disturbed  your  repose  '" 

"  Well  indeed  may  you  say  so,"  said  Sir  Henry  ; 
"  but  you  were  quite  right  in  your  conjectures.  It 
was  Katerfelto  who  was  with  the  Earl,  and  he  has 
left  behind  him  one  of  his  attendant  imps  ;  but  it  is 
very  hard,  Miss  Julia,  and  I  am  sure  my  dear  Lady 
Amelia  you  will  sympathize  with  me,  that  I  should 
be  just  the  first  person  in  the  house  to  be  selected  on 
whom  to  play  his  mischievous  tricks.  I  assure  you  it 
is  no  joke — no  joke  at  all  upon  a  man  of  my  rank." 

*'  Certainly  not,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia  ; 
"  I  should  not  myself  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  joke 
to  have  my  sleep  disturbed  by  an  ugly,  mischievous 
imp." 

*'  But  are  you  certain,"  asked  Julia,  "  that  the 
»  disturber  of  your  sleep  was  in  reality  one  of  Kater- 
felto's  imps?" 

*'  Either    that  or   the  'nightmare,"    replied    the 
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Baronet ;  "  but  the  latter  it  could  not  be,  for  it 
hopped  and  jumped  all  over  my  bed ;  and  then  I 
heard  the  flapping  of  its  wings,  and  I  wondered  how 
an  infernal  creature  could  blow  such  cold  and  chill- 
ing airs  from  it ;  its  eyes,  I  assure  you,  were  like  two 
balls  of  fire,  glaring  upon  me  most  hideously.  Only 
think,  Lady  Amelia,  if  it  had  chosen  your  bedcham- 
ber for  its  antics  instead  of  mine  '?" 

"  But  I  hope,"  said  Julia,  "  that  the  imp  made  no 
personal  attack  upon  you  ;  it  neither  scratched  you 
nor  bit  you?" 

"  It  was  once  so  near  me,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  that 
I  expected  every  moment  to  feel  its  red-hot  talons 
in  my  cheeks ;  but  I  summoned  all  my  courage, 
and  with  my  pillow  knocked  it  otF  the  bed." 

"  Prodigious  !"  exclaimed  Julia;  "  and  did  it  not 
resent  such  audacious  treatment,  and  return  to  the 
attack?'* 

*'  The  very  thing  I  suspected,"  said  Sir  Henry ; 
"  and  I  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  leaving 
my  room  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  family.'* 

"  Not,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  from  any 
fear  or  alarm  that  you  felt  on  your  own  account  ?" 

"  O,  certainly  not,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  but,  my 
dear  Lady  Amelia,  have  now  the  goodness  to  repair 
to  your  father's  bedchamber,  and  apprize  him  of  this 
most  extraordinary  event ;  he  will,  I  make  no  doubt, 
willingly  accompany  me  to  my  bedroom  ;  where,  to  a 
certainty,  we  shall  find  the  infernal  imp  squatting  on 
some  chair,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  he  may  quietly  have 
betaken  himself  within  the  sheets,  in  the  expectation 
of  enjoying  an  undisturbed  repose." 
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certainly,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  Sir  Henry,  your 
wishes  shall  be  complied  with  ;  for  I  am  positive 
my  father  will  be  very  glad  to  disencumber  his  house 
of  every  unruly  and  troublesome  guest  that  may  be 
within  it." 

"^  And  especially  an  imp  of  Katerfelto's,"  said  Sir 
Henry. 

"  But,  oh  dear,  Sir  Henry,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
"  whilst  Lady  Amelia  is  gone  to  awaken  her  father, 
do  remain  with  me,  and  be  my  protector ;  for  sup- 
pose the  imp  has  crept  through  the  keyhole  of  ihe 
door ;  for  imps,  you  know,  Sir  Henry,  are  like  rats, 
they  can  compress  themselves  into  any  size  ;  and  let 
us  suppose  that  it  was  to  pounce  upon  either  of  us ; 
why  our  very  eyes  might  be  torn  out  of  our  heads  • 
is  not  the  thought  most  horrifying,  Sir  Henry?  Ah  *" 
shrieked  out  Julia,  "  I  do  think  I  saw  it  hopping 
about  yonder." 

"Where?  where?"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry:  "did 
you  really  see  it  ?  But,  God  bless  me,  where  are  the 
domestics?  Suppose,  Miss  Manners,  we  just  retire 
into  this  room  until  Lady  Amelia's  return.  I  assure 
you,  it  is  solely  on  your  own  account  that  I  propose  it ; 
and  I  am  certain  the  Earl  will  approve  of  such  a  pre- 
cautionary measure." 

"  I  must  rather  differ  from  you  on  that  point," 
said  Julia ;  "  and  therefore  we  will  remain  where  we 
are.  Do  you  not  long,  Sir  Henry,  for  so  grand  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  your  courage?  To  have 
conquered  one  of  Katerfelto's  imps  in  single  combat  I 
why,  your  name.  Sir  Henry,  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity with  that  of  Wolfe,  of  Nelson,  and  of  Wel- 
k2 
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lington  ;  the  George  and  the  Dragon  will  be  a  mere 
farce  to  it." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  think  it  pru- 
dent to  have  the  domestics  near  me  ;"  and  without 
stopping  for  any  further  observation  from  Julia,  he 
made  that  particular  part  of  the  house  ring  with  his 
exclamations  for  his  allies  and  assistants,  who,  in  a 
very  few  moments,  obeyed  the  summons  ;  and  he 
ordered  them,  in  the  most  pompous  manner,  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  on  the  arrival  of  the  Earl,  to 
proceed  in  a  body  to  the  destruction  of  the  Katerfelto 
imp. 

If,  however,  there  was  one  person  in  the  house 
more  than  another  who  wished  that  Sir  Henry  and 
his  imp  were  in  a  place  where  creatures  of  the  latter 
stamp  are  said  to  be  generally  born,  that  person  was 
the  Countess  herself.  It  may  have  been  supposed 
by  some  short-sighted  persons,  who  are  said  to  see 
no  further  than  their  noses,  that  this  most  unseason- 
able and  untimely  alarm  of  Sir  Henry  Montfort  was 
merely  one  of  those  daily  unimportant  transactions 
that  take  place  in  every  family,  without  having  any 
immediate  influence  on  the  welfare  or  the  woe  of  any 
individual  member  of  it,  and  consequently  that  in  this 
history  it  is  as  much  out  of  place  and  ill-timed,  as  if 
the  same  number  of  pages  had  been  appropriated  to 
any  other  trivial  diurnal  event — such  as  the  kittening 
of  the  cat,  or  the  overturning  of  a  saucepan  on  the 
fire-,  but  it  happened,  that  by  this  uproar  of  the 
Baronet,  a  circumstance  was  nearly  made  known 
throughout  the  family,  which  would  have  set  the 
head  of  every  member  of  it  in  a  whirl  of  conjecture 
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and  suspicion,  and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  Lady 
Amelia  herself.     She  had,   in  accordance  with  her 
general  custom,  kissed  her  father  on  retiring  to  their 
respective  chambers,  and  she   had  herself  witnessed 
the  entrance  of  the  Earl  into  his  own  room,  conse- 
quently it  was  not  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
she  should   find   him  there,  as  also  fully  disposed 
to  allay  the  rebellion,  which  the   imp  of  Katerfelto 
had  excited  in  his  mansion.     On  catering  the  apart- 
ment, however,   she  was  met  by  the  Countess,  who, 
it  was  evident  by  her  dress,  had  not  yet  made  any 
preparations  to  retire  to  rest,  and  who,  in  rather  a 
hasty  tone,    required   her  daughter   to  explain  the 
cause  of  her  most  unseasonable  intrusion,  insinuating 
at  the  same  time,  that  girls  of  her  age  do  not  keep 
out  of  bed  at  that  hour  of  the  night  without  some 
strong  and  secret  cause,   and  therefore  she  recom- 
mended  her   immediate  return    to    her   apartment. 
Lady  Amelia,  however,  explained  to  her  mother  the 
cause  of  her  unexpected   appearance  ;  adding,   that 
the  Baronet  was  then  waiting  in  the  western  corridor 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  to  assist  in  the  expulsion 
of  the   mysterious    intruder   from    his   bedchamber. 
The  whole  conduct  of  the  Countess,  her  countenance 
and  actions  immediately  betrayed  the  highest  degree 
of  embarrassment  and  confusion  ;  she  stammered  her 
censure  in  no  very  measured   terms  on  the  very  in- 
decorous conduct  of  Sir  Henry  in  thus  disturbing  the 
rest  and  repose  of  a  whole  family  by,  perhaps,  a  ficti- 
tious cause,  and  which  might  ultimately  turn  out  to 
be  the  mere  effect  ofa  dream,  or  the  creation  of  a  heated 
fancy      But  Lady  Amelia  did  not  intrude  herself  into 
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the  bedchamber  of  her  mother  to  be  lectured  on  the 
impropriety  of  Sir  Henry  Montfort's  conduct,  but  to 
request  the  immediate  co-operation  of  her  father  to- 
wards allaying  the  ferment  which  that  same  conduct 
had  excited  in  the  family.  Then  where  was  her 
father  ?  It  was  evident  he  was  not  in  his  own  bed- 
room ;  and  on  Lady  Amelia  inquiring  where  her  father 
was,  such  an  equivocal  and  evasive  answer  was  given, 
that  it  was  evident  there  were  some  secret  proceedings 
going  on,  which  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  disclose. 
The  Countess  first  declared  that  the  Earl  was  in  her 
boudoir,  but  on  Lady  Amelia  expressing  her  inten- 
tion to  hasten  thither,  the  Countess  then  supposed 
that  he  might  have  gone  into  the  library,  as  she  had 
heard  him  speaking  of  a  particular  book  that  he 
wished  to  consult.  To  the  library  Lady  Amelia 
expressed  her  determination  to  hasten,  but  that  mo- 
tion was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be 
displeasing  to  the  Earl,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Countess  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  from  what  cause 
that  displeasure  could  originate.  In  the  end,  Lajly 
Amelia  began  to  express  her  surprise  at  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  her  father's  non-appearance, 
and  she,  in  rather  ambiguous  terms,  disclosed  her 
fears  that  the  stranger  who  had  visited  him  had  im- 
plicated him  in  some  clandestine  transactions  which 
might  compromise  his  character  and  his  nam.e.  This 
conjecture  was  rather  unfortunate  for  Lady  Amelia, 
for  it  gave  her  mother  an  opening  to  descant  upon 
the  duty  of  a  child  to  a  parent ;  a  part  of  which  duty 
consisted  in  a  respectful  forbearance  from  all  curious 
inquiry  into  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  parent, 
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which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  does 
not  judge  either  proper  or  prudent  to  disclose.  The 
child  ought  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  parent, 
and  not  seek  to  penetrate  into  any  part  of  his  con- 
duct, which,  to  its  contracted  capacity,  might  appear 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  action.  This  was  a 
lesson  which  Lady  Amelia  had  learnt  in  her  infancy^ 
and  she  had  not  forgotten  it  in  her  adolescence ; 
therefore,  as  no  proof  had  yet  been  given  by  her  of  her 
ever  having  Ibrgotten  it,  she  considered  it  rather  an 
act  of  severity  on  the  part  of  her  mother  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  it  at  that  particular  juncture  when  it 
was  the  least  called  for  ;  but  Lady  Amelia  had  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  discern  that  it  was  a  mere  sub- 
terfuge on  the  part  of  her  mother,  and  that  it  was 
used  as  a  cloak  to  shelter  her  from  the  consequences 
of  any  further  inquiries  which  she  might  be  disposed 
to  make.  Lady  Amelia,  therefore,  assured  her  mo- 
ther, great  as  her  astonishment  must  naturally  be  at 
the  mysterious  conduct  of  her  father,  that  it  was  very 
repugnant  to  her  disposition  to  prolong  the  investi- 
gation, but  at  the  same  time  she  knew  not  how  to 
extricate  herself  from  the  dilemma  in  which  she  felt 
herself  involved  respecting  Sir  Henry.  To  return  to 
him  with  the  information  that  her  father  was  not  in 
the  house  would  not  be  credited,  and  from  the  fool- 
hardy, headstrong  disposition  of  the  Baronet,  he 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to  make  a  personal  in- 
quiry, and  such  an  act  she  was  well  aware  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  disclosure  of  the  whole  affair  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
she  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Earl  con- 
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sidered  the  Baronet  fully  capable  to  cope  with  the 
imp,  and  to  expel  him  from  the  territory  which  he 
had  usurped  without  his  aid  or  co-operation  ;  would 
it  so  far  satisfy  the  Baronet  as  to  induce  him  to  un- 
dertake the  task  by  the  use  of  his  sole  powers,  and 
not  to  urge  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  Earl's 
presence  ?  Considering  the  case  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  Countess  felt  nerself  in  a  very  unpleasant 
predicament ;  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  character 
of  Sir  Henry,  and  to  excite  his  curiosity  respecting 
the  cause  of  the  Earl's  extraordinary  absence  from  his 
house,  would,  she  well  knew,  be  fraught  with  the  most 
serious  consequences,  and  ultimately  be  the  means 
of  entirely  defeating  the  object  he  had  in  view.  No- 
thing, therefore,  in  her  opinion,  could  have  happened 
more  unfortunately,  but  in  what  manner  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  embarrassment  appeared  to  set  all 
her  ingenuity  at  defiance.  Secrecy  was  indispensable; 
the  fact  of  the  Earl's  absence  had  already  transpired 
further  than  it  was  desirable,  and  although  the 
Countess  well  knew  that  an  injunction  imposed  on 
her  daughter  would  prevent  the  secret  from  gaining 
publicity  in  the  family,  yet,  perhaps,  of  all  persons  in 
that  family  her  daughter  was  the  very  person  to  whom 
she  wislied  that  it  should  nev^er  have  been  known. 
Promptitude  of  action  alone  could  in  this  instance  be 
of  any  avail,  but  the  Countess  unfortunately  belonged 
to  that  class  of  persons,  who,  although  they  see  a 
straightforward  road  before  them  beset  with  few 
difficulties  and  obstacles,  have  still  so  much  of  the 
ass  about  them  as  to  deviate  into  byways  and  unfre- 
quented paths,  where  at  every  step  their  progress  is 
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impeded  by  some  bush  or  brier,  until  at  last  they 
find  themselves  so  completely  entangled,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  first  helping  hand 
that  presents  itself  to  extricate  them  from  the  di- 
lemma in  which  their  folly  has  involved  them.  Thus 
the  Countess  was  pondering  and  pondering  as  to  the 
line  of  conduct  she  should  pursue,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
the  voice  of  the  Baronet  was  heard  expressing  his 
censure  at  the  tardiness  with  which  the  Earl  has- 
tened to  his  assistance,  and  the  extreme  want  of 
respect  which  was  shown  to  a  man  of  his  rank,  in 
allowing  him  to  remain  so  long  in  an  open  corridor 
exposed  to  all  the  baneful  influence  of  the  nocturnal  air. 
Every  thing  now  hung  upon  decision  ;  one  moment, 
and  the  consequences  might  be  such  as  no  after  exer- 
tion nor  ability  could  remedy.  What  neither  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  nor  the  ingenuity  of  theCountess  could 
supply  was,  however,  provided  for  by  a  sudden  thought 
which  arose  in  the  mind  of  Lady  Amelia,  and  for  which 
she  was  in  a  great  degree  indebted  to  the  know- 
ledge which  she  possessed  of  the  character  of  Sir 
Henry,  a  principal  trait  of  which  was  an  extreme 
pusillanimity,  and  which  it  was  an  easy  task  to  work 
upon  by  the  most  trivial  incident.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry,  Lady  Amelia  has- 
tened to  meet  him,  conjuring  him  by  all  means  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  his  own  chamber,  as  she  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  brother  of  the  imp 
who  had  created  such  a  disturbance  in  his  room,  had 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Earl,  who  was  then  gone  in  search 
of  some  murderous  weapon  wherewith  to  destroy  it; 
in  the  mean  time,  however,  the  servants  should  pro- 
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ceed  immediately  to  the  dethronement  of  the  imp 
from  the  sovereignty  which  he  was  now  enjoying, 
and  that  if  Sir  Henry  did  not  wish  to  share  in  the 
perils  of  the  combat,  he  might  retire  into  the  break- 
fast-parlour until  the  victory  was  achieved.  This 
information  determined  Sir  Henry  not  to  proceed 
towards  the  chamber  of  the  Earl,  for  he  very  pru- 
dently considered  that  by  so  doing,  he  was  only 
escaping  from  one  danger  to  run,  perhaps,  into 
another  of  still  greater  magnitude,  and,  therefore, 
the  most  politic  measure  he  could  pursue,  was  to 
leave  the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  servants,  re- 
serving himself  to  assist  them  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  as  he  considered  that  it  was  not  justifiable 
in  a  man  of  his  rank  to  show  himself  the  foremost  in 
an  affray  of  such  a  doubtful  character,  his  proper 
post  being  the  guardian  of  the  two  unprotected 
ladies. 

Little,  however,  did  Sir  Henry  imagine  that  it  was 
to  the  heads  of  those  ladies  themselves,  so  fertile  in 
mischief,  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  interruption  to 
his  repose,  and  to  the  actual  introduction  of  the  sup- 
posed imp  into  his  bed-chamber.  Amongst  the 
bipeds  appertaining  to  the  establishment  of  the  Earl 
was  one  belonging  to  the  feathered  tribe  of  the 
owls,  who  during  the  day-time  sat  in  his  melancholy 
mood  on  a  perch  in  a  corner  of  the  servants'  hall, 
and  at  night  was  allowed  to  roam  about  the  house  in 
search  of  any  unfortunate  mouse  that  was  so  unlucky 
as  to  fall  in  his  w^ay.  Peter,  for  so  the  owl  was  called, 
was  a  great  favourite  in  the  family,  having  been 
reared  from  a  nestling;  and  with  the  view  of  playing 
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the  Baronet  a  trick,  and  also  to  put  him  into  a  fever  ot 
aiarm,the  ladies,  unperceived,  introduced  Peter  into  the 
dormitory  of  the  Baronet,  and  so  hid  him  in  a  recess 
that  he  could  not  be  perceived.  The  mischievous  plan 
met  with  the  most  complete  success,  for  scarcely  had 
the  Baronet  extinguished  his  light,  and  resigned 
himself  to  the  comfort  of  his  bed,  than  Peter  con- 
sidered it  was  time  for  him  to  be  moving,  and 
without  further  ceremony,  began  to  hop  about  the 
room,  until  eventually  he  alighted  on  the  bed,  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  imagination  of  the  Baronet 
was  busily  employed  with  the  conjecture,  that  the 
stranger,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  Earl 
to  the  contrary,  was  no  other  person  than  Katerfelto. 
The  eyes  of  Peter  at  this  unlucky  moment  shone 
visibly  to  the  Baronet ;  the  bird  flapped  his  wings, 
and  hopped  nearer  to  the  Baronet,  when  Peter  was 
literally  floored  by  the  pillow  of  the  Baronet,  who 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  fall  of  his  enemy  to  alarm 
the  family  with  his  narrative  of  the  tremendous  at- 
tack which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  one  of 
Katerfelto's  imps. 

"  But,  Sir  Henry,''  said  Julia,  "  will  you  not 
assist  the  servants  in  their  endeavours  to  entrap  this 
tremendous  monster?'' 

"  My  presence  is  far  more  necessary  here,"  said 
the  Baronet,  "  to  defend  you  from  any  sudden  attack 
of  the  imp ;  with  this  poker  will  I  crush  the  head 
of  any  one  who  shall  dare  to  show  his  infernal 
visage." 

*'  I  expect  to  see  him  every  moment,"  said  Julia, 
assuming  a  most  expressive  attitude  of  fear. 
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"  We  shall  certainly  be  torn  to  pieces !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Amelia. 

"  We  shall  certainly  have  our  eyes  scratched  out," 
said  Julia. 

*'  Ah !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "  all  this  comes  of 
admitting  Mr.  Katerfelto  into  the  house." 

At  this  moment  the  approaching  steps  of  the  ser- 
vants were  heard  at  a  distance;  the  females  at- 
tempted to  conceal  themselves  behind  the  Baronet, 
who  stood  with  his  knees  tottering,  and  his  hand 
raised  with  the  poker  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  when 
in  the  next  minute  the  servants  appeared,  one  of 
them  having  Peter  under  his  arm,  whom  they  found 
very  innocently  amusing  himself  hopping  about  the 
room,  little  suspecting  that  his  pranks  and  antics  had 
occasioned  such  a  hurlyburly  in  a  family  of  which  he 
formed  a  most  remarkable  member.  The  servants, 
however,  no  sooner  presented  themselves  with  the 
captive  bird,  than  the  two  girls  set  up  a  hearty 
laugh,  congratulating  the  Baronet  on  the  caption  of 
his  enemy,  and  especially  one  of  so  formidable  and 
dangerous  a  nature. 

The  Baronet,  however,  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
laughed  out  of  his  conceit,  for  he  declared  that  the 
magician  in  order  to  save  his  imp,  had  metamorphosed 
him  into  an  owl,  and  the  only  method  to  avert  any 
further  annoyance  was  to  wring  the  neck  of  the  bird, 
and  thereby  break  the  charm  at  once.  To  this  plan, 
however,  every  one  raised  a  dissentient  voice  ;  for 
Peter  was  a  great  favourite  in  the  family,  and  every 
one  offered  to  become  security  that  he  should  not 
again  act  the  part  of  an   imp  in  any  bed-chamber  in 
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which  Sir  Henry  might  at  any  future  period  repose. 
Thus,  so  far  peace  was  restored  ;  but  then  Sir  Henry 
inquired,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  brother  imp 
that  had  intruded  itself  into  the  apartment  of  the 
Earl.  Had  a  similar  metamorphosis  also  taken  place 
in  that  instance  ?  This  was  a  point  necessary  to  be 
established,  and  Sir  Henry  proposed  that  the  servants 
should  repair  immediately  to  the  Earl's  apartment, 
and  ascertain  how  the  enemy  was  deporting  himself 
in  that  quarter.  To  this  plan,  however,  a  positive 
objection  was  raised  by  Lady  Amelia,  who  said  that 
the  family  had  already  been  long  enough  in  a  state 
of  disturbance,  and  she  therefore  ordered  the  servants 
to  retire  immediately  to  their  apartments,  leaving 
Sir  Henry  to  fight  single-handed  any  other  of  the 
hobgoblin  tribe  that  might  take  it  into  his  head  to 
unnoy  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  minds  me  of  my  native  hills, 

Clad  in  the  heath  and  fern 
Of  the  green  strath,  and  the  flowery  brae 

Of  the  glen  and  the  rocky  burn. 
It  minds  me  of  dearer  things  than  these ; 

Of  love  with  life  entwined, 
Of  humble  faith  on  bended  knees, 
Of  home,  joys  gone,  and  memories, 

Like  sere  leaves,  left  behind. 


All  do  not  sleep  who  lay  themselves  down  to  sleep ; 
and  of  the  truth  of  this  saying,  Lady  Amelia  For- 
tescue  was  a  most  forcible  example.  It  would  appear 
that  there  is,  in  general,  one  master-thought,  which 
appears  to  rule  the  human  mind,  to  which  all  others 
must  succumb ;  which  allows  of  no  rival,  no  substi- 
tute ;  which  monopolizes  to  itself  all  innate  energy 
and  power,  and  will  exert  its  dominion,  until  one, 
more  potent  than  itself,  expels  it  from  its  hold.  We 
could  disclose  what  that  master-thought  is  in  the 
minds  of  nineteen  females  out  of  twenty,  from  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  twenty -five  ;  but  that  need  not  be 
disclosed  which  is  felt  by  all ;  and  in  feeling  which, 
consists  the  pain  or  happiness  of  their  hfe.  To  aver 
that  the  mind  of  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue  was  not 
under  the  influence  of  that  master-thought  would  be 
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a  glaring  and  most  unpardonable  contradiction    to 
many  statements  which  have  been  advanced  respect- 
ing her ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  on  the 
memorable  night  of  the  attack  of  Sir  Henry  Montfort 
by  the   Katerfelto   imp,    that   same    master- thought 
yielded  to  the  potency  of  another,   the  influence  of 
which  was  so  great,  that  sleep  even  was  banished 
trom  her  eyes,  and  she  longed  for  the  hour  of  the 
morning,  when  the  anxiety  which  tormented  her  could 
be  appeased,  and  the  doubts  which  racked  her  dissi- 
pated by  a  satisfactory  explanation.     This  harassing 
thought  related  solely  to  her  father;  his  well-known 
regularity   and  uniformity  had  become  almost  pro- 
verbial ;  he  had  hitherto  appeared  to  have  no  secrets 
for  his  family,  nor  to  be  concerned  in  any  action,  the 
particulars  and  bearings  of  which  were  not   known 
by  every  member  of  it.     To  be  detected  therefore  on 
a  sudden  in  so  mysterious  a  proceeding  as  to  neces- 
sitate him  to  absent  himself  from  his  house  in  the 
very  dead  of  the  night,  could  not  possibly  have  any 
other  effect  on  the  mind  of  his  affectionate  daughter 
than   an    excitement  of  the  most  painful   emotions 
arising  from  a  well-founded  fear  that   some  danger 
impended  over  him  as  the  dupe  of  the  machinations 
of  some  unprincipled  and  ill-designing  person.  That 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  trivial  moment  which  could  induce 
her  father  to  leave  his  home  in  so  secret  a  manner, 
was  a  question  which  did  not  require  a  second  con- 
sideration ;  its  importance  must  have   been   of  the 
most  pressing  and  immediate  nature  ;   but  the  great 
and  inexplicable  question  was,  with  whom   was  he 
co-operating  ?  to  whom,  or  to  whose  affairs  had  this 
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irysterious  conduct  any  reference?  and  then,  on  a 
sudden,  it  occurred  to  her,  that  the  individual  whom 
herself  and  Juha  had  observed  prowling  about  the 
grounds  might,  in  some  degree,  be  connected  with 
her  father;  perhaps  it  was  himself.  But  then, 
what  possible  business  could  have  attracted  him  from 
his  usual  rest,  and  have  impelled  him  to  wander 
about  apparently  in  a  melancholy  mood,  and  without 
any  visible  aim  or  design?  These  were  questions 
which  Lady  Amelia  put  to  herself,  and  which  were 
prompted  by  the  sincere  and  almost  enthusiastic 
affection  which  she  entertained  for  her  father,  whom 
even  to  conjecture  that  he  was  involved  in  any  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  was  harrov  "'"^  to  her  soul. 

She  rose  in  the  morning  little  refreshed  by  her 
night's  repose  ;  with  a  palpitating  heart  she  entered 
the  breakfast  room,  and  her  look  was  first  directed  to 
the  place  usually  occupied  by  her  father.  There  he 
sat,  with  the  usual  good  humour  and  placidity  on  his 
countenance,  and  he  received  the  morning  embrace 
of  his  daughter  with  his  wonted  cheerfulness  and 
delight.  Not  a  single  look,  not  an  action  could  lead 
the  most  scrutinizing  observer  to  suspect  that  any 
event  had  taken  place  contrary  to  the  usual  routine 
of  the  family  arrangement :  on  the  contrary,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Earl  appeared  more  than  usually  cheerful ; 
and  on  Sir  Henry  entering  the  breakfast-room,  he 
was  the  first  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the  breakfast 
party,  by  a  fictitious  condolence  with  the  Baronet,  on 
the  unpardonable  annoyance  which  he  had  received 
from  the  supposed  imp,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
his  deep  regret  that  a  circumstance  of  so  disagreeable 
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a  nature  should  have  occurred  to  any  visitor  in  his 
house. 

**  But  then,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  was  not  the  only 
one  who  was  annoyed  ;  for  was  not  your  Lordship 
also  visited  by  one  of  the  fraternity  of  the  imps  ?'' 

"Pshaw!"  replied  his  Lordship;  "I  was  con- 
vinced that  your  alarm  would  prove  wholly  ground- 
less ;  and  as  to  the  visitation  of  any  imp,  so  far  from 
receiving  the  slightest  annoyance  during  the  preced- 
ing night  from  any  hostile  quarter  whatever,  I  wish 
no  one  had  more  reason  to  regret  the  occurrences  of 
the  preceding  night  than  I  have." 

Lady  Amelia  cast  an  expressive  look  towards  her 
mother,  the  meaning  ''  which  was  well  understood, 
but  the  Countess  returned  it  with  a  frown,  as  if  to 
check  her  daughter  in  any  remark  she  might  feel 
herself  inclined  to  mak  It  was,  however,  cheering 
to  the  heart  of  Lady  Amelia  to  perceive  the  tone  and 
temper  of  her  father's  disposition  ;  for  on  no  occasion 
did  he  ever  appear  more  prone  to  jocularity,  or  took 
greater  pleasure  in  bantering  the  Baronet  on  the 
pusillanimity  of  his  character.  He  even  carried  his 
jocoseness  so  far  as  to  have  Peter,  the  owl,  formally 
introduced  to  the  Baronet,  in  order,  as  the  Earl,  with 
an  apparent  seriousness,  declared,  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  metamorphosis  might  be  negatived;  and 
that  the  report  might  not  go  forth  into  the  world,  that 
his  mansion  was  haunted  by  any  of  the  retinue  of 
Katerfelto. 

Credulity  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  weak 
mind,  and  it  is  a  foible  which  is  generally  known  by 
the  designation  of  a  good  nature,  for  a  good-natuit-d 
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man  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  very  weak  one.  A 
character,  therefore,  like  that  of  Sir  Henry  Montfort 
might,  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  designing  or 
interested  persons,  have  been  led  into  the  commission 
of  some  of  the  most  senseless  and  ridiculous  actions 
which  could  have  been  perpetrated  by  any  human 
being  not  exactly  under  the  severe  infliction  of 
idiotcy.  If,  however,  to  that  weakness  there  be 
attached  the  failing  of  a  mulish  obstinacy,  which  is 
very  often  the  case,  the  woman  who  calls  such  a  man 
her  husband  may  bid  farewell  to  all  sublunary  hap- 
piness ;  and  if  the  choice  were  in  her  power,  she 
would  act  wisely  to  forego  the  married  state  alto- 
gether, rather  than  be  united  to  such  a  systematic 
destroyer  of  every  earthly  comfort.  Viewing,  there* 
fore,  the  relation  in  which  Sir  Henry  Montfort  stood 
in  regard  to  the  Earl's  family  as  the  accredited 
suitor  and  future  husband  of  the  fairest  branch  of  it, 
there  may  be  many  who  may  feel  disposed  to  inflict 
the  lash  of  their  censure  upon  the  Earl,  in  having  so 
prematurely  approved  of  a  union  without  having 
previously  and  maturely  studied  the  character  of  the 
individual  on  whom  the  future  happiness  of  his  child 
depended.  Let  it,  however,  be  considered  in  exte- 
nuation of  the  conduct  of  the  Earl,  and  of  his  appa- 
rent short-sightedness  in  arriving  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  real  character  of  his  intended  son-in-law,  that 
it  is  a  very  easy  task  to  talk  of  fathoming  the  cha- 
racter of  an  individual,  and  to  discover,  as  it  were, 
with  one  glance,  all  the  defects  and  imperfections 
attached  to  it ;  but  there  are  few  who  ever  began  the 
task   who    can    boast   of  having   accomplished   the 
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design  in  view,  without  bein^  obliged,  at  some  future 
and,  perhaps,  early  period,  to  confess  that  the  esti- 
mate which  they  originally  formed  was  founded  in 
error.  There  are  some  characters  so  close  and  re- 
served, that  it  is  only  under  a  particular  and  rare 
combination  of  circumstances  that  any  insight  can  be 
obtained  into  them.  A  man  may  be  held  to  be  gene- 
rous until  an  opportunity  presents  itself  when  that 
test  is  to  be  applied  to  his  character ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  men  are  such  experienced  adepts 
in  veiling  their  real  defects,  and  assuming  the  sem- 
blance of  virtues  which  do  not  belong  to  them,  that  it 
is>  only  by  a  frequent  association  with  such  men,  and 
a  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse,  particularly  on 
occasions  when  those  individuals  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  not  perceived,  that  even  a  partially  just 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  their  real  character ;  nor 
can  even  that  knowledge  be  obtained  without  a  per- 
son has  arrived  at  the  sixth  form  in  the  school  of 
man,  and  during  the  progress  of  his  learning  has 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  secret  main  springs 
which  direct  the  human  actions,  and  the  particular 
aspects  under  which  the  human  passions  display 
themselves.  The  outward  appearance  of  Sir  Henry 
Montfort  was  what  the  majority  of  the  female  sex 
would  call  handsome  and  prepossessing;  and  although 
the  said  majority  may  pout  their  lips  and  scandalize 
the  individual  for  his  audacity  in  the  promulgation 
of  so  preposterous  and  unfounded  an  untruth,  yet, 
setting  the  terrors  of  their  displeasure  aside,  be  it  un- 
equivocally declared,  that  the  exterior  of  the  man  is 
the  first  thing;  which  a  woman  consults,  when  in  her 
L  2 
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monologues,  she  is  questioning  herself  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  husband.  Sir  Henry  Montfort  also  in  point 
of  rank,  fortune,  and  expectations  was  one  of  the  most 
eligible  matches  in  the  kingdom,  and  when  these 
three  items  are  put  into  the  scale,  and  a  woman  is  to 
hold  the  beam,  the  quantity  of  moral  excellence 
which  can  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale  is  not 
considered  worthy  of  a  second  thought.  The  Earl 
of  Glencoe  was  a  very  good  and  an  amiable  man, 
and  it  is  the  general  fault  of  such  a  man  to  believe 
others  as  good  as  himself;  he  was,  moreover,  what 
is  generally  styled  an  easy  man,  and  therefore,  al- 
though now  and  then  some  rather  disagreeable  traits 
broke  forth  in  the  character  of  his  future  son-in-law, 
yet  they  were  not  indicative  of  the  existence  of  any 
ruinous  vice,  destructive  of  those  nice  relations  ou 
which  connubial  happiness  is  said  to  be  founded. 
As,  however,  the  intimacy  increased  between  the  Earl 
and  the  Baronet,  the  latter  had  exhibited  himself  on 
so  many  occasions  in  such  a  discrediiable,  and  it 
may  be  almost  said  dishonourable  manner,  that  the 
feehngs  of  the  parent  began  to  be  awakened  as  to  the 
danger  which  impended  over  his  child  were  he,  with- 
out a  further  strict  and  rigid  scrutiny,  to  sacrifice 
her  to  the  power  and  dominion  of  a  man  whose  soul 
appeared  to  be  made  up  of  meanness,  selfishness, 
and  vanity,  three  ingredients  which  in  the  chalice  of 
the  wedded  life  impart  to  the  whole  of  it  a  bitter  and 
disgusting  taste.  Under  this  impression,  the  Earl 
had  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  Sir  Henry 
should  not  be  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  especially 
as  it  was  evident  to  him  that  she  herself  entertained 
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SO  strong  an  aversion  from  him  as  scarcely  to  behave 
to  him  with  common  civiUty.  But  then  how  stood 
Sir  Henry  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  head  of  the 
family  ?  and  it  must  be  confessed,  without  detracting 
from  many  eminent  virtues  which  the  Countess  pos- 
sessed, that  in  this  instance  she  allowed  her  vanity  to 
get  the  better  of  her  sober  judgment,  and  that  she 
saw  in  the  alliance  of  her  daughter  with  the  Baronet 
an  undisputed  and  enviable  stepping-stone  to  her 
future  aggrandizement.  Sir  Henry,  she  was  free  to 
confess,  had  his  little  weaknesses  and  peculiarities, 
but  where  was  the  man  without  them  ?  and  in  regard 
to  his  qualifications  to  render  the  married  state 
happy,  he  appeared  to  possess  as  many  as  could  be 
rationally  expected  by  any  wife,  considering  the  rank 
and  style  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  in 
which  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed  than  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life  ;  this  was,  however,  one  of  the 
subjects,  when  discussing  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  in  which  the  Earl  and  his  Countess  could 
never  agree.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  that  no 
rank  whatever  absolved  the  holder  of  it  from  the 
strict  attendance  to  the  performance  of  those  duties 
which  are  attached  to  every  individual  by  the  very 
nature  implanted  in  him  ;  and  he  was  wont  to  pro- 
phecy that  the  time  is  not  far  off  (it  is  believed  that 
this  prophecy  was  made  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century)  when  the  illusions  of  rank 
and  its  surreptitious  importance  will  be  no  longer 
known,  and  that  a  man  will  be  tried,  not  according 
to  the  number  of  balls  and  knobs  which  the  Herald's 
College,  that  emporium  of  tom-foolery,  allows  him 
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to  wear  on  his  coronet,  or  the  number  of  ermine  tails 
on  the  edges  of  his  robes,  but  that  he  shall  stand  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  degraded  or  exalted,  esteemed 
or  despised,  accordingly  as  he  does  perform,  or  has 
performed  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  state,  and  the 
multifarious  relations  in  domestic  life  of  a  father,  a 
brother,  a  husband,  and  a  friend.  The  Countess  was 
proud  that  the  blood  of  aristocracy  flowed  in  her 
veins,  and  it  was  no  little  part  of  her  boast  that  the 
blood  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts  flowed  in 
the  veins  of  her  progenitors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Earl  in  treating  of  his  genealogy,  vauntingly  de- 
clared that  his  great-great-grandfather  was  a  stocking 
manufacturer,  and  that  the  coronet  had  fallen  upon  his 
head  by  one  of  those  freaks  with  which  fortune  some- 
times delights  to  torment  the  grovelling  emmets  of  this 
world.  An  amalgamation  of  oil  and  water  might  be  as 
successfully  looked  for  as  an  agreement  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  on  the  subject  of  rank;  and  therefore, 
whenever  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  was  brought 
upon  the  tapis,  she  found  it  most  prudent  on  her  part 
to  desist  from  urging  the  union  on  the  plea  of  the 
rank  of  the  Baronet,  and  his  expectation  of  a  still 
higher  one,  but  to  argue  it,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  would  say,  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  which 
merits  her  Ladyship  was  often  in  as  great  a  difficulty 
to  discover,  as  the  said  geiitlemen  are  in  discovering 
that  they  are  the  greatest  pests  with  which  a  country 
was  ever  infested.  To  elucidate  her  argument,  the 
Earl  cited  her  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  truth,  a  bar,  by 
the  by,  not  known  in  this  country,  although  there 
are   several  bastard  ones  which  have  assumed  that 
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name,  videlicet,  the  bar  of  a  certain  assembly  into 
which  before  some  of  the  members  can  be  admitted, 
they  must  swear  that  a  certain  thing  is  true,  and  be- 
fore other  members  can  be  admitted  into  it,  they 
must  swear  that  it  is  not  true ;  to  the  bar  of  truth, 
however,  the  Countess  was  cited  to  prove  in  what  the 
merits  of  Sir  Henry  lay  to  entitle  him  to  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  receiving  the  hand  of  her  daughter, 
and  the  Countess  boxed  the  compass  of  all  the  vir- 
tues which  our  good  and  immaculate  mother  Eve 
bequeathed  in  perpetuity  to  the  human  race,  and  her 
needle  would  scarcely  stand  at  any  of  them  ;  and  then 
as  her  Ladyship  knew  that  it  was  throwing  oil  on 
the  flame  to  extol  his  rank  and  dignity,  she  very 
often  wisely  and  politically  retired  from  the  con- 
ference, wondering  how  a  map  of  rank  like  the  Earl 
himself,  could  be  so  culpably  dead  to  all  the  advan- 
tages, benefits,  emoluments,  superiority,  and  ascen- 
dency, which  have  ever  been  the  attendant  on  rank, 
from  the  time  of  David  and  of  Solomon  to  that  of 
William  the  Fourth  of  England. 

The  Earl  knew  well  that  rank  was  the  most  fa- 
vourite hobby-horse  of  the  Baronet,  and,  therefore, 
whenever  he  showed  a  disposition  to  mount  it,  the 
Earl  applied  to  it  so  severe  a  flagellation,  that  he 
was  glad  to  dismount,  and  postpone  his  curvettings 
and  pirouetting  until  a  more  seasonable  opportunity. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  Countess ;  and  the  break- 
fast was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  the  Baronet, 
having  been  most  unmercifully  bantered  about  his 
Katerfelto  imp,  retired  with  the  Countess  to  her 
boudoir,  where  after  some  preliminaries,  exordiums, 
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and  other  prefatory  matter,  the  Baronet  introduced 
the  subject  of  his  approaching  marriage,  an  event 
which  he  considered  as  certain,  and  subject  to  as  little 
doubt  as  if  he  were  already  seated  by  his  fireside  in 
his  own  family  mansion  with  his  wedded  Ameha  by 
his  side,  attempting  to  convince  her  that  she  had 
made  one  of  the  most  eligible  matches  which  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country  could  have  presented  to 
her.  He  began  by  informing  her  Ladyship  that  he 
felt  heartily  disposed  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  the 
courtship,  it  having  lasted,  in  his  opinion,  quite  long 
enough ;  and  that  as  all  parties  were  fully  agreed 
upon  the  subject,  he  would  repair  without  further 
delay  to  his  solicitor,  and  instruct  him  in  the  parti- 
culars of  the  marriage  settlement. 

"  I  regret  much.  Sir  Henry,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
"  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  imparting  to  you  some 
information  which  may  give  rather  a  different  aspect 
to  your  prospects,  but  I  have  some  very  good 
grounds  for  my  suspicions,  that  matters  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  such  maturity  as  to  authorize  you  to  con- 
sider your  marriage  as  an  event  immediately  at  hand/* 

'*  From  what  quarter,"  asked  Sir  Henry,  "  is  it 
possible  that  any  objection  can  arise  ?  from  a  sense 
of  delicacy  towards  Lady  Amelia  I  have  hitherto  re- 
frained from  pressing  the  consummation  of  our  nup- 
tials ;  but  I  now  begin  to  be  tired  of  playing  the  love- 
sick swain,  and  by  some  of  my  friends  I  am  styled 
the  forsaken  one,  and  as  the  shooting  season  is  near 
at  hand,  I  should  like  every  thing  to  be  settled  before 
that  time,  as  I  shall  then  be  very  much  engaged  with 
other  matters." 
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"A  very  important  reason  indeed,  Sir  Henry,' 
said  the  Countess ;  "  but  do  you  consider  yourself  sc 
certain  of  my  daughter's  affections,  that  she  will 
give  you  her  hand  without  any  hesitation  or  demur?" 

"  I  am  quite  surprised  at  that  question,  my  Lady," 
said  Sir  Henry,  "  do  I  not  receive  daily  proofs  ol 
her  attachment  for  me  ?  when  any  danger  threatens 
me  are  not  her  fears,  her  anxiety,  and  her  alarm  so 
great  as  to  deprive  her  almost  of  her  senses  ?  even  in 
the  case  of  the  imp,  you  should  have  seen  with  what 
eagerness,  with  what  affectionate  alacrity  she  hastened 
to  the  Earl's  apartment  in  order  to  relieve  me  from 
the  embarrassment  into  which  I  was  so  unexpectedly 
thrown  ;  and  then  to  doubt  of  her  affection  ?  I  would 
sooner  doubt  that  the  light  comes  from  the  sun.  I 
even  regard  the  playfulness,  and  the  raillery  which  she 
sometimes  displays  towards  me  as  a  proof  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  they  partake  so  much  of  that  pleasing  intimacy, 
that  confidential  intercourse,  and  that  unrestrained 
familiarity,  which  ought  to  subsist  between  indivi- 
duals who  stand  in  so  close  a  relation  to  each  other 
as  future  man  and  wife." 

"  And  after  all  these  flattering  convictions  on  your 
mind,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I  much  fear  that  you 
have  been  reckoning  without  your  host,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  you  have  calculated  on  the  affections  of 
my  daughter,  when  in  reality,  you  possess  not  a  tithe 
of  them." 

"  For  what  then  have  I  been  spending  all  my 
time  ?"  asked  Sir  Henry,  "  been,  as  it  were,  her  sha- 
dow ?  exhausting  my  ingenuity  to  please  her  ?  exhi- 
biting myself  as  her  champion  on  all  occasions  when 
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the  slightest  danger  or  inconvenience  threatened  her? 
for  what  have  I  rehnquished  all  my  favourite  pur- 
suits ?  for  what  have  I  distracted  myself  night  and 
day  to  discover  fresh  sources  of  amusement  and 
delight  to  her  ?  for  what  have  I  been  her  constant 
attendant?  for  what  have  I  anticipated  all  her 
wishes  ?" 

"  To  experience  at  last,"  said  the  Countess,  "  that 
you  have  been  sacrificing  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
time,  and  all  to  no  purpose." 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  Baronet;  "  and  to  convince 
you,  my  Lady,  that  you  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of 
the  affair,  and  that  you  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  your  daughter's  heart,  1  will  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  ascertaining  her  sentiments 
from  her  own  lips  ;  and  I  will  show  you  that  so  far 
from  her  entertaining  any  objection  to  the  immediate 
consummation  of  our  nuptials,  she  will  express  her 
surprise  that  I  have  been  so  dilatory  in  the  affair, 
and  you  will  then  discern  that  if  any  displeasure 
does  exist  in  her  breast  towards  me,  it  has  been  solely 
caused  by  my  apparent  backwardness  in  accomplish- 
ing  the  object  which  she  has  in  view." 

"  Let  me  suggest,"  said  the  Countess,  *'  that  you 
send  a  message  to  my  daughter,  requesting  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  her  here  ;  and  I  can  either 
retire  or  be  present,  accordingly  as  either  of  you  may 
wish  it.  I  think  it  better  for  either  party,  that 
matters  should  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  in  order  that 
no  expectation  may  be  raised  on  false  grounds,  and 
that  both  of  you  may  know  the  footing  on  which  you 
stand  towards  each  other.'* 
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"  To  that  proposal  I  cannot  possibly  offer  any 
objection,"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  "  therefore,  my  Lady, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  send  a  message  to  Lady 
Amelia ;"  and  he  immediately  rang  the  bell,  which, 
on  being  answered,  the  Countess  directed  the  servant 
to  inform  Lady  Amelia  that  her  mother  requested  her 
company  in  her  boudoir. 

During  this  interval  of  suspense.  Sir  Henry  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  taking  a  glimpse  of  himself 
as  he  passed  the  mirror,  and  adjusting  any  little  in- 
accura3y  or  negligence  in  his  dress,  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  impression  which  his 
really  handsome  figure  was  well  calculated  to  inspire. 
At  every  sound  which  he  heard  he  stopped,  and  he 
had  just  completed  a  highly  coloured  description  of 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  his  nuptials  should  be 
celebrated,  when  Lady  Amelia  entered,  and  in  a 
playful,  bewitching  manner  courtseyed  to  Sir  Henry, 
as  if  he  were  almost  a  total  stranger.  "  I  have  obeyed 
your  summons,  my  dear  mother,"  she  said,  "  have 
you  any  particular  intelligence  to  communicate  to 
me,  or  to  consult  me  upon  any  important  case  ?" 

"  Neither,  my  dear  Amelia,"  said  the  Countess ; 
"  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Henry  has  a 
desire  to  converse  with  you  on  some  private  affair, 
and  consequently,  if  it  be  your  wish,  I  will  retire." 

*'  By  no  means,"  exclaimed  Lady  Amelia  ;  "  I  am 
certain  Sir  Henry  cannot  have  any  thing  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  which  my  mother  should  not  hear  ; 
therefore  I  pray  you  remain." 

"  Possessing  the  confidence  of  your  mother,"  said 
Sir  Henry,  addressing  himself  to  Lady  Amelia,  *'  we 
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have  been  discussing  the  subject  nearest  to  my  heart, 
and  which  I  hope  is  also  the  nearest  to  yours, 
namely,  the  solemnization  of  our  marriage." 

"  I  regret,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  that 
you  did  not  finish  the  discussion  with  my  mother 
before  I  was  summoned  to  take  a  part  in  it ;  for, 
really,  not  having  given  my  attention  to  it,  I  shall 
not  show  myself  a  very  perfect  scholar  in  it." 

"  Sir  Henry  flatters  himself,"  said  the  Countess, 
*'  that  you  have  so  studied  every  part  of  it,  that  no 
further  attention  is  necessary." 

"  I  suspect,  then,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  that  Sir 
Henry  will  find  himself  deceived  in  his  expectations; 
but  as  this  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  very  agreeable 
to  my  feelings,  I  should  wish  to  be  informed  for  what 
I  am  summoned  hither." 

Sir  Henry  a  peared  on  a  sudden  to  be  struck  with 
astonishment;  hesitating  for  a  little  time,  and  endea- 
vouring to  collect  himself,  he  said,  *'  I  had  the  most 
cogent  reason  to  flatter  myself  that  every  thing  was 
so  far  arranged  between  us,  that  it  merely  depended 
upon  the  fixing  of  the  day  on  which  you  were  to  give 
me  your  hand  at  the  altar." 

*'I  am  not  aware,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  *'of  any  such 
arrangement  having  been  ever  entered  into  between 
us." 

*'  Not  exactly  a  declared  arrangement,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  but  certainly  an  implied  one.  From  the 
moment  that  I  first  beheld  you  my  heart  was  yours  ; 
on  no  occasion  have  I  omitted  to  testify  my  affection 
for  you  ;  and  it  was  my  greatest  happiness  to  observe 
that  my  affection  was  returned.    The  approbation  and 
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concurrence  of  your  parents  were  spontaneously  given ; 
and  as  the  shooting  season  will  shortly  commence, 
when  I  shall  repair  to  the  country,  it  is  my  ardent 
wish  that  you  will  accompany  me  thither  as  my  wife." 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  lean- 
not  recall  any  action  of  my  life,  any  word  that  I  have 
ever  uttered,  that  could  entitle  you  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  your  affection  for  me  was  returned.  It 
is  true,  that,  consistently  with  the  duty  I  owed  my 
parents,  I  acquiesced  in  their  wishes  that  a  union 
should  take  place  between  ns  ;  but  I  believe  that 
their  affection  for  me  is  too  great  to  constrain  me  to 
give  my  hand  where  I  cannot  give  my  heart." 

"  Am  I  then  to  understand,  Lady  Amelia,"  said 
Sir  Henry,  "  that  all  the  time  which  I  have  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  gain  your  affections  has  been  spent 
in  vain  ?" 

"  Does  that  question  require  an  answer  from  me, 
Sir  Henry  ?"  asked  Lady  Amelia  ;  "  I  should  sup- 
pose your  own  penetration  would  enable  you  to  an- 
swer it." 

"  But  it  must  be  granted,  Lady  Amelia,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  that  in  our  exalted  sphere  of  life  such 
strong  and  enthusiastic  love  is  not  to  be  looked  for, 
which  so  particularly  distinguishes  the  lower  classes  ; 
we  cannot  condescend  to  those  puerilities  and  frivo 
lities,  and  to  those  ridiculous  and  romantic  fooleries 
with  which  the  majority  of  love  matches  are  attended. 
We  look  for  aggrandizement,  for  accession  of  fortune, 
for  ennoblement  of  blood,  for  family  connexions,  and 
all  the  sterling  advantages  which  rank  and  title  can 
bestow.     On  that  score,  therefore,  I  considered  that 
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mere  love  was  a  secondary  consideration  ;  and  that 
if  I  H^ere  in  possession  of  tliose  advantages  v^'hich  I 
have  enumerated,  the  principal  ingredient  of  common 
marriages,  which  is  called  affection,  was,  in  our  case, 
not  required.  To  be  sure,  if  it  could  have  been 
brought  in  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary,  why  it  might  have 
tended  in  some  degree  to  make  our  union  more 
agreeable,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  by  no  means  ic- 
dispensable." 

"  Your  opinion  and  mine,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady 
Amelia,  "  are  on  that  point  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other.  To  me  rank  is  a  gilded  bauble,  which  I 
would  exchange  at  any  time  for  one  grain  of  sterling, 
genuine  merit ;  merit  with  me  distinguishes  the 
man — not  his  stars  and  garters ;  his  heraldic  honours 
may  please  his  bloated  vanity,  but  will  they  purchase 
one  hour  of  real,  substantial  happiness?" 

"I  so  little  expected.  Lady  Amelia,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  to  hear  this  decision  from  your  lips,  that  I 
am  really  confounded.  When  I  come  to  reflect  that  I 
relinquished  Lady  Betty  Fudgeton  on  your  account, 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  myself  as  the  individual,  who, 
between  two ."     Sir  Henry  suddenly  paused. 

"  Proceed,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  I  suppose  you  were  going  to  say,  that  be- 
tween two  stools,  alias  between  two  ladies,  you  have 
fallen  to  the  ground." 

*'  Exactly,  exactly,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry  ;  "  but," 
addressing  himself  to  the  Countess,  he  said,  "  I 
appeal  to  your  Ladyship,  whether,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, I  have  not  some  reason  of  complaint.  Why, 
I  expect  to  see  myself  to-morrow  caricatured  as  the 
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discarded  lover,  and  to  be  hooted  and  pointed  at  in 
the  streets  as  a  cast-off,  rejected  suitor  !  A  man  of 
my  rank  to  suffer  such  ignominy  !  No,  no,  Lady 
Amelia,  T  am  certain  your  heart  is  too  kind  and  tender 
to  see  me  the  subject  of  such  a  disgrace.  Give  me 
but  hope,  and  as  soon  as  the  shooting  season  is  over 
I  will  fly  to  your  presence  again,  and  receive  from 
your  lips  the  consent  to  our  union." 

"  Why  should  I  give  birth  to  that  hope,"  said  Lady 
Amelia,  "  which  never  can  come  to  maturity.  I  re- 
gret if  the  candid  avowal  which  I  have  now  made 
should  be  the  cause  of  inflicting  even  the  slightest 
pain  to  you,  but  I  wish  you  to  receive  it  as  my  tinal 
decision." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "I  see  how  it 
is;  it  is  all  now  explained  to  me;  I  was  told  in  secret 
that  you  were  in  love  with  some  one  else,  and  I  am 
promised  that  the  individual  shall  be  pointed  out  to 
me  ;  then  let  him  tremble.  I  will  teach  him  what  it 
is  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  man  of  my  rank  for  the 
possession  of  your  hand  ;  and  he  shall  be  also 
punished  for  his  audacity  ;  but,  your  Ladyship," 
addressing  the  Countess,  "  I  suspect  who  my  rival  is  ; 
you  will  find  your  daughter's  lover  to  be  some  low, 
ignoble,  fortune-hunting  fellow,  whom  you  will  be 
ashamed  to  introduce  to  any  of  your  acquaintance, 
and  whose  name  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  peerage  in 
which  it  is  inserted.  Allow  nie,  however,  to  ask  if 
any  objection  exists  on  the  part  of  your  Ladyship  to 
my  union  with  your  daughter  ?" 

"  I  believe,  Sir  Henry,"  answered  the  Countess, 
"  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  to  you  my  senti- 
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ments  on  that  subject.  I  make  no  hesitation  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  the  hope  of  her  parents  that  you 
would  have  succeeded  in  gaining  her  affections ;  as 
it  appears,  however,  that  that  point  has  not  been 
gained,  all  constraint  on  our  part  would  be  criminal. 
The  happiness  of  the  child  is  the  first,  the  most 
sacred  wish  of  the  parents  ;  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  they  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  refuse  their 
consent  where  that  happiness  appears  to  them  as 
likely  to  be  sacrificed,  so  it  is  also  their  duty  not  to 
force  their  child  into  a  union,  where  it  is  her  own 
belief  that  her  happiness  would  be  the  sacrifice.  I 
shall  therefore  at  present  forbear  fi-om  saying  any 
thing  further  on  the  subject,  neither  in  encouraging 
your  hope  of  a  change  in  the  present  sentiments  of 
my  daughter,  nor  in  reducing  you  to  despair  that  such 
a  change  will  never  happen.  Forget  not,  however, 
that  perseverance  will  make  an  impression  even  on 
the  hardest  substance,  how  much  sooner  then  on 
matter  so  soft  and  ductile  as  a  woman's  heart." 

"  Yes,  my  Lady,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "  I  will 
persevere  ;  I  have  heard  that  a  faint  heart  never  won 
a  fair  lady.  Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  premature  ; 
love  either  starts  up  immediately  like  the  mushroom, 
or  its  growth  is  slow  and  imperceptible  like  that  of 
the  oak  ;  but  then,  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  more 
durable,  and  more  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  that 
are  made  upon  it.  Such  will  be  my  love  ;  and,  my 
dear  Lady  Amelia,  when  you  receive  a  hamper  of 
game  from  me,  and  you  are  enjoying  the  flavour  of 
it  at  the  dinner-table,  think  of  the  hand  that  provided 
it  for  you." 
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*'  Rest  assured,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia, 
"  so  valuable  a  present  cannot  fail  to  be  most  highly 
appreciated.  It  is  not,  however,  the  present  itself, 
but  the  hand  from  which  it  comes,  that  stamps  the 
value  upon  it." 

"  True,  Lady  Amelia,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  but 
to  which  do  you  give  the  preference,  partridge  or 
pheasant  ?" 

"  Really  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  you 
have  so  taken  me  by  surprise  in  putting  such  an  im- 
portant question,  that  I  am  not  prepared  on  a  sudden 
to  answer  it." 

"  Then,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  you  shall  have  both. 
With  what  delight  I  shall  pursue  the  sport,  when  the 
pleasing  thought  accompanies  me,  that  my  dear  Lady 
Amelia  will  partake  of  the  produce  of  it.  Well !  after 
all,  I  am  glad  this  interview  is  over ;  I  feel  as  if  a 
whole  load  were  taken  off  my  shoulders;  and  although 
the  result  has  not  been  exactly  such  as  I  expected,  I 
will  live  in  hope;  and  if  my  rival  should  ever  come 
in  my  way,  I  will  wing  him  as  I  would  a  cock 
pheasant." 

"  And  then,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  *'  send  him  to  me 
as  a  present,  which  I  shall  highly  prize  for  the  sake 
of  him  who  sent  it  to  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  blow  him  to  atoms;  I  shall 
be  apt  to  annihilate  him  altogether,"  said  Sir  Henry  ; 
"  and  then  in  triumph  I  will  lead  my  bride  to  the  altar 
amidst  the  envy  of  the  surrounding  crowd.  Fancy 
yourself,  my  dear  Lady  Amelia,  that  happy  woman." 

"  The  very  thought  quite  overpowers  me,"  said 
Lady  Amelia. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"  How  true  was  your  remark,  my  Lady,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  addressing  the  Countess ;  "  I  perceive,  that 
with  a  little  perseverance  I  shall  make  the  desired 
impression  on  the  hitherto  callous  heart  of  your  fair 
daughter.  The  fruit  that  falls  at  the  first  shake  is 
seldom  worth  having ;  but  that  which  requires  some 
time  and  trouble  to  obtain  is  generally  of  intrinsic 
value.  I  will  now  repair  to  the  Earl,  and  inform 
him  of  the  result  of  this  interview ;  it  is  no  small 
satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  I  can  always  depend 
upon  his  good  offices  to  promote  the  consummation 
of  my  wishes." 

Sir  Henry  took  his  leave,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
closed  the  door  than  a  smile  sat  on  the  countenance 
of  both  the  Countess  and  her  daughter,  at  the  pom- 
pous and  self-sufficient  conduct  of  the  Baronet,  who, 
in  proportion  as  he  saw  himself  humiliated  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  appeared  to  exalt  himself  in  his 
own.  The  Countess  had  hitherto  been  his  warm 
and  zealous  friend,  she  had  advocated  his  cause  in 
many  of  the  attacks  which  the  Earl  had  made  upon 
him,  but  she  had  lately  obtained  some  glimpse  into 
his  personal  character,  which  tended  to  affect  an  alter- 
ation in  her  opinion,  and  she  was  rather  disposed  to 
applaud  her  daughter  for  the  resolution  which  she 
had  formed,  than  to  express  her  disappointment  at  the 
probability  which  existed  of  her  elevation  from  the 
comparatively  humbler  station  of  an  Earl's  daughter 
to  that  of  a  Duchess.  Lady  Amelia  was,  however, 
afraid  that  on  being  left  alone  with  her  mother,  she 
should  receive  a  severe  rebuke  for  the  decided  tone 
in  which  she  had  expressed  herself  towards  the  Ba- 
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ronet ;  in  this,  however,  her  fears  were  not  realized, 
for  the  Countess  simply  made  some  cursory  remarks 
on  the  several  contradictions  by  which  the  character 
of  Sir  Henry  was  distinguished,  and  the  conversation 
soon  after  turned  upon  topics  of  a  wholly  different 
nature. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

All  other  feelini:;s  leave  the  heart, 

Ere  pure  affection  doth  depart ; 

Amhitious  projects  fleet  awaj^, 

As  youth's  credulities  decay  : 

Wild  mirth  and  revelry  recede 

As  sober  thouj^ht  and  years  proceed, 

And  old  companions  slumber  with  the  dead, 

E'en  when  the  friend  we  loved  from  birth 

Hath  laid  his  mouldered  form  in  earth, 

Then  love  may  minister  relief 

And  wave,  at  least,  its  rainbow  o'er  our  grief. 


With  a  heart  beating  with  anxiety  and  all  the  dis- 
tressing sensations  of  suspense,  Fitzallan  repaired  to 
the  residence  of  Adeline  Gordon,  with  the  expectation 
of  receiving'  from  her  an  elucidation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  their  nocturnal  adventure.  It 
must  be  admitted  by  all,  who  have  ever  paid  any 
attention  to  the  immediate  impression  of  their  feelings, 
that  there  are  particular  situations  in  life  in  which, 
although  a  strong  presentiment  appears  to  weigh 
upon  the  mind  that  some  danger  is  impending  over 
us,  yet  so  unwilling  are  we  to  attach  belief  to  it,  that 
we  accuse  ourselves  of  weakness  in  allowing  our 
conduct  to  be  regulated  by  it,  and  we  even  feel 
ashamed  that  it  should  be  supposed  we  were  under 
the  influence  of  that  foolish  superstition  which  is  ever 
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the  concomitant  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  mind.  The  idea 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  Fitzallan  that  any  cala- 
mity to  himself  could  originate  from  Adehne  Gordon 
herself,  for  it  was   inconsistent  to  believe  that  after 
the  warm  expression   of  her  affection  for  him,  she 
could  act  the  part  of  either  the  principal  or  the  acces- 
sary in  any  act  which  might  prove  detrimental  to  him, 
but  still,  although  when  in  the  company  of  Adeline 
he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  master-piece 
of  feminine  beauty,  and  of  one  who  had  confessed 
that  her  heart  acknowledged  him  as  its  lord,  yet,  he 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  it,  he  did  not  find  him- 
self exactly  at  ease,  and  in  his  behaviour  towards  her 
there    was  mingled    that  degree   of  fear  which  we 
sometimes  feel  in  the  presence  of  an  individual,  as  if 
it  were  the  whisper  of  a  warning  voice  telling  us  to 
be  upon  our  guard.    To  the  great  surprise,  however, 
of  Fitzallan,   on    inquiring  if  Miss    Gordon  was  at 
home,  he  was  informed  that  she  had  early  on  that 
morning  left  town,  and  that  the  period  of  her  return 
was  quite  uncertain.     Fitzallan  was  not  one  of  those 
persons  who  consider  the  domestics  of  a  family  in 
the  light  of  a  sponge,  and  that  they  have  only  to 
squeeze  them  hard  to  extract  from  them  every  secret 
appertaining  to  it ;  for  where  is  the  family  which  has 
not  its  secrets  ?  and  we   may  further  ask,  where  is 
the  family  which  has  not  suffered  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  from   the  disclosure  of  those  secrets  by  the 
babbling,  and,  in  many  instances,  malicious  disposi- 
tion of  the  menials,  who  are  pampered  and  fed  to  be 
frequently  the  destroyers  of  the  very  hand  by  whose 
bounty  they  have  been  supported? 
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Fitzallaii  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door  of  Adeline's  house,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
delivering  his  card  to  the  servant,  when  a  light  and 
airy  figure  bounded  up  the  steps,  which  he  soon 
recognised  to  be  Julia  Manners.  '*  She  had  come," 
she  said,  "  to  pay  Miss  Gordon  a  morning  visit,"  but 
this  very  morning  visit  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
Fitzallan,  for,  from  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
heard  Miss  Manners  repeatedly  express  respecting 
the  character  of  Miss  Gordon,  he  was  convinced  that 
Julia  was  actuated  by  some  other  motive  than  a 
mere  formal  morning  call,  although  he  well  knew 
that  in  that  particular  sphere  of  life  in  which  the  ridi- 
culous and  senseless  custom  prevails  of  a  female 
sallying  forth  on  a  forenoon,  and  driving  from  house 
to  house  to  condole,  or  to  be  condoled  with  on  the 
losses  of  the  previous  night  at  the  gambling-table,  or 
to  relate  the  real  and  authentic  particulars  of  some 
breach  of  feminine  decorum  committed  by  one  of  their 
mutual  and  most  intimate  acquaintance,  yet  he  also 
knew  that  the  degree  of  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  Julia  Manners  and  Adeline  Gordon  was 
not  of  that  enlarged  nature  as  to  make  each  other 
the  confidant  of  each  other's  secrets,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  enter- 
tained a  mutual  dislike  to  each  other ;  the  existence 
of  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
what  is  called  the  fashionable  world,  at  the  same 
time  that  when  those  individuals  meet  in  public,  the 
uninitiated  observer  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  from 
their  fulsome  adulation  of  t  ach  other,  that  they 
were   actually   vying  which   of  the  two   could   tes- 
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tify  the    greater    regard    and    attachment    for    the 
other. 

We  will,  however,  partially  lift  the  curtain  which 
conceals  some  of  the  actors  in  this  affair,  and  without, 
like  Asmodeus,  taking  oflf  the  roof  of  the  house,  we 
will  expose  Lady  Ameha  Fortescue  and  Julia  Man- 
ners sitting  in  confidential  conversation,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  information 
communicated  to  them  by  Sir  Henry  relative  to  the 
approaching  marriage  of  Fitzallaa  with  Miss  Gor- 
don. It  was  a  topic  which  had  engaged  their  atten- 
tion for  some  time,  and  like  many  other  persons  who 
discourse  about  matters  of  which  they  are  as  pro- 
foundly ignorant  as  of  the  number  of  angels  who 
can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  they  found  them- 
selves, after  comparing,  combining,  analysing,  and 
examining  all  the  particulars  communicated  to  them 
by  Sir  Henry,  just  as  far  off  from  any  definite  con- 
clusion as  when  they  set  out  upon  their  investigation. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  under  this  aspect  of 
affairs?  the  solution  of  the  question  was  to  one  of 
the  females  of  the  most  intense  and  paramount  inte- 
rest ;  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  requisite  that  some 
measures  should  be  devised  by  which  the  truth  of  the 
report  could  be  ascertained.  There  was  not  any 
sybilline  oracle  at  hand  which  could  be  consulted, 
nor  were  they  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  seer, 
wizard,  magician,  or  prophetess  to  whom  the  leaves 
of  the  book  of  futurity  were  open  for  their  perusal, 
and  in  which  stood  inscribed  in  prominent  characters 
the  names  of  Fitzallan  and  of  Gordon  to  be  united 
at  some  future  period  in  the  holy  bands  of  matri- 
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mony.  There  was,  however,  one  individual  from 
whom  it  was  conjectured  that  the  desired  information 
could  be  obtained,  either  by  stratagem  or  skill,  and 
that  individual  was  no  other  person  than  the  future 
bride  herself;  for  although  it  is  a  subject  upon  which 
some  ladies  exhibit  an  affected  degree  of  squeamish- 
ness  in  conversing,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent,  consi- 
dering that  they  hold  themselves  an  object  of  envy, 
that  they  take  a  secret  pleasure  in  it,  and  that  by 
certain  inuendoes,  hints,  allusions,  blushes,  and 
downcast  looks,  they  actually  make  known  what  they 
pretend  to  wish  to  keep  concealed.  Therefore,  there 
was  now  only  one  difficulty  to  surmount,  and  that 
was  a  trusty  and  confidential  agent,  who  was  so  far 
on  terms  of  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  the  des- 
tined bride,  as  under  the  pretence  of  kindly  inquiring 
after  the  state  of  her  health,  and  then  having  slightly 
touched  upon  the  cholera  morbus,  and  the  danger  of 
eating  plums,  sprats,  and  herrings,  by  degrees  to 
introduce  the  knotty  subject,  of  which  every  marriage 
deserves  the  character  more  or  less,  and  by  the  com- 
mon mancEuvre  of  pretending  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
secret,  actually  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  every 
particular  concerning  it,  to  the  manifest  mortification 
of  the  individual,  who  finds  too  late  that  she  has 
been  made  the  dupe  of  an  artful  and  designing  emis- 
sary. The  enterprise,  with  all  its  dangers  and  pos- 
sible results,  was  carefully  and  minutely  examined 
by  the  two  confidential  friends,  and  it  was  agreed  by 
both  of  them  that  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  pre- 
sence of  mind,  the  task  was  by  no  means  one  of 
difficulty  or  of  danger,  and,  therefore,  in  the  moment 
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of  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  her  friend, 
Julia  undertook  to  pay  Miss  Gordon  a  morning  visit, 
and  after  the  cholera  morbus  question  was  disposed 
of,  to  dive  as  deep  as  possible  into  the  secret  of  the 
intended  marriage. 

The  person  who  judges  by  appearances,  will  in  the 
generality  of  cases  arrive  at  a  false  conclusion  ;  and 
when  Julia  beheld  Fitzallan  standing  at  the  door  of 
Miss  Gordon's  house,  it  was  a  settled  point  in  her 
mind  that  the  report  of  his  marriage  had  some 
foundation  in  truth,  and  that  the  purport  of  his  call 
then  was  to  arrange  the  necessary  preliminaries  for 
its  celebration  ;  when,  however,  she  found  that  Miss 
Gordon  was  denied  to  Fitzallan,  and  that  she  had 
actually  absented  herself  from  the  town  without  his 
knowledge,  she  was  induced  to  imbibe  a  contrary 
opinion  ;  for  it  did  not  exactly  harmonize  with  her 
notions  of  propriety  of  conduct  in  a  bride  elect,  to 
betake  herself  suddenly  from  the  society  of  her  future 
husband,  without  even  giving  him  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  her  intended  departure.  To  Fitzallan, 
however,  this  meeting  with  Julia  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  ;  he  knew  that  Adeline  Gordon  did  not 
stand  very  high  in  the  estimation  either  of  Lady 
Amelia  or  any  of  her  family ;  for  by  them  she  was 
considered  as  one  of  those  unaccountable  characters 
of  whom  no  one  speaks  well,  although  no  one  is  able 
to  bring  home  to  them  the  actual  commission  of  any 
positive  transgression.  The  manner,  therefore,  in 
which  Fitzallan  accosted  Julia  partook,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  that  embarrassment,  or,  as  some  would  term 
it,  of  that  sheepishness  which  is  generally  displayed 
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when  we  are  entrapped  in  any  awkward  predicament, 
and  from  which  we  find  a  difficulty  in  extricating 
ourselves,  not  that  in  reality  any  difficulty  exists,  but 
the  truth  is,  we  are  under  such  a  temporary  confu- 
sion, and  flounderi-ng  in  such  a  whirlpool  of  con- 
flicting ideas,  that  we  know  not  exactly  how  to  seize 
hold  of  the  right  one  which  is  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
labyrinth. 

Mi^-s  Adeline  Gordon  was  also  out  of  town  to  Miss 
Julia  Manners,  and  the  latter  having  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  footman  a  neatly  embossed  card  de- 
claratory of  the  name  of  the  visitor,  she  descended 
the  steps  in  company  with  the  individual  who  little 
suspected  that  the  motive  of  her  visit  related  solely 
to  an  event  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  most 
principally  concerned,  but  of  which  every  one  pre- 
tended to  know  more  than  he  did  himself.  He  was, 
however,  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  real  character 
of  Julia;  and,  good  and  amiable  as  she  was,  he  knew 
her  natural  propensity  to  raillery,  verging  sometimes 
on  severity  ;  and  with  the  consciousness  that  his  con- 
duct at  the  theatre  with  Adeline  was  not  altogether 
exempt  from  blame,  he  was  particularly  careful  to 
abstain,  even  by  the  most  distant  allusion,  from  the 
mention  of  any  circumstance  which  might  lead  to 
the  introduction  of  the  subject  of  the  theatre,  and 
which  would  undoubtedly  open  the  sluices  of  Julia's 
volubility,  from  which  he  would  find  it  a  difficult  task 
to  defend  himself.  It  happened,  however,  that  it 
was  a  subject  which  Julia  was  determined  to  intro- 
duce ;  not,  however,  with  the  view  of  passing  her 
censure  on  any  part  of  the  conduct  which   he  had 
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pursued,  but  in  the  head  of  the  inventive  girl  a  plan 
was  concocting-,  which,  if  she  could  bring  to  matu- 
rity, she  knew  would  be  promoting  the  happiness  of 
her  friend,  and  dispelling  many  of  those  doubts 
^vhich  at  present  hung  so  heavily  on  her  mind.  She 
was  convinced  that  Lady  Amelia  had  imbibed  an 
attachment  for  Fitzallan,  too  strong  ever  to  be  eradi- 
cated by  the  most  splendid  alliance  which  could  be 
offered  her  ;  but  how  stood  it  with  Fitzallan  ?  there 
was  a  diffidence  and  a  backwardness  about  him, 
which  to  her  were  inexplicable,  except  that  they  were 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  belief  which  he  enter- 
tained, that  to  nourish  a  passion  for  an  individual 
who  was  affianced  to  another,  who  in  a  few  days 
might  be  led  to  the  altar  as  another's  bride,  was  in 
itself  an  act  of  culpability,  as,  if  known  by  her,  it 
might  have  a  tendency  to  endanger  her  future  hap- 
piness, and  render  the  yoke  of  marriage  galling  and 
oppressive. 

The  conversation  between  Fitzallan  and  Julia  was 
at  first  of  that  trifling,  frivolous  nature  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  even  wiser  heads  than  either  of  those 
personages  were  gifted  with,  when  an  accidental  meet- 
ing takes  place,  for  on  such  occasions  it  generally  com- 
mences with  a  dissertation  on  the  weather,  and  then 
branches  out  into  an  inquiry  respecting  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  or  Mrs.  Simpkins,  or  Mrs.  Tomkins, 
closing  with  the  hope  that  all  the  little  Jenkinses,  or 
Simpkinses,  or  Tomkinses  are  also  in  a  good  state  of 
health.  It  may  not  happen  that  a  reform  bill  or  the 
cholera  morbus  is  always  at  hand  to  ofl^er  the  ready 
materials  for  the  groundwork  of  a  conversation,  and 
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although  scandal  is  in  certain  societies,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  female  coteries,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
conversation,  yet  in  the  present  instance,  neither  of 
the  parties  seemed  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  which  it  grants,  but  to  rely  entirely  upon 
other  resources  more  congenial  to  the  liberality  of 
their  disposition.  Perhaps  no  human  being  was  ever 
more  averse  from  calumny  than  Fitzallan ;  he  haled 
the  character,  too  common  in  the  world,  from  whose 
lips  the  words  drop  as  "  honey  from  the  green  oak," 
but  under  whose  tongue  is  "  the  poison  of  asps."  He 
always  shunned  the  man  who  appeared  to  have  a 
predilection  for  the  word  but^  for  he  always  held  such 
a  man  to  be  a  systematic  slanderer.  He  was  wont  to 
say,  that  in  the  word  but  there  was  more  malignity 
and  poison  than  in  any  other  word  in  the  dictionary. 
Thus,  Mr.  A.  had  once  a  very  pretty  property,  but 
he  has  ruined  himself  by  his  folly  and  extravagance ; 
Mr.  B.  is  a  very  agreeable  companion,  but  he  is  a 
confirmed  har ;  Mr.  C.  is  every  way  qualified  to 
make  a  figure  in  life,  but  he  is  a  notorious  drunkard ; 
Mr.  D.  may  be  an  honest  man,  but  no  man  can  be  so 
correct  in  his  conduct  that  there  will  not  be  some 
whisperings  to  his  disadvantage;  Mr.  E.  is  a  hand- 
some fellow,  but  he  bears  his  whole  fortune  on  his 
back  ;  Mr.  F.  was  once  the  richest  man  in  the  city, 
but  he  has  reduced  himself  to  beggary  by  gambling 
and  dissipation.  If,  however,  the  buts  are  so  dan- 
gerous in  regard  to  the  male  sex,  how  much  so  are 
they  when  they  are  directed  towards  the  female  !  we 
could  quote  innumerable  instances  in  which  a  female 
has  actually  been  driven  from  the  pale  of  what  is 
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called  virtuous  society,  by  the  malignant  application 
of  the  word  but  to  some  particular  transaction  of  her 
life.  Miss  Adeline  Gordon  is  a  most  beautiful  girl, 
but  it  were  well  if  her  virtue  equalled  her  beauty; 
Lady  Amelia  Fortescue  is  an  amiable  girl,  but  she 
was  seen  with  Mr.  Fitzallan  in  rather  an  equivocal 
situation ;  Miss  Julia  Manners  is  a  merry  cheerful 
girl,  but  she  has  been  seen  walking  several  times 
alone  with  a  certain  gentleman  ;  these  instances 
might  be  multiplied,  ad  infijiitum,  and  we  fear  that 
we  may  be  accused  of  having  wandered  from  our 
story  to  enter  into  a  useless  digression  on  the  word 
but ;  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  particular  page 
containing  that  digression  may  be  perused  by  the 
scandalmongers  and  the  calumniators,  who  are  the 
pests  of  every  society,  and  that  they  will  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  us  in  having  laid  down  a  simple 
rule  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  like  the 
bloated  leper,  in  every  circle  in  which  they  intrude 
themselves.  We  may  say  with  Rousseau,  Je  sais 
que  le  lecieur  n'a  grand  besoin  de  savoir  tout  celay 
mais  moi,  jfai  grand  besoin  de  le  lui  dire.  There 
may  be  those  who  are  travelling  with  us,  who  will 
not  deem  their  time  ill  spent  if  they  stop  here  and 
there  to  pick  up  a  little  wholesome  advice  which  we 
may  scatter  on  their  path,  although  a  few  leaves  of 
wormwood  may  be  at  times  intermingled  with  it. 

During  this  digression,  however,  our  hero  and  his 
amiable  friend  have  been  conversing  in  the  street, 
and  we,  consequently,  may  have  lost  much  informa- 
tion which  was  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  many 
points  connected  with  this  history,  but  we  are  able  to 
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offer  in  extenuation  of  our  conduct,  the  example  of 
many  of  our  contemporaries,  particularly  that  clanship 
of  select  spirits,  who  enable  the  Colburn  and  the 
Bentley  to  supply  the  cheesemonger  and  the  butter- 
man  with  a  few  thousand  reams  of  waste  per  annum, 
and  who  are  richly  entitled  to  the  patriot's  meed  in 
so  profusely  contributing  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  and  the  support  of  titled  paupers  by  their  dona- 
tions to  the  exchequer  of  the  stamp  office  in  the 
shape  of  puffing  advertisements. 

Whatever,  however,  may  have  been  the  subject  of 
their  conversation  during  our  excursive  trip  into  a 
more  distant  field  of  discussion,  on  our  return  we 
observed  the  countenance  of  Fitzallan  strongly  indi- 
cative of  the  emotion  of  surprise  on  Julia  having 
addressed  him,  "  I  suppose,  Mr.  Fitzallan,  I  shall 
soon  have  to  congratulate  you  on  the  change  of  your 
condition  in  life." 

"  I  am  not  aware.  Miss  Manners,"  said  Fitzallan, 
**  of  any  change  being  in  contemplation,  no  further 
than  the  probability  of  my  soon  leaving  this  place  to 
return  to  my  native  home," 

'  Rumour  is  however  busy  with  your  name,"  said 
Julia,  "  on  a  certain  subject ;  but  of  course  it  would 
be  highly  unbecoming  in  me  to  question  you  about 
it,  with  this  exception — that  it  might  interest  a  cer- 
tain person,  whose  happiness  is  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  my  life." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  one  to  live  in  this  world  without  being  more  or 
less  the  object  of  its  censorious  disposition,  I  there- 
fore cannot  hope  to  escape  ;  but  I  am  not  conscious 
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of  having  rendered  myself  amenable  to  its  strictures 
by  any  act  derogatory  to  that  of  a  gentleman." 

"  I  made  no  such  insinuation,"  said  Julia;  "but 
may  I  ask,  are  you  going  to  return  to  your  native 
home  alone,  or  in  the  society  of  some  dear  and 
favoured  companion  ?" 

*'  I  cannot  have  any  objection,"  said  Fitzallan, 
"  to  answer  that  question  in  the  most  candid  man- 
ner. I  hope  to  be  accompanied  by  an  individual, 
for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  esteem  and  regard." 

"  Esteem  and  regard  only?"  asked  Julia,  in  a  most 
significant  tone. 

"  It  is  the  most  exalted  sentiment,  I  believe,  that 
it  is  possible  for  one  individual  to  entertain  for  ano- 
ther," said  Fitzallan. 

"I  have  heard  tell  of  another,  that  is  still  of  a  more 
exalted  nature,"  said  Julia. 

"Not  in  relation  to  the  individual,"  said  Fitzallan, 
"  to  whom  I  allude ;  but  in  regard  to  the  sentiment 
of  which  you  have  made  mention,  allow  me  to  ask 
you,  if  you  can  furnish  me  with  any  information  re- 
specting it,  grounded  on  actual  experience  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Fitzallan,"  said  Julia,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  naivete,  "  I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  now  appearing  at  a  bar,  where  I  am  obliged  to 
answer  every  question  that  is  put  to  me ;  you  may, 
however,  fence  with  me  as  skilfully  as  you  please,  I 
will  not  be  diverted  from  my  point.  Confess  now 
candidly — Do  you  not  love  the  individual  who  is  to 
t)e  your  companion  to  your  native  home  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  in  what  acceptation  to  receive 
that  word,"  said   Fitzallan  ;  "  but  if  sterling  worth, 
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inflexible  virtue,  and  a  strict  performance  of  every 
moral  duty  be  deserving  of  my  love,  I  acknowledge, 
then,  that  I  do  love  the  individual  who  is  to  accom- 
pany me." 

*'  And  if  the  rumour  of  the  day  is  to  be  relied 
upon,"  said  Julia,  "  you  are  to  be  married  to  that 
individual  previously  to  your  departure." 

"  Married !"  exclaimed  Fitzallan,  with  a  laugh, 
*'  I  suspect  that  you  and  I  are  playing  at  cross  pur- 
poses ;  it  would  be  a  most  singular  spectacle  indeed 
to  see  me  married  to  Mr.  Bode,  my  tutor." 

"  I  never  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  that  gen- 
tleman," said  Julia. 

*'  And  yet,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  he  is  to  be  my  com- 
panion to  my  home." 

"  And  no  one  else  ?"  asked  Julia. 

"  I  am  not  aware,  at  present,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  of 
any  further  addition  to  our  society." 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me/'  said  Julia,  "  and  do 
not  think  me  impertinent ;  but  it  is  certainly  rather 
a  delicate  subject  to  touch  upon,  and  one  motive 
only  could  induce  me  to  question  you  upon  it ;  but, 
as  it  is  generally  reported,  and  was  last  night  men- 
tioned in  a  family,  to  one  member  of  which  a  formal 
denial  of  it  would,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  be 
received  with  no  common  degree  of  pleasure,  I  can- 
not subject  myself  in  your  opinion  to  the  charge  of 
an  officious  interference,  or  that  I  can  be  actuated  by 
any  clandestine  or  ungenerous  motive." 

"  Be  assured,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  I  acquit  you  from 
any  such  imputation  ;  but  as  it  is  evident  that  some 
rumour  is  afloat  greatly  to  my  disadvantage,  I  beg 
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you  will  be  explicit ;  and  the  greater  your  candour 
the  greater  will  be  my  obligation  to  you." 

"  Then,"  said  Julia,  "  are  you  not  on  the  point 
of  being  married  to  Miss  Adeline  Gordon  ?" 

"  Is  it  possible,"  asked  Fitzallan,  overcome  with 
surprise,  "  that  such  a  report  should  have  ever  obtained 
circulation  !  a  report  that  has  not  an  atom  of  truth  to 
stand  upon,  and  which  must  have  been  first  promul- 
gated to  suit  some  sinister  and  malicious  motive.  If 
it  be  not  subjecting  you  to  a  breach  of  confidence,  you 
will  perhaps  not  object  to  state  to  me  your  authority 
for  the  report." 

"  Excuse  me  on  that  point,"  said  Julia  ;  "  it  would 
ill  become  me,  as  a  confidential  visitor  in  a  house,  to 
be  the  tale-bearer  of  any  circumstances  that  pass 
within  it.  I  pledge  my  word  to  you,  that  the  report 
was  mentioned  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Glencoe, 
but  by  whom  I  do  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
disclose." 

"  Then,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  I  have  one  request  to 
make  to  you ;  which  is,  that  should  the  report  be 
ever  repeated,  you  will  so  far  confer  a  kindness 
upon  me  as  to  gi\e  it  the  most  unqualified  contra- 
diction." 

"  I  will  not  lose  a  moment,"  said  Julia,  "  in  con- 
tradicting it  in  a  certain  quarter,"  pronouncing  the 
latter  words  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  "  where  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  received  with  the  most  unfeigned 
delight." 

''  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose,"  said  Fitzallan, 
"  that  the  mere  denial  of  my  marriage  can  have  the 
remotest  influence  on  the  happiness  of  any  particular 
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individual  within  the  circle  of  your  acquaintance.  A 
warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  another  presupposes  an 
attachment  or  a  predilection  in  favour  of  that  person ; 
of  the  existence  of  which,  as  far  as  regards  myself,  I 
as  yet  have  no  proofs  adduced  ;  therefore,  were  I  to 
marry  to-morrow,  it  would  be  the  mere  chit  chat  of 
the  day.  But  where,  on  that  account,  would  be  the 
eye  that  would  shed  a  tear,  or  the  heart  that  would 
heave  a  sig'h  ?" 

"  I  pretend  not,"  said  Julia,  "  to  be  that  potent 
sorceress,  who,  by  some  talismanic  power  can  pene- 
trate into  the  folds  of  the  human  heart,  and  there 
peruse  its  workings  and  its  passions  ;  but  I  do  know 
one  heart  in  the  universe,  the  secret  recesses  of  which 
have  been  long  revealed  to  me,  and  therein  I  have 
discovered  that  a  secret  flame  is  burning,  by  which 
her  peace  and  happiness  will  soon  be  consumed. — 
Apropos  I  Have  you  heard  that  Lady  Amelia  For- 
tescue  has  rejected  the  hand  of  Sir  Henry  Montfort, 
and  that  it  is  conjectured  the  Baronet  will  speedily 
take  his  departure  from  the  town  ?" 

"  How  !"  exclaimed  Fitzallan,  losing  all  his  self- 
possession,  "  can  I  credit  the  information  which  you 
have  given  me  ?  and  is  then  henceforth  the  hand  of 
Lady  Amelia  free  ?  Shall  I  be  no  longer  constrained 
to  regard  her  as  the  betrothed  bride  of  another? 
Excuse  me,  however;  I  know  not  what  I  am  saying: 
it  was  presumptuous,  it  was  indiscreet.  Lady  Amelia 
will  ever  move  a  brilliant  planet  in  her  own  exalted 
orbit,  whilst  I  must  shine  with  a  feebler  light — a 
humble  satellite." 

*'  But   whence    this   perturbation,"  asked    Julia, 
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**  this  sudden  ebullition  at  the  mention  of  her  name. 
Perhaps  I  have  committed  an  error  in  so  abruptly 
imparting  to  you  the  information  respecting  her ;  if 
so,  I  crave  your  pardon ;  the  offence  was  not  inten- 
tional." 

"  Offence  do  you  call  it!"  exclaimed  Fitzallan ; 
*'  it  is  I  who  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  offence  is  on 
my  side.  I  know  1  have  com.mitted  myself;  I  have 
exposed  what  it  was  my  determination  ever  to  keep 
hermetically  locked  within  my  own  breast.  Lady 
Amelia,  as  the  destined  bride  of  another,  was  to  me 
as  if  shrouded  in  a  halo  of  sanctity ;  to  breathe  her 
name  appeared  to  me  a  profanation.  Then  what 
must  have  been  my  feelings  to  be  informed  on  a 
sudden  that  I  was  no  longer  subject  to  those  restric- 
tions, that  the  chains  which  enthralled  me  were 
unloosened,  and  that  I  was  free  to  act  as  if  I  were 
newly  born,  and  a  glorious  prize  held  out  to  me, 
which  perseverance  and  integrity  might  obtain.  To 
you,  as  the  intimate  associate  of  Lady  Amelia,  I  will 
now  candidly  confess  that  from  the  first  moment  that 
my  eyes  ever  beheld  her,  my  affections  were  en- 
chained ;  every  subsequent  hour  has  tended  to  rivet 
those  chains  still  closer,  but  ever  and  anon  when 
I  was  prepared  to  lift  the  chalice  to  my  lips  to  quaff 
the  intoxicating  draught  of  love,  a  hateful  fiend 
rushed  forth  in  bridal  attire,  and  dashed  the  cup 
away  ere  my  lips  could  taste  one  drop.  The  confes- 
sion, however,  is  now  made ;  and  in  your  breast  let 
it  remain.  An  iron  destiny,  which  appears  to  have 
selected  me  as  the  object  of  its  sport  and  of  its  wrath, 
will  force  me  ere  long  to  quit  a  spot  in  which  I  shall 
ii2 
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leave  behind  me  a  being',  in  whom  all  the  affections 
of  my  heart  are  centred,  but  from  whom  I  shall  be 
separated,  as  if  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  rolled  be- 
tween us.  I  have,  however,  one  consolation  resting 
on  my  mind  ;  which  is,  that  I  shall  see  her  again. 
To-morrow  night  is  the  General's  masquerade  ;  there 
I  hope  to  see  her." 

"  And  there  you  will  see  her,"  said  Julia ;  who,  if 
she  had  heard  the  confession  of  her  own  lover,  could 
not  have  been  more  delighted  than  she  was  to  hear 
the  expressions  of  attachment  which  Fitzallan  uttered 
tor  her  friend  ;  "  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun  and  the  Car- 
melite monk  may  then  mingle  their  vows  together, 
and  may  they  be  so  indelibly  engraved  in  the  register 
of  heaven,  that  no  after  power  can  efface  them.  To- 
morrow nischt  we  meet  aijain,  and  then  one  word 
perhaps  from  other  lips  than  mine  may  change  your 
iron  destiny  into  one  which  the  gods  themselves 
might  envy — but  yonder  I  see  that  hateful  fellow, 
Monckton,  approaching.  Adieu !  I  shun  him  always 
as  I  would  a  serpent." 

Julia  bounded  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
was  seated  by  the  side  of  her  friend,  but  of  the  im- 
port of  their  conversation  no  charitable  gnome  or  elf 
has  condescended  to  impart  to  us  any  information  ; 
but  as  they  sat  at  their  dessert  after  dinner,  the  Earl 
rallied  his  daughter  on  the  extraordinary  vivacity 
which  shone  in  her  eyes — on  the  general  hilarity 
which  distinguished  all  her  actions  ;  and  it  was  said, 
that  although  Lady  Amelia  retired  at  the  usual  time 
lo  her  bedchamber,  yet  her  eyelids  appeared  to  hav-e 
lost  their  attractive  power  towards  each  other,   and 
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that  it  was  not  until  morning  dawned  that  they  closed 
midst  dreams  and  visions  of  the  purest  bliss. 

With  Fitzallan  a  new  world  appeared  to  have  burst 
upon  him  ;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  open- 
ing: with  its  lonfj  vista  of  blissful  scenes,  he  was  to  be 
hurried  away  from  it,  and  by  an  authority,  the  right 
of  which  he  questioned,  but  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  resist.  He  had  promised  to  give  Mr,  Bode  his 
ultimate  decision  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  enjoined  by  his 
mother  to  leave  his  present  place  of  abode  ;  the  in- 
structions which  the  stranger  had  given  to  him  all 
tended  to  the  same  purpose  ;  and  therefore  there 
appeared  to  be  an  alliance  of  an  offensive  nature 
entered  into  against  him,  to  which  all  resistance  was 
vain,  and  to  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  succumb, 
or  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  the  affections  of  his 
mother  and  the  regard  of  his  friends.  He  was 
ruminating  on  these  subjects  w^hen  Monckton  passed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  depth  of 
thought  into  which  Fitzallan  was  plunged  was  con- 
strued into  an  act  of  wilful  disrespect,  for  Monckton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  way  without  even 
receiving  the  slightest  mark  of  acknowledgment 
from  the  philosophic  lover ;  and,  in  the  malignity  of 
his  disposition,  he  determined  to  revenge  the  affront 
which  he  fancied  had  been  passed  upon  him.  In  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  Monckton  met  Sir  Henry 
Montfort,  and  they  repaired  to  a  tavern  to  dine. 
When  over  their  wine  the  Baronet  did  not  hesitate  to 
disclose  to  Monckton  the  rebuff  which  he  had  that 
morning  received  from  Lady  AmeUa  Fortescue  ;  but 
still  he  expressed  his  hope  that  ere  many  months 
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had  elapsed,  her  obdurate  heart  would  be  softened 
towards  him. 

"  What  advantage  is  there,"  asked  Monckton,  "  in 
testifying  so  much  servility  to  a  woman's  whims  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  we  men  make  fools  of  ourselves 
in  whining  and  simpering  at  a  woman's  foot,  and 
reducing  ourselves  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  when 
we  ought  to  show  them  that  we  are  their  governors." 

"  It  is  very  provoking  indeed,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  to  have  been  fed  with  hopes  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  then  to  find  myself  at  the  very  place 
whence  I  set  out." 

"  Hope  is  a  food  that  I  never  could  digest,"  said 
Monckton,  "  in  any  case  in  which  a  woman  was  con- 
cerned. I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  insipid 
or  more  humiliating,  than  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by 
a  woman  from  hope  to  hope,  and  then  on  a  sudden 
to  see  yourself  the  object  of  her  scorn  and  ridicule." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  that  Lady  Amelia  treated  me  with  either  scorn  or 
ridicule;  but  there  is  so  much  of  the  weathercock  in 
the  nature  of  woman,  that  she  appears  to-day  with 
all  the  warmth  and  exuberance  of  a  southern  clime, 
and  to-morrow  she  is  as  cold  and  frigid  as  a  Green- 
land iceberg." 

"  All  deception  and  stratagem,"  said  Monckton  ; 
"  the  latter,  you  may  rest  assured,  is  all  assumed  ; 
and  in  regard  to  Lady  Amelia,  I  would  show  her 
that  I  was  not  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  her  caprices ; 
and  that,  as  she  has  chosen  to  lead  me  so  far,  I  would 
take  upon  myself  the  task  of  driving  her  the  remainder 
of  the  road — in  other  words,  I  would  act  like  a  man 
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of  spirit;  and  as  she  has  tantahzed  me  so  long*  with 
holding  out  a  fruit,  which  it  has  now  pleased  her  to 
snatch  away  to  suit  her  own  fancy  and  caprice,  I 
would,  without  any  further  ceremony,  take  it  to  my- 
self; and  then  she  will  discover  her  folly  in  having 
pursued  such  a  fickle  line  of  conduct." 

"  But  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Sir  Henry  ; 
"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  method  by  which  I  can  com- 
pel her  to  marry  me. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Monckton  ;  "  but  if  you 
were  to  obtain  possession  of  her  person,  the  marriage 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  You  surely  do  not  counsel  me,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  to  act  dishonourably  to  Lady  Amelia?" 

*'  Oh,  by  no  means,"  exclaimed  Monckton  ;  "  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  acting  with  dishonour 
and  with  spirit.  Consider  how  you  would  be  spoken 
of  in  the  world,  if  it  were  read  in  the  journals  of  the 
day — that  an  elopement  had  taken  place  in  high  life, 
Sir  Henry  Montfort  having  carried  off  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue,  and  that 
they  had  subsequently  been  united  in  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony." 

"  I  now  understand  you,"  said  the  Baronet;  "  you 
mean  then  that  I  am  not  to  wait  any  longer  for  her 
consent,  but  to  carry  her  off  at  once  in  triumph.  To 
project  such  a  step  is,  however,  very  easy,  but  the 
execution  must  be  very  difficult." 

"  To  common  minds  it  may  appear  so,"  said 
Monckton  ;  "  but  he  who  would  not  surmount  a 
hundred  obstacles  to  obtain  the  girl  he  loves,  is,  in  my 
opinion,   wholly  undeserving  of  her  ;  and,  after  all, 
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?>pportunity  is  every  thing:  let  that  present  itself 
;nder  favourable  auspices,  and  then  the  task  becomes 
me  which  a  child  could  execute.  The  only  question  to 
be  determined  is,  whether  Lady  Amelia  will  in  the 
ieast  favour  the  plan,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  a  forcible 
abduction.  You  must  necessarily  be  well  acquainted 
with  her  sentiments,  and  by  that  knowledge  your 
conduct  ought  to  be  regulated ;  at  the  same  time  you 
may  command  my  services :  I'd  cope  with  a  whole 
legion  of  devils  to  promote  the  views  of  two  lovers. 
The  sum  total  of  the  whole  business  lies  in  one  sim- 
ple question — Does  Lady  Amelia  love  you  ?" 

'*  I  must  confess,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  that  that  is 
rather  a  dubious  point.  On  some  occasions  I  have 
had  the  most  solid  reason  to  believe  that  she  really 
entertained  a  most  sincere  affection  for  me  ;  but 
some  late  events  have  tended  in  some  degree  to 
alter  that  opinion,  at  least  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
sentiments  she  expressed  this  morning.  Matters  do 
not  present  themselves  in  such  a  favourable  light  as 
I  should  wish  them." 

"  You  have  not  studied  woman  so  deeply  as  I 
have,"  said  Monckton.  "  The  female  sex  know  all  the 
folds,  corners,  and  crevices  of  our  hearts,  but  we  are 
manifestly  ignorant  of  those  of  their  own  ;  or  at  least 
the  knowledge  which  we  possess  is  superficial  and  im- 
perfect ;  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  they 
know  how  to  turn  that  ignorance  to  their  advantage 
in  the  most  masterly  manner.  I  would  as  soon 
attach  belief  to  a  lawyer's  professions  of  honesty  and 
honour  as  I  would  to  a  woman's  vows  of  love  and 
constancy." 
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"  And  therefore,"  said  the  Baronet,  *'  you  treat 
them  accordingly." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Monckton.  "  If  a  woman  tells 
me  she  hates  me,  I  know  that  the  very  efforts  which 
she  makes  to  hate,  are  always  productive  of  a  contrary 
effect ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  tells  me  she 
loves  me,  I  must  have  someproof  of  it  before  I  believe 
her.  On  these  principles  I  should  hold  the  displea- 
sure of  Lady  Amelia  to  be  a  merely  transitory  ebul- 
lition ;  and  I  have  experienced  in  many  cases  that 
the  displeasure  of  a  woman  arises,  not  for  the  love 
you  do  show  her,  but  that  you  do  not  show  her 
enough.  Was  either  of  Lady  Ameha's  parents  pre- 
sent when  she  gave  you  the  rebuff?" 

**  Her  mother  was  present,"  answered  the  Ba- 
ronet. 

"Then  what  proof  have  you  that  she  did  not  so  regu- 
late her  conduct  for  the  express  purpose  of  misleading 
her  mother.  I  would  sooner  believe  the  story  which 
the  nun  tells  in  the  confessional  of  her  unspotted 
chastity,  than  I  would  the  declaration  which  a  daugh- 
ter makes  to  her  mother  of  the  real  state  of  her 
heart ;  therefore  let  not  the  declarations  of  Lady 
Amelia  on  that  occasion  have  any  decided  influence 
on  any  plans  which  you  may  devise  for  obtaining 
possession  of  her ;  and  when  I  come  to  reflect,  that 
by  acting  in  that  spirited  and  gallant  manner  you 
will  be  dashing  to  the  ground  at  once  all  the  gimcrack 
castles  which  that  fellow,  Fitzallan,  has  been  lately 
building  in  the  air,  and  defeating  all  his  presump- 
tuous schemes  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Lady  Amelia, 
it  becomes  almost  a  part  of  your  duty  to  act  with  the 
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utmost  promptitude  and  decision  ;  and  what  better 
opportunity  can  be  afforded  you  to  carry  your  plans 
into  execution  than  at  the  masquerade  to-morrow 
night  at  the  General's.  A  little  ingenuity  combined 
with  a  little  boldness,  and  Lady  Amelia  is  in  your 
arms." 

"  By  heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  "  but  I 
really  think  the  business  is  very  feasible  ;  but  in  one 
particular  I  think  we  shall  cut  rather  a  laughable 
figure.  It  is  settled  that  Lady  Amelia  is  to  appear 
in  the  character  of  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun  and  I  in 
that  of  Rolla.  Now,  should  we  not  cut  a  most  ridi- 
culous appearance  scampering  through  the  country 
in  our  masquerade  dresses  ?" 

"  All  mere  trifles,"  said  Monckton,  "  To  carry 
off  the  girl  I  love  I  would  not  care  to  travel  in 
the  character  of  Beelzebub.  A  cloak  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  hide  your  dress  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  Rolla 
of  old  would  not  have  taken  his  dress  into  consider- 
ation if  he  could  have  carried  off  his  Cora." 

"  But  will  it  not  be  a  difficult  matter,"  asked  the 
Baronet,  "  to  allay  the  fears  and  the  alarms  of  Lady 
Amelia?" 

"  As  usual,"  said  Monckton,  "  you  must  expect  a 
certain  number  of  cries,  and  shrieks,  and  struggles, 
and  perhaps  hysterics  ;  but  the  whole  will  be  like  an 
April  shower,  furious  and  violent  for  the  moment ; 
but  the  sun  will  soon  break  forth  again,  and  you  will 
then  revel  in  the  brilHancy  which  it  emits." 

"  I'll  immediately  hasten  home,"  said  the  Baronet, 
"  and  reflect  seriously  on  the  plan  which  you  have 
proposed  ;  I   am  well  aware  that  I  cannot  succeed 
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without  encountering  some  very  great  difficulties ; 
but  I  am  prepared  to  meet  them  all,  and  then  how 
great  will  be  my  triumph  over  that  inflated  fool,  that 
Filzallan." 

"  And  with  what  pride,"  said  Monckton,  "  will 
Lady  Amelia  look  upon  you,  and  hold  you  up  to  the 
world  as  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  of  knights,  the 
gallant,  gay  Lothario,  and  your  name  will  then  stand 
renowned  in  after  times  for  one  of  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments which  a  lover  ever  performed." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  "  the  name  of 
Montfort  has  always  been  allied  with  great  and  noble 
deeds,  and  I  will  not  now  disgrace  the  fame  of  my 
ancestors." 

"  I  applaud  your  spirit,"  said  Monckton,  "  but  it 
now  grows  late ;  I  have  a  very  particular  appoint- 
ment to  attend  to  this  night,  to-morrow  morning  let 
me  see  you  at  breakfast,  and  whatever  plan  your 
ingenuity  may  have  devised,  you  may  rely  on  my 
services  and  assistance  ;  now  farewell."  The  Baronet 
rose,  and  shaking  his  friend  heartily  by  the  hand, 
left  the  room. 

The  Baronet  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  Monck- 
ton threw  himself  back  into  his  chair,  and  burst  into 
a  loud  fit  of  laughter.  "  And  does  the  fool  think," 
said  he,  "  that  he  possesses  either  skill  or  spirit  suffi- 
cient to  carry  such  an  enterprise  into  execution  ?  and 
had  he  been  possessed  of  even  a  common  share  of 
penetration,  must  he  not  have  seen  that  the  whole 
affair  is  in  itself  almost  impracticable,  and  that  I  merely 
projected  it  to  make  him  the  dupe  of  one  of  my  own 
schemes?     It  may  be  denied  by  those   who  assert 
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that  wisdom  only  is  of  use  in  this  world,  but  I  have 
experienced  that  a  fool  is,  in  some  cases,  a  most 
useful  and,  in  fact,  an  indispensable  agent,  and  if  to 
his  folly  there  be  allied  a  certain  portion  of  vanity, 
which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  in  general  inse- 
parable, then  play  upon  his  foible  and  you  may 
tyrannize  over  him  as  you  will.  Simpleton  he  must 
be  not  to  see  that  the  very  attempt  to  carry  off  Lady 
Amelia  contrary  to  her  inclination,  must  necessarily 
subject  him,  not  only  to  her  resentment,  but  also  to 
the  displeasure  and  the  discountenance  of  the  whole 
of  the  family ;  but  of  what  import  is  that  to  me,  so 
that  I  gain  my  end  ?  then  let  the  fool  rush  into  the 
net  if  he  pleases ;  let  him  struggle  as  he  will  I  will 
not  fly  to  his  assistance."  And  thus  saying,  he  rose 
from  the  table  and  hastened  to  keep  the  appointment 
which  he  had  mentioned. 

And  with  whom  was  that  appointment?  with  one 
who,  by  particular  individuals  of  her  acquaintance, 
was  supposed  to  have  taken  her  departure  from  the 
town  ;  and  certainly,  if  the  report  were  investigated  to 
the  strict  letter  of  it,  it  would  be  found  not  to  be  so 
far  from  the  truth  as  might  be  generally  imagined. 
Adeline  Gordon  had  in  reality  left  the  town,  but  she 
had  taken  up  her  temporary  domicile  at  the  cottage 
of  a  friend  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  it,  in  order 
more  effectually  to  carry  the  plans  which  she  had  in 
agitation  into  execution.  A  female  possessed  of  her 
uncommon  personal  attractions,  and  gifted  with  such 
extraordinary  powers  of  fascination,  could  not  but  be 
followed  by  a  host  of  admirers,  and  with  the  power 
that  she  knew  she  possessed  over  them,  she  made 
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them  the  servile  instruments  of  her  intrigues,  and 
thus,  by  the  aid  of  those  obsequious  emissaries,  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  domestic  relations  of 
every  family  in  the  town,  moulding  and  directing* 
her  own  plans  and  schemes  according  to  the  infor- 
mation which  was  daily  transmitted  to  her.  Thus 
she  could  not  lonff  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Glencoe,  and  of 
the  ascendency  which  the  idol  of  her  heart,  P'itzallan, 
had  acquired  over  the  Earl  himself,  and,  consequently, 
with  the  strong  suspicion  that  she  entertained,  that 
an  attachment  did  actually  exist  between  Fitzallan 
and  Lady  Amelia,  she  was  determined  to  put  the 
whole  force  of  her  ingenuity  to  work  to  devise  some 
scheme  by  which  that  attachment  might  be  destroyed. 
She  had  herself  openly  and  unequivocally  expressed 
her  love  for  him,  she  had  overstepped  that  nice  and 
delicate  boundary  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
crisis  of  a  female's  life,  and  on  which,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, depends  all  her  future  happiness  or  misery. 
From  the  moment  that  a  girl  has  suffered  the  three 
monosyllables  "  I  love  you''  to  escape  her  lips,  she 
has  bidden  farewell  to  all  the  firmness  of  her  former 
character,  she  has  established  her  future  destiny,  and 
has  made  for  herself  either  a  silken  bond  or  a  chain 
of  iron.  To  an  individual  of  the  extraordinary  tem- 
perament of  Adeline  Gordon,  who  fashioned  none  of 
her  actions  according  to  the  rules  and  principles  of 
the  world,  and  consequently  never  asked  the  world 
what  its  opinions  would  be  before  she  committed  an 
action — to  a  female  of  her  stamp  no  other  guide  was 
chosen  nor  consulted  than  the  immediate  dictates  of 
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her  own  passions ;  if  her  heart  were  fixed  on  the  at- 
tainment of  one  great  commanding  aim,  all  other 
matters  sank  into  insignificance,  and  that  which  the 
cold,  calculating,  prudent  head  would  have  faltered  at, 
she  bounded  over  with  a  reckless  agility,  and  like  the 
chamois  hunter  in  pursuit  of  his  game,  appeared  even 
to  set  death  at  defiance  so  that  her  object  was  secured. 
Thus  two  of  the  most  mighty  passions  which  sway 
the  human  breast  were  in  alliance  against  Fitzallan  ; 
love,  on  the  part  of  Adeline  Gordon,  and  revenge,  on 
the  part  of  Monckton ;  and  both  had  the  same  end 
in  view,  although  the  motives  which  actuated  them 
were  different.  It  was  not  the  aim  of  Adeline  Gor- 
don to  destroy  the  happiness  of  Fitzallan,  for  it  was 
her  belief  that  she  could  render  him  happy  by  the 
possession  of  her  love.  Monckton  had  no  other  aim 
than  to  destroy  his  happiness,  which  he  believed  to 
consist  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Amelia,  little 
caring  in  his  own  heart,  whether  Adeline  succeeded 
in  her  views,  of  the  full  extent  of  which  he  was, 
however,  very  politically  kept  in  ignorance.  Let, 
however,  the  casuists  argue  the  matter  as  they  will, 
man  is  a  compound  of  inconsistency  and  contradic- 
tion. In  the  plenitude  of  his  presumption  and  con- 
ceit he  accuses  his  brother  of  a  fault,  of  which  in  the 
very  next  moment  he  is  himself  guilty,  and,  perhaps, 
in  a  still  more  heinous  degree.  Monckton,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  pride,  had  been  passing  his  ridicule  on 
Sir  Henry  Montfort  in  allowing  himself  to  be  so 
easily  made  a  dupe  of,  whereas  he  was  himself  at  the 
same  time  as  confirmed  a  dupe  as  ever  yielded  to  the 
caprice  of  a  woman;  and,  in  one  respect,  Sir  Henry 
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had  the  advantage  over  him,  for  there  was  no  malig- 
nity in  his  actions,  although  strongly  characterised 
by  consummate  folly,  whereas,  in  those  of  Monckton, 
vice  was  predominant,  accompanied  by  a  decided 
intention  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  injury  to  the 
individual  whom  he  had  selected  as  his  victim. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  more  repellent  to  some 
characters  than  to  suppose  themselves  subject  to  be 
driven  to  and  fro,  according  to  the  humours  and  ca- 
prices of  a  woman,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  offer  a 
greater  insult  to  Monckton,  than  to  banter  him  on 
his  slavish  obedience  to  the  will  and  fancy  of  Adeline 
Gordon.  He  would  not  be  thought  to  be  her  slave, 
and  yet  no  satrap  ever  crouched  with  more  humility 
at  the  footstool  of  his  tyrant,  than  Monckton  at  the 
feet  of  his  beautiful  idol.  His  love  for  Adeline  was 
not  of  that  pure,  that  heavenly  nature,  which  springs 
up  in  the  human  breast,  and  is  a  passion  which  con- 
veys the  information  to  the  heart  that  there  lives  a 
spirit,  and  a  God — but  in  it  was  mixed  all  that  is 
gross  and  brutal  in  our  disposition ;  it  was  passion 
in  its  most  debased  and  degenerate  nature  ;  it  was 
dross  without  a  particle  of  valuable  ore  within  it, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  only  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  individual,  that  he  appeared  to  be  animated 
with  that  fire  which  might  lead  the  observer  to  con- 
clude that  his  real  designs  upon  Adeline  were  the 
consequence  of  admiration  of  her  charms  or  estima- 
tion of  her  virtues.  He  was  by  no  means  ignorant, 
that  if  there  were  one  individual  more  than  another 
who  held  a  prominent  station  in  the  affections  of 
Adehne    Gordon,    that    individual    was    Fitzallan ; 
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willingly,  therefore,  did  he  enter  into  any  scheme 
which  could  tend  to  the  annoyance  or  humihation  of 
the  object  of  his  hatred,  and  the  plan  which  was  now 
projected  by  Adeline,  and  which  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution  at  the  General's  masquerade,  furnished 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  satisfying-  the  malignant 
dispositions  of  his  nature,  and,  consistently  with  his 
hopes,  of  effecting  the  downfal  of  his  victim  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  views  and  disposi- 
tions of  Fitzallan  had  taken  a  very  unexpected  turn, 
and  the  information  which  he  had  received  from 
Julia  had  excited  fresh  hopes  in  his  breast ;  the  cir- 
cumstance, also,  of  Lady  Amelia  having  rejected  Sir 
Henry  Montfort  as  her  suitor,  entitled  him,  he  consi- 
dered, to  avow  his  affection  for  her,  without  running 
the  risk  of  any  imputation  being  cast  upon  his  ho- 
nour or  his  principles.  Still,  however,  there  were 
many  impediments  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  consummation  of  his  wishes,  the  greatest  of  which 
were,  the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  his  future  prospects  in  life.  Apparently,  he  was 
bereftof  all  positive  independence  ;  for  although  he  had 
been  given  to  understand,  by  his  mother,  that  his  for- 
tune was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  the  style 
in  which  she  lived  in  a  great  degree  corroborated  that 
statement,  yet  there  was  apparently  such  an  inexpli- 
cable mystery  hanging  over  him,  as  must  necessarily 
tend  to  prejudice  any  matrimonial  alliance  which  he 
might  wish  to  form,  and  especially  in  a  family  of  the  ' 
rank  and  afBuence  of  the  Earl  of  Glencoe.  In  the' 
private    conversation,  however,  which  he  had    held 
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with  that  nobleman,  some  insinuations  had  dropped 
from  him  which  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
so  ignorant  of  his  real  condition  in  life,  as  Fitzallan 
himself  was,  and  the  hearty  and  cordial  manner  in 
which  he  had  given  him  a  general  invitation  to  his 
house,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  his  esteem,  nor  that 
he  was  an  unfit  companion  for  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Taking,  therefore,  those  things  into  his  considera- 
tion, and  exhilarated  by  the  prospect  which  the 
information  which  Julia  had  imparted  to  him,  had 
opened  upon  him,  he  found  himself  placed  in  rather 
an  awkward  predicament  in  regard  to  the  line  of 
conduct  he  was  to  pursue  respecting  his  departure 
from  the  town  according  to  the  peremptory  orders 
transmitted  to  him  from  his  mother,  and  the  injunc- 
tions he  had  received  from  the  stranger,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  those  orders  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Bode  to  any  opposition 
which  Fitzallan  might  be  disposed  to  show  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  wishes  of  his  mother  to  their  full  extent, 
and  with  the  disposition  which  he  always  evinced  to 
conform  in  every  particular  to  the  advice  or  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  respected  tutor,  he  felt  himself  under 
considerable  embarrassment  when  they  met  at  break- 
fast, the  period  determined  upon  when  Fitzallan  was 
to  give  in  his  decision  as  to  his  concurrence  or  his 
refusal  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  mother.  It 
may  appear  strange  to  those  who  have  ever  been  in 
the  situation  of  Fitzallan,  that  is,  deeply  in  love, 
that  he  ever  took   a  single  moment  to  come  to  a 
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decision  on  the  question  proposed  to  him,  and  when 
considering  that  by  his  acquiescence  in  it,  he  removed 
himself  from  the  object  of  his  love,  that  he  did  not, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  declare  his  positive 
determination  to  continue  his  residence  in  the  town, 
and  leave  his  mother  to  punish  him  for  his  breach  of 
filial  duty  in  the  most  summary  method  which  her 
wounded  pride  could  suggest.  A  mother's  com- 
mands placed  in  the  opposite  scale  with  the  son's 
aifections,  partakeintheir  preponderancy  ofthe  weight 
ot  a  feather,  and  it  is  very  singular  that  some  mo- 
thers, knowing  what  they  themselves  were,  will  act 
so  pantomimic  a  part,  as  to  attempt  to  control  the 
actions  of  their  sons,  when  that  very  gontrol  operates 
to  his  removal  from  the  object  on  whom  he  has  fixed 
his  affections,  and,  perhaps,  to  his  perpetual  alienation 
from  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  the  mother  of 
Fitzallan  was  not  aware  of  any  attachment  which 
her  son  had  formed,  and  that  her  injunctions  for  his 
return  to  his  native  home  were  merely  the  result  of 
some  family  arrangements  into  which  she  had  en- 
tered, and  which  required,  perhaps,  his  attention 
and  concurrence,  without  possessing  the  slightest 
reference  to  any  private  engagements  into  which  he 
might  have  entered,  and  of  which  she  must  necessa- 
rily be  ignorant.  This  is,  however,  viewing  the  con- 
duct of  his  mother  from  the  most  favourable  and 
lenient  point;  for  if  it  should  hereafter  be  discovered 
that  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  attachment  which  he 
had  formed  for  Lady  Ameha  Fortescue,  and  that 
she  was  guided  by  a  desire  to  remove  him  from  the 
object  of  his  love,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  her  conduct 
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will  not  bear  that  extenuation  which,  under  any  other 
circumstances,  would  be  so  readily  granted  to  it. 

The  subject,  however,  altogether  was  one  of  so 
embarrassing  a  nature,  that  Fitzallan  did  not  wish  to 
enter  upon  it  at  all,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that  by  a 
little  dexterity  he  had  warded  it  off  altogether ;  but 
unluckily  for  Fitzallan,  he  happened  to  allude  to  a 
public  exhibition  which  was  likely  to  take  place  in 
about  a  fortnight,  when  Mr.  Bode  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  with  apparent  indifference,  said,  *'  It  is, 
however,  to  be  hoped  we  shall  not  be  here  to  witness 
it,  our  presence  is  required  in  another  quarter.  I 
have  already  prepared  for  our  departure." 

"  Is  not  that  rather  premature  ?"  asked  Fitzallan  ; 
"  I  should  expect  that  some  little  deference  might 
be  paid  to  my  own  wishes." 

"  Not,  my  dear  youth,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  when 
the  wishes  of  your  mother  are  to  be  consulted  ;  you 
may  rest  assured  that  she  has  her  most  cogent  rea- 
sons for  urging  your  departure  hence,  and  your  own 
sense  of  filial  duty  will  prompt  you  to  pay  all  due 
obedience  to  her  commands ;  therefore,  with  the 
knowledge  which  I  possess  of  the  innate  goodness 
of  your  heart,  I  am  convinced  that  no  obstruction 
whatever  will  be  raised  by  you  to  the  consummation 
of  your  mother's  wishes.  I,  therefore,  propose  that 
we  depart  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !"  repeated  Fitzallan,  with  surprise, 
"  why  so  soon  ?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  arrange 
my  affairs  in  so  short  a  period — and,  consider,  Sir,  I 
have  this  evening  promised  to  attend  the  masquerade 
of  General  Hamilton,  and  can  it  then  be  expected 
o  2 
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that  I  shall  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  commence 
my  journey  to  morrow  ?" 

"  Is  it  indispensably  requisite,"  asked  Mr.  Bode, 
•'  that  you  should  attend  this  masquerade  ?  It  has 
always  been  a  maxim  with  me  through  life,  never  to 
sacrifice  business  or  emolument  to  pleasure,  and  in 
the  present  instance,  you  know  not  what  you  may  be 
sacrificing  by  not  fulfilling  the  imperative  mandate  of 
your  mother." 

"  My  mother,"  said  Fitzallan,  '*  fixed  no  precise 
day  for  my  departure,  nor  did  even  the  stranger  who 
called  on  her  behalf  even  mention  her  wishes  on  that 
point." 

"  That  may  be  all  good  and  true,"  said  Mr.  Bode, 
*'  but  my  instructions  are  to  expedite  your  departure 
hence,  and  I  only  wish  to  be  informed  whether  you 
consider  yourself  subject  to  my  authority,  which  I 
trust  I  have  never  abused,  and  whether  you  will  now 
so  far  conform  to  that  authority  as  to  abide  by  my 
decision.  I  leave  this  town  to-morrow — Compulsion 
I  cannot  use  with  you,  and  expostulation  I  fear 
\\\\\  be  in  vain — I  leave  you  entirely  to  follow  the 
bias  of  your  own  inclination — I  depart  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  beset  with  difficulties,"  said  Fitzallan, 
"  and  I  appear  as  if  I  were  thrown  into  a  labyrinth 
from  which  I  cannot  discover  any  clue  to  extricate  my- 
self Have  I  not  been  informed  that  at  the  masque- 
rade  I  shall  hear  something  of  my  father — and,  per- 
haps, even  see  him?  and  how  then  am  I  to  reconcile 
that  information  with  the  desire  that  appears  to  be 
now  prevalent,  that  I  should  abstain  from  attending 
that  meeting:  altogether?" 
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"It  is  my  wish,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "that  you 
should  not." 

"  Disposed  as  I  might  be,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  to  fol- 
low your  advice,  and  so  to  direct  my  actions  as  not  to 
incur  your  displeasure,  still,  in  the  present  instance, 
I  must  assume  a  firmness,  for  which  I  know  you  will 
not  censure  me,  and  at  once  candidly  declare  to 
you,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  accompany  you  to- 
morrow." 

"  Infatuated  youth !"  said  Mr.  Bode  ;  "I  can  com- 
pare you  in  your  present  situation  to  a  ship  at  sea 
without  either  a  rudder  or  a  pilot;  you  are  now 
driving  with  all  sails  set  upon  the  quicksands  of  ruin,^ 
and  you  will  not  even  attend  to  the  beacon  which 
points  them  out  to  you.  I  openly  tell  you  I  like 
not  some  of  your  associates ;  and  if  you  be  deter- 
mined to  live  amongst  devils,  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  know  it,  in  order  that  you  may  be  upon  your 
guard  against  their  machinations.  I  should  not  con- 
sider myself  your  friend  if  I  were  to  allow  you  to 
fall  asleep  on  a  bed  of  roses,  and  see  a  serpent 
coiled  within  the  leaves,  and  not  attempt  to  rouse 
you.  A  beautiful  face  often  conceals  a  vicious 
mind." 

"  Your  allusions,"  said  Fitzallan,  *'  are  to  me 
wholly  enigmatical ;  I  know  not  that  I  associate  with 
devils,  and  consequently  there  is  no  occasion  to  guard 
me  against  their  machinations  ;  and  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vicious  mind  beneath  a  beautiful  face,  it  is 
so  verified  almost  every  day  that  the  observation  has 
become  stale  and  trite." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  how  few  there  are 
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who  profit  by  the  truth  of  that  observation,  and  per- 
haps no  one  less  so  than  a  certain  individual  of  the 
name  of  Hector  Fitzallan." 

"  I  beg  you  will  be  explicit,"  said  Fitzallan  ;  "  an 
individual  who  deals  in  inuendoes  and  allusions 
seldom  possesses  any  claim  to  the  character  of  a  sin- 
cere friend.  If  your  anxiety  to  hasten  my  departure 
from  this  town  has  arisen  from  any  information  which 
you  may  have  received  of  a  sinister  or  unpleasant 
nature,  declare  it  openly ;  and  I  trust  my  mind  is  not 
so  encrusted  with  prejudice  as  to  be  impervious  to  the 
dictates  of  prudence,  and  to  cause  me  to  rush  head- 
long into  a  vortex  of  ruin  from  a  mere  wanton  spirit 
of  obstinacy  and  perverseness." 

"  You  are  coming  very  near  to  the  point,"  said 
Mr.  Bode  ;  "  but  I  will  carry  my  allegory  still  fur- 
ther;  the  serpent  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
exterior,  but  it  is  also  known  to  abound  in  poison  of 
the  most  deadly  kind.  Who  would  trust  the  leopard 
for  the  beauty  of  its  skin,  or  the  albatross  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage?  Who  would  trust  woman  for 
the  beauty  of  her  face,  who  could  look  into  the  heart 
within?" 

"  I — I  would,"  exclaimed  Fitzallan,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment.  "  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
I  adore  female  beauty  wherever  I  discover  it ;  I 
bend  before  it,  as  some  pilgrim  before  a  holy  shrine  ; 
it  is  to  me  the  sun  of  the  world  lightened  and  giving 
light,  and  in  whose  beams  I  revel  as  the  new-born 
insect  in  the  first  beams  of  the  morn." 

"  And,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  like  the  hazardous  boy, 
who  trusts  to  the  treacherous  strength  of  the  ice, 
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which  presents  to  him  a  safe  and  alluring  surface,  but 
which  in  a  moment  breaks  under  him,  and  he  falls  a 
victim  to  his  temerity.  You — you,  Hector  Fitzallan, 
are  that  hazardous  boy  ;  you  have  suffered  yourself 
to  be  inveigled  by  the  glowing  beauty  of  a  female 
face  ;  you  have  been  entrapped  in  the  snare  of  a 
seductive  Circe,  and  she  will  so  throw  her  blandish- 
ments around  you,  that  you  will  sink  into  nullity  as 
her  slave,  and  be  lost  in  the  confusion  as  a  degraded 
and  insignificant  creature." 

"  The  mere  vapours  of  the  jaundiced  mind,"  said 
Fitzallan.  "You  have,  however,  given  yourself  the 
trouble  to  portray  a  scene  to  me,  which  is  not  only 
wholly  new  to  me,  but  in  which  I  was  totally  ignorant 
that  I  should  be  ever  called  upon  to  act  even  a  minor 
part.  As  you,  however,  appear  to  be  so  well  in- 
formed respecting  the  danger  which  I  am  likely  to 
encounter  from  a  beautiful  countenance,  you  will  per- 
haps so  far  oblige  me,  as  a  sincere  and  disinterested 
friend,  to  point  out  to  me  the  particular  quarter  from 
which  that  danger  is  to  emanate." 

"  Raillery  was  never  my  forte,"  said  Mr.  Bode, 
*'  or  I  would  make  you  an  ample  return  tor  that 
which  you  have  just  now  used.  I  am,  however, 
serious  ;  a  few  more  steps  in  the  path  in  which  you 
are  now  treading,  and  you  will  fall  into  an  abyss  from 
which  no  human  power  can  extricate  you.  Shall  I 
name  to  you  that  abyss  ?" 

"  As  my  friend,  I  demand  it  of  you,"  said  Fitzallan, 

"  That  abyss,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  is  the  residence 
of  Adeline  Gordon  ;  and  she  is  the  Phyrne  who 
allures  you  to  it,  to  consummate  your  ruin." 
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Fitzallan  felt  himself  somewhat  relieved  by  this 
declaration  of  Mr.  Bode's,  for  he  was  afraid  that  the 
whole  of  his  discourse  had  a  direct  allusion  to  Lady 
Amelia  Fortescue  ;  and  he  therefore  confidently  an- 
swered, that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  so  far 
implicated  in  any  affair  with  Adeline  Gordon  as  to 
render  a  retreat  impracticable,  or  that  he  was  in  any 
degree  obligated  to  continue  the  intercourse  longer 
than  his  own  pleasure  prompted  him.  As  to  any 
danger,  he  was  surely  of  an  age,  and  gifted  with 
sufiicient  prudence  to  protect  himself  from  any  in- 
jurious plans  that  might  be  devised  against  him. 

"  Youth  and  prudence  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bode, 
with  a  sardonic  smile ;  "  who  ever  heard  of  an 
alliance  entered  into  and  maintained  between  them? 
It  is  really  laughable  to  hear  you  boast  of  your  pru- 
dence, when  but  a  few  hours  ago  you  were  made  the 
dupe  of  the  very  individual,  against  whose  schemes 
you  profess  that  your  prudence  is  all-sufficient  to 
protect  you." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  from  what  source 
you  obtain  your  information  ;  but  were  you  possessed 
of  omniscience,  you  could  not  be  better  acquainted 
with  my  actions." 

"  It  is  a  part  of  my  duty,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  to 
follow  you  when  you  think  you  have  no  follower,  and 
to  have  my  eye  upon  you  when  you  think  you  are 
not  seen  ;  I  therefore  know  the  quarter  from  which 
the  danger  is  to  fall  upon  you  ;  and  on  that  account 
it  is  my  wish  to  remove  you  from  it.  Will  you  accom- 
pany me  to-morrow?" 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  to  allow 
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me  a  little  further  time  to  give  you  my  decision  ;  let 
it  be  arranged  between  us,  that  on  the  morrow  my 
determination  shall  be  given,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
favourable  to  your  wishes." 

"  Beit  so  then,"  said  Mr.  Bode;  "but  on  this 
proviso,  that  you  will  not  implicate  yourself  in  any 
affair  with  Miss  Gordon  without  first  consulting  me 
on  the  subject." 

"  Of  that,"  said  Fitzallan,  ''there  is  little  danger, 
as  she  has  suddenly  left  town." 

"  A  piece  of  information,"  said  Mr.  Bode,  "  which 
shows  me  how  easily  you  are  imposed  upon,  notwith- 
standing your  age  and  your  boasted  prudence.  You 
will  meet  her  this  evening  at  the  masquerade ;  and 
the  first  thing  you  do  I  hope  will  be  to  offer  her  your 
most  hearty  congratulations  on  the  benefit  which  she 
has  derived  from  the  country  air.  Now  let  the  affair 
rest  as  it  is  ;  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  impression, 
that  in  me  you  will  always  find  a  sincere  and  disin- 
terested friend,  and  that  no  father  ever  took  a  warmer 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  son  than  I  have  taken  in 
yours.  I  have  now  many  matters  of  considerable 
importance  to  arrange  previously  to  our  departure ; 
for  let  it  be  understood,  I  will  not  further  incur  the 
responsibility  which  is  attached  to  my  office  if  you 
persevere  in  continuing  your  residence  here.  When 
we  meet  again,  I  hope  it  will  be  to  accompany  you 
to  the  carriage  which  is  to  convey  us  hence." 

Fitzallan  parted  from  his  tutor,  the  interview  with 
whom  had  given  rise  to  some  very  strange  suspicions 
on  his  mind.  To  all  appearances  Mr.  Bode  had,  from 
his  precarious  state  of  health,  taken  but  very  little 
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interest  in  his  affairs,  as  far  as  his  social  relations 
were  concerned,  and  yet  he  appeared  to  possess  as 
correct  a  knowledge  of  all  his  proceedinp;s,  as  if  he 
had  been  actually  appointed  by  some  unknown  person 
to  obtain  the  information,  although  the  mystery  be- 
came still  greater  as  to  what  end  that  information  was 
to  be  applied.  His  insinuation  that  Adeline  Gordon 
had  not  taken  her  departure  from  the  town,  showed 
him  that  he  had  some  informant  at  his  command, 
who  had  access  to  intelligence  of  a  more  authentic 
nature  than  he  himself  possessed. 

We  are  often  inclined  in  our  estimate  of  certain 
events  to  take  to  ourselves  great  credit  for  the  acute- 
ness  and  penetration  which  we  have  exhibited  in  the 
investigation  ;  and  we  then  proceed  to  flatter  our- 
selves that  our  deductions  and  conclusions  are  so  well 
founded  in  truth,  that  we  should  be  apt  to  hold  the 
individual  up  to  ridicule  who  might  presume  to  ques- 
tion their  accuracy.  Mr.  Bode,  however,  had  no 
sooner  expressed  his  allusion,  that  Adeline  Gordon 
had  not  left  the  town,  than  Fitzallan  immediately 
discovered  that  a  suspicion  of  the  same  kind  had 
also  arisen  in  his  own  mind,  and  therefore,  like  the 
majority  of  human  beings,  or  like  Americus  Vespu- 
cius  of  old,  he  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  having 
discovered  that  which  another  had  discovered  before 
him.  But  then,  although  Mr.  Bode,  supposing 
his  information  to  be  correct,  had  discovered  that 
Adeline  Gordon  had  not  left  the  town,  there  was  one 
thing  which  he  had  not  discovered  ;  and  that  was, 
the  circumstances  which  could  have  induced  her  to 
propagate  such  an  untruth ;  for,  as  it  is  generally 
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understood  that  desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
remedies,  it  follows,  that  the  cause  which  could  have 
impelled  the  lady  to  take  such  a  desperate  step  must 
have  been  of  a  very  commanding-  nature  ;  and  as  our 
vanity  very  often  prompts  us  to  consider  ourselves  as  of 
great  importance  in  certain  transactions,  in  which  we 
in  reality  sustain  a  very  subordinate  station,  Fitzallan 
verily  believed  that  the  feigned  departure  of  Adeline 
had  some  immediate  reference  to  himself,  all  of  which 
he  doubted  not  would  be  explained  to  him  at  the 
masquerade;  a  scene  for  which  he  longed  as  ardently 
as  ever  did  the  love-sick  girl  for  the  trysting  hour 
which  is  to  lead  her  into  the  arms  of  her  lover. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

He  seemed  to  feel  when  at  my  side 

The  rapture  of  delight ; 
His  eyes  were  lit  with  joyousness 

When  mine  were  glad  and  bright. 
He  watch'd  me  in  the  festive  hall, 

He  trembled  if  I  mov'd  ; 
And  softly  as  his  whispers  fell, 

He  told  me  that  he  lov'd. 


A  BATTLE  is  a  great  thing — London  Bridge  is  a  great 
thing — the  bomb  in  St.  James's  Park  is  a  great 
thing — Lord  Nugent  is  a  great  thing — and  so  is  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  is,  in  the  history  of  the 
families  of  the  Sellises  and  the  Graveses — but  a 
masquerade  in  a  provincial  town  is  the  greatest  of  all 
great  things.     If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 

had  been  seized  with  the  cholera  morbus,  and 

were  flying  in  all  directions,  as  if  fearful  of  coming 
into  contact  with  each  other,  a  scene  of  greater  bustle 
and  confusion  could  not  have  presented  itself  than 
was  exhibited  in  the  said  town  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  masquerade  of  General  Hamil- 
ton was  to  be  celebrated.  Band-boxes  were  s.een 
traversing  the  streets  in  all  directions  borne  by 
the  pert  and  busy  dress-maker,  containing  some 
splendid  fancy  dress,  in  which  the  prude  could  show 
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herself  in  her  real  nature,  nor  discover  her  blushes 
at  the  bare  mention  of  that  dreadful  thing,  called  love. 
In  a  contrary  direction  was  seen  bustling  along,  that 
most  effeminate  and  contemptible  of  human  labourers 
— the  linendraper's  dandy  shopman,  with  the  yard- 
measure  in  one  hand,  and  a  selection  of  choice  arti- 
cles in  the  other,  to  be  displayed  with  his  accustomed 
simpering  smile  and  affected  grace,  for  the  approba- 
tion of  some  antiquated  virgin,  or  some  fastidious 
girl,  who  fancies  that  she  will  not  look  well  in 
this  nor  in  that,  nor  that  this  colour  will  become  her, 
nor  that  that  suits  her  taste,  because  she  had  seen 
it  worn  by  a  certain  lady  who  was  her  rival  ;  the 
hairdresser,  with  his  white  apron  and  his  leathern 
case,  was  seen  hurrying  from  house  to  house,  to 
denaturalize  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  a  woman's 
head,  by  twisting  and  twining  her  hair,  some  into 
dangling  ringlets,  or  into  huge  curls,  scientifically 
known  by  the  name  of  the  French  sausage.  A  bee-hive 
in  the  moment  of  swarming  could  not  have  been  in  a 
greater  bustle  and  uproar  than  was  on  this  occasion 

the  whole  town  of  ^ .     We  know  not  if  there  was 

a  Monmouth -street  in  that  provincial  town,  where  at 
the  shops  of  the  Solomons,  and  the  Levys,  and  the 
Benjamins,  and  the  Josephs,  the  masquerading 
Christian  can,  as  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned,  be 
so  equipped  as  to  strut  his  or  her  hour  upon  the 
stage,  as  the  Pope,  or  the  Devil,  or  the  Hottentot 
Venus,  or  Johanna  Southcott,  or  my  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham,  or  as  Billy  Waters — but  certes  it  is,  that 
many  of  "  our  peoples,"  with  their  "  moking  "  bags 
on  their  shoulders,  were  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro  in 
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every  direction  ;  one  bag  containing-  the  basket-work 
which  was  destined  to  imitate  the  abdominal  protu- 
berance of  that  most  original  and  incomparable  of 
all  the  valiant  knights  of  England,  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff;  another  bag  was  filled  with  the  still  more 
attractive  and  substantial  protuberance  of  the  afore- 
said Hottentot  Venus  ;  another  was  bursting  with  the 
weight  of  the  crown  of  Hanover,  which  has  always 
been  found  too  cumbersome  for  every  head  which  as 
yet  has  attempted  to  wear  it,  and  ever  and  anon  jostling 
against  the  crown  of  England,  as  if  they  had  no 
business  whatever  to  meet  in  the  same  place  ;  in  one 
bag  was  the  white  and  spotless  dress  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Sun  in  close  companionship  with  the  dress 
in  which  also  that  sunny  virgin,  Miss  Love,  was  led 
to  the  altar  by  Mr.  Calcraft ;  in  another  were  crammed, 
in  a  state  of  juxta-position,  the  canonicals  in  which 
Dr.  Styles  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  heinous 
sins  of  fornication  and  tobacco  smoking,  and  the 
identical  pair  of  leathern  inexpressibles  which  that 
good  and  worthy  man,  Rowland  Hill,  declared  to 
have  been  once  worn  by  poor  little  David,  as  the 
reverend  divine  in  the  pulpit  facetiously  termed  him  5 
in  another  bag  were  the  cauliflower  wig  and  the 
worsted  gov.'n  of  some  browbeating,  impudent  bar- 
rister, bearing  within  its  threadbare,  rusty  folds,  a 
few  hundred  of  the  briefs  which  had  been  handed  to 
him  by  Horatio  Leggatt,  Esq.,  for  the  recovery  of 
certain  sums  of  money,  purporting  to  be  due  to  the 
king  of  these  realms,  for  the  support  of  such  great 
and  renowned  characters  as  the  Earl  of  Munster,  and 
others  of  the  Jordan  family,  whose  only  services  to 
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the  country,  for  the  maintenance  which  they  receive 
from  that  countr),  consist  in  eating-  from  services  of 
plate,  when  their  mother  scarcely  knew  how  to  find 
a  plate  to  her  coffin  on  which  to  register  her  name ; 
in  another  bag  was  a  bundle  of  the  edifying  lucubra- 
tions of  the  Religious  Tract-  Society,  to  be  distri- 
buted by  delegates  sent  express,  with  the  most  laud- 
able intentions  by  the  dissenting  denominations, 
fulminating  their  wrath,  their  execration,  and  their 
abhorrence,  against  all  frequenters  of  such  pandemo- 
niacal  scenes  as  theatres  anil  masquerades,  and  in 
contaminating  co-partnery,  huddled  in  the  corner, 
lay  some  sheets  of  Don  Juan,  to  be  spouted  by  some 
tfioughtless  libertine,  who  has  mind  and  spirit  enough 
to  prefer  the  glorious  effusions  of  genius  to  the  stale 
and  mawkish  trash  of  canting  Methodism  ;  in  ano 
ther  bag  was  concealed  the  thri:-3-darned  apparel  of 
the  discomfited  and  disappointed  author,  M'ho,  after 
having,  with  a  heavy  heart,  perambulated  the  sinuo- 
sities of  Paternoster-row  and  its  environs  in  search  of 
a  liberal  and  noble-minded  publisher,  returns  to  his 
garret,  cursing  in  his  heart  the  patriarch  Noah  that 
he  forgot  to  take  such  an  animal  as  a  liberal  publisher 
into  his  ark,  as  the  breed  has  never  been  known  to 
exist  upon  the  earth  ;  in  another  bag — but  what  is  a 
masquerade  but  an  epitome  of  human  life,  in  which 
men  disguise  themselves  in  fictitious  characters  to 
impose  upon  their  fellow-men  ;  in  which  the  sacred 
garb  of  the  priest  covers  the  degenerate  libertine,  and 
the  meretricious  Messelina  struts  modestly  in  the 
garb  of  a  Virginia.     To  those  who  know  how,  and 
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where  to  look  for  it,  there  is  a  moral  lesson  in  a 
masquerade,  more  instructive  to  and  impressive  on 
the  heart  than  all  the  ranting,  extempore  effusions 
which  were  ever  bellowed  from  a  pulpit.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  it  has  its  dangerous  and  its  injurious 
relations;  and  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that,  in  many 
of  its  consequences,  it  is  fraught  with  evil ;  but 
where  is  there  a  human  assemblage  that  is  exempt 
from  evil  ?  In  what  assembly  is  pride — disgusting  and 
overbearing  pride — more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
Sunday  conventicle,  to  which  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
females  hasten,  not,  as  their  outward  demeanour  de- 
clares, to  bend  in  humility  before  the  altar  of  their 
God,  and  in  his  presence  to  crave  his  forgiveness  for 
their  transgressions,  but,  on  the  previous  Saturday 
night,  some  newly-fangled  head  dress,  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  which  rise  in  proportion  to  its  grotesque- 
ness  and  its  monstrosity,  has  been  launched  from  the 
repository  of  some  noted  milliner,  and,  not  caring 
whether  the  husband  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  the 
lady  equips  her  person  with  it,  and  sallies  forth  to 
the  conventicle  to  satisfy  her  own  pride,  and  to  excite 
in  the  breasts  of  all  the  beholders  the  mean  and 
despicable  passion  of  envy.  Let  no  woman  however 
conceive  that  on  such  occasions  she  reaps  a  particle  of 
admiration  from  any  of  her  own  sex  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  text,  and  that  which  follows,  are  forgotten,  or 
perhaps  never  remembered,  to  settle  the  important 
question,  secretly,  why  Mrs.  Hipkins,  the  tallow- 
melter's  wife,  should  dare  to  assume  a  degree  of 
fashion  which  they  consider  does  not  become  her, 
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which  her  husband  can  ill  afford,  and  which  they 
are  certain  can  only  be  effected  by  the  secret  visits 
of  the  lady  to  the  tally-shop. 

The  eventful  hour  approached — for  is  not  the 
hour  of  a  ball  or  a  masquerade  a  very  eventful  one 
in  the  calendar  of  every  female,  particularly  of  the 
young,  who  hasten  thither  to  make  or  confirm  a  con- 
quest, which  is  to  establish  their  future  fate  in  life, 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  delightful  sensation  of  being 
turned  Tike  a  tetotum  round  and  round  a  room, 
whilst,  breast  to  breast,  entwined  in  each  other's 
arms,  feelings  of  a  certain  description  are  excited, 
which  are  admirably  calculated  to  uphold  the  modesty 
and  innocence  of  the  female  character.  But  this,  it 
is  said,  is  the  effect  of  superior  civilization ;  but,  un- 
luckily, the  results,  as  exhibited  daily  before  our 
eyes,  totally  contradict  the  pompous  eulogium  which 
the  faithful,  and  the  elect,  and  the  saints,  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
and  the  subscribers  to  the  Sunday-schools,  have  sent 
forth  into  the  world,  of  our  great  superiority  in  morals 
over  our  forefathers.  The  Sunday-schools,  we  are 
told,  are  one  of  not  the  least  eminent  proofs  of  our 
superior  civilization ;  but  experience  has  demon- 
strated, that  neither  the  increase  nor  the  perma- 
nence of  virtue,  has  been  in  the  least  produced  by 
those  establishments.  In  proportion  as  civilization 
advances,  perfidy  and  deceit  become  more  conspi- 
cuous. The  real  character,  as  in  a  masquerade,  is 
never  exhibited  ;  the  libertine,  in  the  garb  of  the 
priest,  imposes  on  the  world  with  his  hypocritical 
show  of  sanctity ;  the  miser  shows  himself  as  the 
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philanthropist,  the  gambler  as  a  man  of  honour. 
Every  thing  is  carried  on  under  the  semblance  of  the 
most  exact  and  refined  morality ;  every  one  seems 
anxious  to  appear  better  than  he  is,  or  that  he  knows 
himself  to  be;  and  the  more  that  he  imposes  on  his 
fellow-creatures,  the  higher  does  he  secretly  rise  in 
his  own  estimation.  What  has  civilization  taught 
the  titled  debauchee  but  to  make  the  ruin  of  female 
virtue  the  great  aim  and  scope  of  his  life  ;  one  virtue 
after  another  takes  its  flight ;  another  and  another, 
falls  like  the  last  lingerino;  leaf  of  autumn,  which  the 
severity  of  the  season  drives  from  its  native  hold. 
Through  every  rank  and  gradation  of  life  the  effects 
of  civilization  demonstrate  themselves  in  an  extended 
demoralization,  and  a  gangrened  state  of  society,  in 
which  no  virtue  can  exist  in  a  wholesome  state. 

This  may  be  called  one  of  those  sermones  Jideles, 
which  to  some  may  appear  as  dry  and  uninteresting 
as  a  charity  sermon  preached  by  a  bishop,  who,  not 
being  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  discoursing,  might  as  well,  for  the 
salutary  effect  which  he  produces  on  his  hearers,  been 
expounding  the  respective  advantages  of  a  high  or  a 
low  pressure  steam-engine.  As  an  apology,  however, 
for  this  moral  digression,  we  candidly  own  that  we 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves,  whilst 
harlequin  was  putting  on  his  motley  garb,  the  Virgin 
of  the  Sun  her  garment  of  unsullied  white,  the  Car- 
melite his  cowl  and  scapulary,  and  the  Peruvian 
hero  his  plume  and  sandals.  Into  the  sanctum  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Sun  we  dare  not  penetrate  to  be- 
hold uncovered  that  bosom,   on  which   her  god,  the 
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sun,  is  not  even  allowed  to  shine ;  and  into  the  cell 
of  the  Carmelite  we  have  no  wish  to  enter,  to  witness 
the  fooleries  of  his  religion,  or  to  partake  of  the 
austerities  of  his  life.  With  harlequin  our  acquaint- 
ance is  already  sufficiently  extensive,  for  the  life  of 
every  human  being  is  more  or  less  a  harlequinade, 
changing  by  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  fortune 
suddenly  from  joy  to  grief,  from  calm  to  tempest, 
from  life  to  death.  But  it  is  sometimes  cheering  to 
amuse  ourselves  with  the  fictions  of  life  when  we 
cannot  enjoy  its  realities;  and  that  man  cheats  old 
grief  of  a  great  portion  of  his  power,  when,  led 
by  his  fancy,  he  can  transport  himself  into  visionary 
scenes  of  happiness,  and  build  his  castles  in  the 
air,  even  though  they  should  endure  but  for  the 
hour. 

The  halls  were  lighted  in  the  mansion  of  General 
Hamilton,  and  from  east,  and  west,  and  north,  and 
south,  flocked  the  motley  crowd  to  partake  of  the 
festivities  of  the  night.  The  various  characters  of 
human  life  were  soon  assembled,  like  the  animals  in 
Noah's  ark,  in  one  confused  assemblage.  In  a  short 
time  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  was  seen  waltz- 
ing with  a  sylph-like  columbine,  a  puritanical  Maw- 
worm  was  doing  the  agreeable  to  a  witch  of  Endor, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  distributing  his  tracts 
against  beer-shops,  was  assisted  by  a  match-girl ;  but, 
objecting  to  the  smell  of  brimstone,  he  took  Lady 
Teazle  under  his  protection,  who  led  him  into  the 
waltzing  circle,  and  round  and  round  the  Bishop 
went  as  a  magnificat  in  his  pontificalibus.  Mr.  St. 
John  Long  was  seen  hurrying  about  offering  to  rub 
p2 
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all  the  ladies  f^ratis,  and  ever  and  anon  coming  into 
collision  with  the  honourable  member  for  Preston — 
who  declared  that  although  vinegar  had  raised  ten 
per  cent,  he  would  not  lay  under  the  stigma  of  rising 
his  blacking.  But  of  all  the  busy  bodies  in  the  scene, 
a  sprightly  flower-girl  was  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous. She  seemed  to  be  in  search  of  somebody  or 
something,  and  her  attachment  appeared  to  be  par- 
ticularly directed  to  a  Carmelite  monk,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  her,  her  attention  was  distracted,  for  there 
were  two  of  that  character  in  the  room,  and  they  so 
resembled  each  other  in  make  and  stature,  that  they 
might  be  taken  for  the  two  Sociis;  and,  consequently, 
if  the  little  flower-girl  were  the  confidant  of  any  in- 
trigue in  which  either  of  the  Carmelite  monks  was 
enirao^ed,  she  miffht  communicate  some  information 
to  one  which  might  be  intended  for  the  other,  and 
thereby  be  the  innocent  cause  of  a  serious  mischief. 
On  one  of  the  ottomans,  however,  sat  a  Virgin  of  the 
Sun,  who  had  been  conversing  with  her  own  Peru- 
vian hero,  but  who  retired  on  seeing  a  Carmelite 
monk  approach,  who  seated  himself  by  her  side  at 
the  same  time  that  the  flower-girl  was  closely  watch- 
ing their  motions.  "  May  I  be  allowed,"  said  the 
monk,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  to  express  my  sus- 
picion -of  the  name  of  the  individual  with  whom  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  conversing?'' 

"  My  name  is  Cora,"  said  the  virgin,  "  and  saw 
you  not  my  gallant  Rolla  just  now  accost  me?" 

*'  Had  I  known,"  said  the  monk,  "  that  a  Cora 
would  have  been  here,  I  would  not  have  selected  my 
present  dress." 
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"  And  what  other  dress  would  you  then  have  se- 
lected ?"  asked  the  virgin. 

"  That  of  Alonzo,"  answered  the  monk  ;  "  for  was 
he  not  beloved  by  Cora  ?" 

"  Tradition  tells  us,"  said  the  virgin,  "  that  Cora 
once  knew  her  Alonzo  even  in  the  disguise  of  a 
priest ;  therefore,  were  you  Alonzo,  your  present 
dress  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  truth, 
accordingly  as  the  tale  of  their  love  is  narrated." 

"  Was  it  also  narrated,"  asked  the  monk,  "  by 
what  means  he  made  himself  known  to  his  Cora?" 

At  this  moment  the  flower-girl,  attended  by  the 
other  Carmelite  monk,  approached  them,  and  on  pre- 
senting her  basket  of  flowers  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun, 
she  said,  "  Fair  lady,  I  have  been  conversing  with 
this  reverend  man,  and  he  feels  most  acutely  for  the 
heathen  darkness  in  which  you,  as  a  Peruvian,  are 
doomed  to  live.  He  holds  the  worship  of  the  sun  to 
be  idolatrous,  and  it  will  be  his  pride  and  plea- 
sure to  instil  into  your  mind  a  better  creed,  and 
by  his  holy  blessings  to  guide  you  to  purer  hap- 
piness." 

"  I  thank  the  reverend  father  much,"  said  the 
virgin,  "  for  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  my  be- 
half; how  unlike,  however,  this  other  member  of  his 
holy  fraternity,  who  has  been  regretting  that  he  was 
not  Alonzo,  to  be  the  beloved  of  his  Cora.  Does  it  be- 
long to  the  character  of  a  monk  to  talk  of  love  ?" 

"  They  not  only  talk  of  it,  but  know  it,"  said  the 
first  monk  ;  "  many  an  amorous  heart  beats  beneath 
the  rugged  cowl." 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  flower-girl,  "  that  there  is 
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many  a  dark  and  treacherous  heart  that  beats  beneath 
it — whether  it  be  real  or  assumed." 

"  Not  more  so,  perhaps,"  said  the  monk,  "  than  in 
other  conditions  of  life." 

'*  Lady,"  said  the  flower-girl,  "  will  you  deign  to 
accept  this  posy,  it  is  made  of  heart's-ease  and  for- 
get-me-not ?" 

"  Fair  donor,"  said  the  virgin,  "  I  know  not  that 
I  require  the  former,  the  latter  I  will  accept  of  for 
your  sake." 

"  But  here,"  said  the  flower-girl,  *'  is  a  weed ;  I 
know  not  how  it  has  crept  into  my  basket,  it  is 
snake's-grass  ;  do  accept  of  it,"  addressing  herself  to 
the  monk,  who  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  virgin  ; 
"  I  am  told  it  is  much  valued  in  your  monastery.'* 

"  And  will  you  not  give  a  sprig  of  it,"  said  the 
monk,  "  to  my  brother  Carmelite  ?" 

"  In  the  present  instance,"  said  the  flower-girl,  "  I 
cannot  comply  with  your  requisition,  but  I  have  some 
good  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  bestowed  my 
bounty  in  that  quarter  where  it  is  the  most  richly 
deserving."  Then  turning  to  the  monk  who  was  her 
companion,  she  said,  "  Will  you  not  give  this  fair 
virgin  your  blessing?" 

"  Most  willingly,"  said  the  monk,  *'  could  I  but 
think  that  she  would  accept  of  it,  or  that  the  blessings 
of  a  Christian  priest  could  be  of  any  efficacy  to  a  Pe- 
ruvian maid.  Give  me  your  hand,  fair  virgin,  and  on 
it  I  will  trace  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  it  shall  be 
to  you  as  the  remembrance  of  a  holy  compact." 

And  the  virgin  gave  her  hand  to  the  monk  ;  and 
it  was  well  that  her  face  was  masked,  or  the  deep  blush 
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would  have  been  seen  which  suddenly  crimsoned  her 
cheek,  as  she  felt  the  ardent  pressure  which  her  hand 
received,  and  on  it  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  made, 
and  a  sympathetic  influence  streamed  upon  their 
hearts  which  required  no  words  to  tell  its  potency. 

"  And  will  you  not  allow  me,"  said  the  other 
monk,  "  also  to  give  you  my  blessing?" 

"  And  reverend  father,"  asked  the  virgin,  "  in 
what  manner  would  you  bestow  your  blessing  upon 
me?" 

"  I  will  hang  this  rosary  round  your  neck,"  said 
the  monk,  *'  and  I  will  so  sanctify  every  bead  of  it, 
that  it  shall  be  to  you  as  a  charm  against  the  machi- 
nations of  your  enemies,  and  of  those  who  wish 
you  ill." 

*'  I  accept  your  blessing  most  gratefully,"  said  the 
virgin,  "  give  me  your  rosary,  and  it  shall  be  to  me 
as  a  Moslem  amulet." 

The  monk  placed  his  rosary  round  her  neck  ;  "  I 
feel  already,"  said  the  virgin,  "  as  if  it  told  me  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  one  who  wished 
to  do  me  ill.  Reverend  father  !  you  have  sanctified 
the  beads,  and  can  tell  me  if  there  be  any  foundation 
for  my  suspicions  ?" 

"  Can  one  of  Cora's  stamp  have  an  enemy?" 
asked  the  monk. 

"  Reverend  father !"  said  the  flower-girl,  *'  I  am 
told  that  you  holy  men  possess  the  power  of  divina- 
tion, that  you  can  read  the  heart  of  man  even  under 
the  deepest  disguise,  and  that  to  you  all  things  are 
known,  however  dark  the  mystery.  Tell  the  fair 
virgin  then,  how  near  an  enemy  is  to  her." 
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"  Let  her  beware  of  one,"  said  the  monk,  '*  who 
goes  about  in  a  holy  garb  3  there  is  the  smoothness 
of  oil  upon  his  tongue,  and  the  sweetness  of  honey 
upon  his  Hps,  but  there  is  the  poison  of  the  serpent 
within." 

At  this  moment  a  Franciscan  nun  joined  the 
party,  and  addressing  herself  to  the  monk  who  sat 
by  the  side  of  the  virgin,  she  said,  "  Holy  father,  I 
crave  your  blessing ;  I  would  confer  with  you  in  pri- 
vate, and  confess  to  you,  according  to  our  holy  rites, 
the  many  sins  with  which  my  soul  is  burthened.  I 
have  abstracted  myself  from  the  world,  and  have  as- 
sumed this  holy  vesture  that  I  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  all  the  vanities  of 
this  deceitful  world,  but  I  fear,  unless  you  take  me 
under  your  holy  protection,  and  strengthen  me  with 
your  most  righteous  counsels,  that  I  shall  be  enticed 
back  again  into  the  ways  of  sin,  and  be  a  crying 
scandal  to  our  holy  mother  church." 

"  Your  solicitation  shall  be  complied  with,  holy 
sister,"  said  the  monk  ;  "  the  conference  you  request 
shall  be  granted  to  you :"  and  he  rose,  and  with  the 
nun  mingled  in  the  motley  throng. 

This  monk  was  Monckton,  and  the  nun  was  Ade- 
line Gordon ;  the  plans  which  they  had  devised 
against  Fitzallan  were  in  a  short  time  to  be  put  into 
execution,  but  an  unexpected  obstacle  had  arisen, 
which  required  some  further  consultation,  and,  there- 
fore, was  the  nun  so  solicitous  for  the  righteous 
counsel  of  the  holy  father. 

But  the  other  Carmelite  monk  seated  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  virgin  of  the  sun,  whilst  the  flower- 
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girl  tripped  away  to  distribute  her  heart's- ease  and 
her  forget-me-not  to  those  who  might  stand  in  need 
of  them. 

And  is  not  that  an  eventful  hour  in  the  life  of  the 
young,  ay,  and  the  most  blissful  one  of  their  exist 
ence,  when  the  lips  first  pronounce  what  the  heart 
has  long  cherished  ;  when,  after  a  contest  between 
doubt  and  hope,  the  declaration  at  last  bursts  forth, 
which  of  all  easy  things  is  still  the  most  difficult,  and 
the  eye  brightens,  and  the  heart  gladdens,  and  the 
world  seems  more  beautiful,  and  the  bliss  of  the 
earth  seems  to  have  reached  its  height  when  the 
confession  is  whispered  forth,  and,  if  in  secret,  it  is, 
perhaps,  sealed  with  a  kiss,  which  in  its  warmth  and 
passion  is  never  forgotten. 

"  And  have  you  then  travelled,  fair  maid,"  said 
the  monk,  "  from  a  far  distant  clime  to  mix  in  these 
our  motley  revelries?" 

"  Nor  mirth  nor  revelry  is  my  object,"  answered 
the  virgin,  *'  but  I  am  come  in  search  of  that  to  which 
I  fear  you,  holy  father,  cannot  guide  me." 

"  We  reverend  men,"  said  the  monk,  *'  sally  fortl 
into  the  world  to  point  to  others  the  path  to  happi 
ness,  therefore,  fair  maid,  tell  me  the  object  you  have 
in  view,  and  I  will  implore  my  patron  saint  to  grant 
me  the  power  to  lead  you  to  it." 

*'  I  am  told,"  said  the  virgin,  "  that  the  object 
which  I  have  in  view  is  never  known  within  your 
cloistered  dwellings,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  of 
you  take  refuge  within  your  gloomy  cells  to  escape 
from  all  association  with  it ;  in  your  monasteries  it  is 
like  the  plant  transplanted  from  a  warmer  clime,  it 
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soon  withers  and  dies  ;  how  can  you  then,  holy 
father,  undertake  to  guide  me  to  it  ?" 

"  Fair  virgin,"  said  the  monk,  "  to  gain  some 
favoured  object,  we  are  often  obliged  in  this  world  to 
assume  a  disguise  for  the  express  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing our  real  intentions,  as  the  obstacles  are  then 
fewer,  which  are  thrown  in  our  way  from  the  malig- 
nity and  malice  of  our  fellow-men.  Perhaps,  in  this 
disguise,  I  may  succeed  in  obtaining  what  my  heart 
has  long  been  in  search  of,  and  which  to  call  my 
own  I  would  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  be  the  bearer  of  some  holy  relic  as  a  proof 
of  my  love." 

"  Loire  did  you  say  ?  holy  father,"  said  the  virgin  ; 
"  I  thought  that  was  a  word  you  could  not  form  your 
lips  to  pronounce." 

"  Our  lips  not  only  pronounce  it,"  said  the  monk, 
*'  but  our  hearts  are  often  vivified  with  it;  in  secret 
we  bend  our  knee  before  its  image,  and  we  offer  up 
to  it  our  orisons  as  the  fountain  of  all  happiness. 
At  this  moment  I  acknowledge  myself  a  dependent 
on  its  power,  and  that  from  the  first  hour  when  my 
eyes  beheld  the  object  who  enchained  all  my  affec- 
tions as  if  by  some  talismanic  spirit,  I  have  been 
searching  in  vain  for  some  opportunity  to  declare  my 
passion,  but  a  baneful  demon  has  always  stood  in  my 
way,  and  at  the  moment  when  I  thought  my  dearest 
wishes  were  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished, 
the  object  was  removed  further  from  me  than  ever." 

"  You  have  been  unfortunate  in  your  love,  holy 
father,"  said  the  virgin,  "  but  your  fate  is  by  no 
means  singular." 
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**  I  saw,  and  loved  her/'  said  the  monk,  "  and 
since  that  hour  every  minute  has  increased  the  ar- 
dour of  my  affection.  My  Ameha  was  to  me  my 
world.  I  could  have  called  the  stars  of  heaven  by 
her  name,  and  in  the  midnight  hour  have  conversed 
with  them  as  the  symbols  of  my  love." 

"  And  your  Amelia,"  asked  the  virgin,  "  did  she 
return  your  love  ?" 

"  She  was  the  affianced  bride  of  another,"  said 
the  monk,  "  and  therefore  to  me  she  was  as  a  sainted 
being,  not  to  be  profaned  by  even  a  breath  of  my 
love." 

"  And  did  she  love  her  destined  husband  ?"  asked 
the  virgin  ;  "  if  so,  your  love  was  indeed  a  hapless 
one." 

"  The  conveniences  of  rank  and  fortune,"  said  the 
monk,  **  often  strike  at  the  root  of  all  the  affections 
of  the  heart ;  Amelia  might  have  been  led  as  a  vic- 
tim to  the  altar,  and  if  love  had  ever  taken  root  in 
her  heart,  she  must  have  torn  it  out  as  the  poisonous 
destroyer  of  her  happiness." 

"  Poor  Amelia  !"  said  the  virgin,  *'  I  would  give 
her  my  compassion  did  I  know  her.  Hapless  girl ! 
and  how  fares  it  with  her  now?" 

"  She  has  a  friend,"  said  the  monk,  *•  who  knows 
all  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  and  from  her  have  I  re- 
ceived the  blissful  tidings,  that  she  has  declined  the 
hand  of  her  intended  husband,  which  has  inspired  me 
with  the  hope  that  she  knows  of  my  love,  and  rejects 
it  not." 

•'  Was  it  not  wrong  in  that  friend,"  asked  the 
virgin,  '*  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  your  Amelia?" 
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"  She  knew  of  my  love  for  her,"  answered  the  monk ; 
"  she  also  knew  that  I  was  only  withheld  by  a  sense 
of  honour,  and  delicacy  towards  her  feelings,  as  the 
supposed  bride  of  another,  from  openly  declaring  my 
passion  for  her ;  but  there  was  still  another  cause 
which  operated  powerfully  upon  me.  My  Amelia 
is  of  high  and  noble  birth,  I  of  low  and  uncertain 
origin ;  to  exalt  myself  to  her  might  have  been 
deemed  presumption,  and  banishment  from  her  pre- 
sence have  been  the  consequence." 

*'  Then  Amelia  could  not  have  really  loved  you," 
said  the  virgin,  "  for  love  looks  not  to  rank  nor  birth  ; 
and  were  I  that  Amelia,  and  had  once  given  my  love, 
I  would  have  retired  with  him  to  the  humblest  dwell- 
ing, and  have  forgone  all  the  glittering  advantages 
of  birth  and  rank  to  live  in  the  blessed  union  of  a  mu- 
tual affection." 

"  All  Amelias  may  not  be  like  you,"  said  the 
monk»  "  and  even  now  were  I  to  confess  to  her  that 
in  my  heart  exists  a  love  for  her  which  no  time  can 
change  or  diminish,  I  know  not  how  it  might  be  re- 
ceived ;  perhaps  it  would  be  met  with  an  indignant 
frown,  and  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  destroyed 
for  ever." 

*'  It  is,  perhaps,  a  vain  and  anxious  fear,"  said  the 
virgin,  "  born  of  your  fancy  in  some  wayward  mood  ; 
but  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  sympathy  in  hearts 
suffering  under  similar  afflictions,  which  impercep- 
tibly attracts  them  to  each  other,  and  like  two  drops 
of  water  they  so  mingle  into  one  as  to  have  one  being 
and  one  nature.  I  have  not  travelled  from  a  distant 
clime  to  see  your  motley  revelries,  but  I  have  wan- 
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dered  over  mountain  and  over  flood  in  search  of  one 
to  whom  my  heart  avovv^s  its  love,  but  to  whom  my 
lips  have  never  yet  declared  it." 

"  Would  that  some  benignant  genius  would  guide 
you  to  him,"  said  the  monk,  "  and  seal  his  happiness 
for  ever." 

"  Holy  father,"  said  the  virgin,  "  the  vows  I  swore 
in  my  childhood,  confirm  me  as  a  bride  of  the  sun ; 
therefore,  like  your  Amelia,  I  have  chains  to  break 
ere  1  can  be  an  earthly  bride.  But  Cora  broke  her 
vows  and  became  the  blessed  bride  of  her  Alonzo ; 
then  could  I  but  meet  with  my  Alonzo,  I  would 
break  every  tie  on  earth,  and  every  vow  of  mine  that 
has  been  registered  in  heaven  ;  he  should  be  to  me 
my  sun,  the  source  from  which  the  brightest  beams  of 
my  happiness  are  to  emanate.  Tell  me  how  I  am 
to  find  my  Alonzo  ?" 

*' And  do  you  love  your  Alonzo?"  asked  the 
monk. 

"  As  dearly,  as,  you  tell  me,  you  love  your  Ame- 
lia," said  the  virgin,  in  a  whisper  ;  and  the  friendly 
mask  concealed  the  blush  which  crimsoned  her 
cheek. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  the  monk,  "  do  I  know  the 
heaven  of  life;  away  with  all  disguise — you  see  in 
me  Fitzallan,  the  secret,  ardent  lover  of  Amelia  For- 
tescue,  and  everything  tells  me  that  you  are  tliat 
Amelia,  and  with  this  pressure  of  my  hand  take  the 
confession  of  my  unalterable,  my  everlasting  love." 

"  Fitzallan,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  if  my  lips  have 
inadvertently  declared  the  secret  emotions  of  my 
heart,  if,  in  the  fulness  of  my  feelings,  I  have  uttered 
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more  than  becometh  maiden  modesty,  and  have  at 
length  broken  through  the  trammels  of  cold  and  fas- 
tidious ceremony,  to  follow  the  dictates  and  the  im- 
pulses of  genuine  nature,  I  must  look  for  forgiveness 
from  that  God  who  gave  me  that  nature,  and  who 
has  taught  me  to  know  that  to  meet  with  love  where 
we  have  already  bestowed  our  own,  is  the  most  bliss- 
ful state  of  human  existence ;  but  let  us  now  sepa- 
rate ;  take  this  ring,  as  a  pledge  of  what  my  heart 
would  say,  and  should  we  not  soon  meet  again,  let 
the  motto  engraved  on  it  be  to  you  the  voucher  that 
my  heart  is  still  unchanged." 

"  Amelia  !"  exclaimed  Fitzallan.  "  Oh  God  !  that 
w^e  were  unobserved,  that  I  might  throw  myself  at 
your  feet,  and  bless  you  for  the  bliss  which  you  have 
conferred  upon  me;  Amelia  Fortescue  is  mine,  and 
Fitzallan  stands  on  the  summit  of  human  felicity." 

"  Be  guarded,  I  pray  you,'*  said  Amelia,  "  there 
are  many  eyes  upon  us,  and  some,  I  fear,  not  for  the 
most  innocent  of  purposes ;  we  shall  meet  again  to- 
night, if  not,  I  hope — " 

"  When  !  oh  tell  me  when  !"  exclaimed  Fitzallan, 
*'  tell  me  when  I  shall  see  you  again  ?" 

"  I  will  arrange  it  with  Julia,"  said  Amelia  ;  "  she 
shall  be  my  messenger  to  you ;"  and  thus  saying,  she 
rose,  and  joined  a  party  of  masks,  which  Fitzallan 
well  knew  were  the  members  of  her  own  family. 

He,  however,  sat  for  some  minutes  in  a  delirium 
of  ecstasy  ;  he  followed  Lady  Amelia  with  his  eyes  ; 
he  saw  her  face  directed  towards  the  spot  where  he 
was  sitting  ;  he  pressed  the  ring  to  his  lips  and  im- 
printed on  it  a  kiss,  and  then  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 
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On  the  ring  was  a  leaf  with  the  motto  Je  ne  change 
qu'en  monrant.  It  is  the  promise  of  many  loves,  but 
{QVi  survive  to  verify  the  emblem. 

In  a  distant  part  of  the  room  sat  Rolla  in  deep 
conversation  with  a  Franciscan  nun,  and  their  looks 
appeared  to  be  continually  directed  to  the  spot  where 
the  Carmehte  monk  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun  were 
in  deep  conversation. 

"  It  was  promised  to  you,"  said  the  nun  to  Rolla, 
"  that  on  this  night  you  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  some  circumstances  connected  with  your  future 
happiness ;  are  you  now  prepared  to  hear  them  ?  And  of 
their  truth  let  no  doubt  rest  upon  your  mind,  for  to  me, 
as  the  member  of  a  holy  Church,  to  the  canonized  saints 
of  which  are  made  known  the  deeds  of  futurity,  has 
been  revealed  by  our  immaculate  mother  St.  Ursula, 
that  you,  Rolla,  the  Peruvian  hero,  are  made  a  fool 
of;  or,  in  other  words,  that  you,  Sir  Henry  Montfort, 
for  to  us  is  given  the  power  of  divination  and  of  pe- 
netration through  all  disguises,  counterfeits,  and 
impositions,  that  you  must,  from  this  moment,  relin- 
quish all  hope  and  expectation  of  ever  being  the 
husband  of  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue  unless  this  night 
you  bear  her  away  according  to  the  advice  adminis- 
tered to  you  by  your  friend,  and  for  which  the  oppor- 
tunity is  now  so  favourable." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  holy  mother  Church, 
nor  of  your  divinations,"  said  Rolla  ;  "  but  so  far  you 
are  right,  that  I  was  informed  that  a  nun  was  to  give 
me  some  valuable  information  this  evening ;  but 
although  I  cannot  immediately  divine  who  you  are, 
yet  il  is  certain  that  you  know  something  about  me  ; 
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therefore  be  explicit,  and  tell  me  all  you  know  ;  for 
as  some  saint  has  kindly  told  you  who  I  am,  I  sup- 
pose he  or  she  (for  I  believe  you  have  both  male  and 
female  saints  in  your  holy  family)  has  also  told  you 
that  a  man  of  my  rank  is  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

'*  See  you  not,  most  noble  Rolla,"  said  the  nun, 
a  Virgin  of  the  Sun  and  a  Carmelite  monk  sitting 
on  yonder  ottoman  ;  cannot  you  divine  who  they 
are?" 

"  I  have  told  you  before,'*  said  Rolla,  "that  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  divination  ;  it  is  impossible  even 
for  a  man  of  my  rank  to  penetrate  through  their 
disguise  ;  and  therefore,  for  aught  I  know,  they  may 
be  Beelzebub  and  his  sister." 

"  Examine  the  female  form  most  minutely,"  said 
the  nun,  "  and  then  tell  me  if  you  cannot  call  to  your 
mind  ever  having  been  in  frequent  company  with  one 
similar  to  it." 

"  And  what  if  I  have?"  said  Rolla;  "  I  do  not 
see  how  my  happiness  is  to  depend  upon  the  mere 
recognition  of  a  female  form  ;  but,  if  I  must  give  my 
opinion,  I  think  her  form  resembles  much  that  of  a 
Miss  Gordon,  who,  by-the-by,  I  expected  to  meet 
here  to-night;  for  although  she  is  continually  pester- 
ing me  with  her  love,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  her  beauty, 
I  cannot  condescend  to  return  it." 

"  Poor  Miss  Gordon,"  said  the  nun,  "  how  much 
she  is  to  be  compassionated  !  But  I  will  now  inform 
you,  that  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun  is  no  other  person- 
age than  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue,  the  intended  bride 
of  Sir  Henry  Montfort ;  and  the  Carmelite  monk  is 
Hector  Fitzallan,  her  secret  and  dearly-beloved  idol, 
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and  from  whom,  as  the  story  goes,  Sir  Henry  Mont- 
fort  condescended  to  receive  a  most  summary  chas- 
tisement in  the  shape  of  a  horsewhipping." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !"  said  Rolla,  "  a  mere  insult  of  a 
low  plebeian  fellow  upon  a  man  of  distinguished 
rank  ;  too  contemptible  to  take  any  notice  of." 

*'  But  I  can  further  inform  you,"  said  the  nun, 
"  that  unless  you  obtain  possession  of  Lady  Amelia 
Fortescue  this  night,  she  is  lost  to  you  for  ever.  This 
night  she  and  Fitzallan  pledge  their  vows  of  mutual 
love  ;  and  would  you  be  supplanted  in  her  affections 
by  an  insignificant  creature,  like  Fitzallan?  could 
you  endure  to  see  her  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  ex- 
changing the  deep  expressive  looks  of  love,  and  he 
pointing  at  you  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  laugh- 
ing at  you  for  the  conquest  which  he  has  gained 
over  you  ?" 

"  No,  by  heavens  1"  exclaimed  Rolla,  "  but  that 
would  be  too  much." 

"  Would  it  not  be  tantamount,"  asked  the  nun, 
"  to  your  exclusion  from  all  respectable  society? 
would  not  your  name  be  quoted  as  a  synonym  for 
meanness,  pusillanimity,  and  effeminacy?  would  you 
not  for  the  remainder  of  your  life  ui)braid  yourself 
for  having  wilfully  thrown  away  the  possession  of  a 
gem,  which  was  yours,  but  for  the  trouble  of  stooping 
to  pick  it  up?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Rolla,  "  in  what  school  you 
have  been  educated,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  you 
have  not  been  brought  up  in  a  nunnery  ;  and  were  I 
not  certain  that  the  Miss  Gordon  of  whom  I  formerly 
spoke  was  at  this  moment  absent  from  town,  I  should 
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fancy  she  was  now  speaking-  to  me.  Indeed,  I  wish 
she  were  here,  for  she  would  be  an  excellent  counsel 
to  appeal  to." 

"  Notwithstanding,"  said  ihe  nun,  "she  so  pesters 
you  with  her  love." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Rolla,  "  it  is  not  by  any  means 
peculiar  to  Miss  Gordon ;  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
majority  of  the  females  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
good  olden  times  of  my  ancestors,  who,  by-the-by,  I 
must  inform  you,  first  came  into  this  country  in  the 
reign  of  Al.f'red,  but  who  before  that  time  can  be  traced 
to  holding  a  high  military  command  in  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  went  to  subdue  the 
w  hole  of  x\sia,  w  hich  he  would  certainly  have  achieved 
with  the  assistance  of  my  august  progenitor,  but 
who  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow 
just  as  he  was  mounting-  the  walls  of  the  town  of — 
of — I  forget  the  name — but  that  is  no  matter ;  but,  as 
I  was  saying,  in  those  good  and  moral  times  the 
knights  and  squires  of  the  army  of  Alexander  courted 
the  ladies  ;  but  in  the  more  depraved  and  degenerate 
days  of  William  IV.  of  England,  the  matter  is  re- 
versed, for  the  ladies  court  the  gentlemen  ;  therefore 
let  it  not  surprise  you  that  a  man  of  my  rank  should 
be  surrounded  by  a  group  of  courting  ladies  and  of 
lady  courtiers,  and  consequently  that  Miss  Gordon  is 
included  in  the  number.  It  is  really  impossible  for  a 
young  man  now  to  attain  his  twentieth  year  without 
having  a  train  of  females  running  after  him,  as  long 
as  the  tail  of  a  comet,  and  all  in  a  flame  to  obtain 
the  first  possession  of  him.  Therefore,  if  you  should 
happen  to  be  personally  acquainted  with   Miss  Gor- 
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(Ion,  do  not  let  any  thing  which  I  have  said  operate 
to  her  disparagement,  for  as  living  in  the  v.urld  she 
must  conform  to  the  manners  of  it  ;  but,  as  far  as 
myself  is  concerned,  I  am  determined  never  to  take 
one  of  these  courting  ladies  as  my  wife." 

During  this  harangue  of  Rolla's,  to  which  the  nun 
paid  very  little  or  no  attention,  her  eyes  were  con- 
stantly fixed  on  the  Carmelite  monk  and  his  com- 
panion ;  her  very  soul  smarted  under  the  pangs  of 
jealousy  and  passion.  The  plans  which  her  fertile 
imagination  had  adopted  to  crush  for  ever  the  secret 
love  of  P'itzallan  for  Amelia  Fortescue  were  on  the 
eve  of  their  ripening;  and  she  found,  to  her  inexpres- 
sible mortification,  that  the  individual  who  she  in- 
tended to  thrust  forward  as  the  most  prominent  actor 
in  the  tragedy,  was  of  that  doltish,  or  cold-blooded 
disposition,  that  he  could  not  be  warmed  into  action, 
even  when  the  affections  of  his  own  heart  were  called 
into  the  play.  On  him,  however,  the  whole  success 
of  the  plan  depended  ;  it  was  a  moment  almost  of 
desperation;  of  anxiety  almost  unbearable  —  one 
n!oment  and  Fitzallan  might  to  her  be  lost  for  ever. 
She  rose,  and  taking  Rolla  by  the  arm,  they  repaired 
to  the  room,  where  the  most  exhilarating  wines  were 
served  in  profusion.  Goblet  after  goblet  was  handed 
to  the  Peruvian  hero  ;  it  was  filled  to  the  health  of 
Amelia  Fortescue,  and  it  was  quaffed  to  its  dregs ; 
another  to  the  perdition  of  Hector  Fitzallan,  and  not 
a  drop  remained  at  the  bottom. 

"  Now,"  said  the  nun,  as  they  re-entered  the 
apartment  in  which  the  Carmelite  monk  and  ihe 
Q  2 
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Virgin  of  the  Sun  were  sitting,  '*  now,  will  you  not 
take  one  bold  step,  and  Amelia  is  yours." 

"  Ay,  and  were  it  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,'* 
exclaimed  Rolla,  '*  Amelia  shall  be  mine." 

**  As  the  hour  of  twelve  strikes,"  said  the  nun, 
"  be  at  the  entrance  into  the  main  street ;  be  bold, 
be  cautious,  and  rely  on  the  Franciscan  nun." 

Fitzallan,  in  the  mean  time,  in  happy  ignorance  of 
the  plot  which  was  in  agitation  against  him,  was 
standing  deep  in  thought,  his  observation  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  graceful  motions  of  a  sylph-like  form, 
who  bounded  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  like  some 
elf  or  fairy,  who  scarcely  leaves  her  footmarks  on 
the  dewy  green,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  tall  and 
noble  figure,  in  the  dress  of  an  Indian  brahmin. 

"  That  dress  becomes  thee  not,  Fitzallan,"  said 
the  brahmin  ;  "  a  love-sick  swain,  as  thou  art,  should 
have  selected  the  shepherd's  simpler  garb  ;  then  with 
thy  crook  and  oaten  reed,  thou  mightest  have  whis- 
pered thy  soft  nothings  into  the  ears  of  thy  Amaryllis  ; 
but  for  a  monk  to  talk  of  love  —  why,  it  comes 
as  appropriately  from  tliy  mouth  as  the  brag  of 
honesty  from  a  lawyer,  or  the  love  of  poverty  from  a 
bishop." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Fitzallan,  '^y  what  right 
you  accost  me  in  this  manner,  nor  am  I  aware  that 
any  part  of  my  conduct  has  rendered  me  amenable 
to  the  censure  of  a  stranger."- 

"  All  are  not  strangers  who  appear  in  the  stranger's 
guise,"  said  the  brahmin  ;  "  but  I  now  tell  you  that 
your  presence  is  required  in  another  place  than  this ; 
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and  for  very  different  purposes  than  fooling  your 
time  away  dangling  at  the  apron-strings  of  a  love- 
sick girl." 

'*  Of  that,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  I  was  wholly  igno- 
rant, until  you  just  now  gave  me  the  information  ; 
therefore  my  presence  here  cannot  be  imputed  to  me 
as  a  wilful  fault.  You  have  it,  however,  in  your 
power,  I  suppose,  to  inform  me  in  what  quarter  I  am 
so  particularly  wanted  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  where  your  mother  is  ?"  asked 
the  brahmin. 

"  I  do  not,"  answered  Fitzallan. 

"  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  son,"  said  the  brahmin, 
'*  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  parent.  Have  you 
performed  that  duty,  or  have  you  not  rather  been  led 
to  act  in  opposition  to  it,  lured  by  the  fleeting  charms 
of  a  seductive  beauty?" 

"  As  you  appear,"  said  Fitzallan,  *'  to  be  no 
stranger  to  the  private  affairs  of  my  family,  allow 
me  to  ask  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  severe 
reproof?" 

"  To  one,"  said  the  brahmin,  "  with  whom  you 
will  one  day  be  better  acquainted,  but  who,  from 
political  as  well  as  prudential  motives,  will  not  now 
disclose  himself.  To-morrow  I  expect  to  hear  that 
you  are  on  your  journey  homewards,  or  the  means  of 
your  future  subsistence  here  will  be  withheld  from 
you.  Seek  not  to  discover  my  real  character  ;  for, 
having  now  given  you  the  admonition  which  brought 
me  hither,  I  shall  take  my  departure ;  follow  my 
counsel,  and  you  will  find  your  interests  promoted  by 
it — farewell."     The  brahmin  mingled  in  the  throng. 
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and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  room. 

"  And  can  this  man  be  my  father?"  said  Fitzallan 
to  himself;  "  then  why  act  towards  me  in  such  a 
mysterious  manner?  what  hard  and  inexorable  fate 
is  it  that  enjoins  him  to  this  Ine  of  conduct,  or  that 
should  compel  him  to  stifle  the  feelings  of  a  parent, 
and  so  direct  his  actions,  as  if  he  were  some  fugitive 
criminal  and  dreaded  detection  ;  but  the  wishes  of  my 
mother  shall  be  obeyed.  Amelia  Fortescue  loves  me  ; 
then  let  my  destiny  be  what  it  will,  I  will  bear  it 
with  fortitude." 

Merrily,  merrily  rang  the  bells, 
The  bells  of  St.  Michael's  tower. 

So  sang  a  party  of  glee  singers  at  the  further  end  of 
one  of  the  rooms,  and  Fitzallan  was  hastening  to- 
wards them,  when  he  suddenly  encountered  the  Vir- 
gin of  the  Sun  hanging  upon  the  arm  of  the  flower 
girl.  *'  Have  I  done  right,  holy  father?"  said  the 
latter,  "I  have  just  given  a  posy  of  'Love  lies 
bleeding'  to  the  Peruvian  hero  ;  for  he  says  a  cruel- 
hearted  Alonzo  has  stolen  from  him  his  Cora." 

Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  her  lips,  when  a 
most  extraordinary  figure  attracted  the  attention  of 
almost  every  beholder.  He  was  clad  in  the  garb 
of  a  Calabrian  bandit ;  and  he  trod  sullenly  along, 
his  slouched  hat  drawn  deeply  over  his  face,  and  his 
riti'ht  hand  concealed  amidst  the  folds  of  his  clouk. 
He  appeared  to  hold  no  converse  with  any  one  ;  no 
one  knew  him,  nor  was  he  known  by  others.  Gra- 
dually he  approached  the  spot  where  the  Carmelite 
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monk  was  conversing  with  the  flower  girl,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  appeared  to  be  searching  with 
his  hand  for  something  under  his  cloak :  in  a 
moment,  like  a  fiend,  he  rushed  upon  the  monk,  and, 
with  a  stiletto,  struck  at  his  heart.  A  loud  shriek 
from  the  Virgin  of  (he  Sun  and  others  who  were  in 
the  innnediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  threw  the  whole 
company  into  the  highest  state  of  alarm  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  bandit  had  made  his  escape;  and,  on 
subsequent  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
rushed  like  a  maniac  down  the  stairs,  and  having 
gained  the  street,  was  scon  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  Faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  Fitzallan 
fell  upon  the  ground,  but  assistance  was  immediately 
procured,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  bedchamber 
of  the  General,  when,  on  his  wound  being  examined, 
it  was  found  that  the  assassin  had  fortunately  missed 
his  aim  ;  that  the  stiletto  had  only  perforated  tlie 
fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  and  consequently  that  no 
danger  was  likely  to  accrue  from  the  wound.  Whilst, 
however,  the  surgeon  was  employed  in  dressing  the 
wound,  and  administering  the  necessary  restoratives 
to  the  fainting  spirits  of  Fitzallan,  Lady  Amelia  For- 
tescue  had  been  carried  in  a  senseless  state  to  the 
apartment  of  Mrs.  Hamilton:  fur  on  seeing  Fitzallar,. 
fall  to  the  ground,  the  firm  belief  v\as  impressed  upon 
her  mind  that  the  blow  was  fatal  ;  and,  overcome 
with  the  sudden  terror  of  the  whole  scene,  she  had 
fallen  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  her  friend. 

The  cause  of  such  an  atrocious  act,  under  the  very 
roof  of  hospitality  and  mirth,  became,  of  course,  the 
general   topic    of  conversation.      From   a   scene   of 
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jollity  and  revelry,  a  change  took  place  to  one  of 
gloom  and  anxiety.  In  the  inadvertence  of  the 
moment  many  threw  off  their  masks,  and  in  every 
countenance  there  appeared  to  rest  the  most  intense 
curiosity  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  parti- 
culars of  the  case.  As  usual,  on  such  occasions,  the 
danger  was  considerably  magnified,  and  every  moment 
inquiry  after  inquiry  was  despatched  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  In  a  remote  corner  of  one 
of  the  rooms  there  appeared,  however,  a  knot  of  cha- 
racters to  be  assembled  ;  the  most  conspicuous  of 
whom  were  the  Franciscan  nun,  Rolla,  and  the 
Carmelite  monl«^who  had  original\y  seated  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun.  Their  conver- 
sation appeared  to  be  of  deep  and  serious  import  ; 
and  by  their  gesticulations,  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  not  of  one  accord  in  regard  to  the  subject  which 
they  were  discussing.  On  a  sudden  the  monk  was 
seen  to  rush  out  at  one  of  the  side  doors,  and  was 
never  afterwards  seen  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

The  merriment  of  the  scene  was  over,  for  General 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  considered  the  atrocious  act  to  be 
such  a  serious  imputation  upon  themselves,  in  having 
invited  or  admitted  such  a  desperado  into  the  society 
of  their  friends,  that  they  resolved  immediately  to 
close  the  masquerade,  and  the  majority  of  the  com- 
pany soon  after  took  their  departure. 

Messengers  were  in  the  mean  time  despatched  in 
every  direction,  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  re- 
treat of  the  assassin  ;  for  after  the  most  minute  in- 
vestigation   of  all   the   particulars    of  the    rase    by 
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General  Hamilton  and  his  most  immediate  friends, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  attach  suspicion  to  any 
particular  party,  especially  as  the  character  of  Fitz- 
allan  stood  on  such  unimpeachable  grounds,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  act  had  been 
committed  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or  a  motive 
of  personal  malignity.  The  door-keepers  were 
minutely  questioned  as  to  the  probability  of  a  stranger 
not  having  an  invitation-card  having  been  able  to 
obtain  access  to  the  house  ;  but  this  supposition  was 
most  strongly  negatived,  for  the  domestics  were  all 
ready  to  make  their  depositions  on  oath,  that  not 
an  individual  had  passed  by  them  without  presenting 
his  card.  The  only  chance,  therefore,  of  an  improper 
person  having  gained  admittance  rested  solely  on  the 
probability  of  an  invitation-card  having  been  obtained 
surreptitiously  by  some  one  from  a  party  who  might 
have  declined  the  invitation,  and  under  a  masquerade 
dress  had  escaped  the  detection  of  his  person.  The 
General  proceeded  to  examine  the  cards ;  and  so  far 
as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  re- 
spective individuals  composing  the  company,  there 
was  not  one  to  whom  the  commission  of  such  a  cri- 
minal act  could  be  attributed.  Intelligence  of  the 
intended  assassination  was  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  civic  authorities,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped 
that  by  their  exertions  the  delinquent  would  be  de- 
tected, and  punished  for  his  crime. 

Mr.  Bode  was  not  long  in  obeying  the  summons 
of  the  General  ;  and,  with  a  pale  ashy  countenance 
and  a  tottering  step  he  entered  the  apartment  in 
which  Hector  was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  still  weak  and 
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exhausted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  apparentlj^  en- 
during a  considerable  degree  of  pain.  The  Earl  of 
Glencoe  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  were  sitting  near  him, 
and  there  was  in  the  countenance  of  the  former  au 
intensity  of  thought,  as  if  he  were  brooding  over 
some  suspicions  which  had  suddenly  risen  in  his 
mind,  but  to  which  he  felt  a  repugnance  to  give 
utterance.  When  Mr.  Bode  took  the  hand  of  Fitz- 
allan  he  shook  his  head  with  an  expression  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  for  it  contained  a  reproof 
in  it,  which  Fitzallan  was,  in  some  degree,  conscious 
that  he  deserved,  and  the  tear  which  trickled  down 
his  cheek  told  how  deeply  the  good  man  felt. 

*'  Heavens  be  praised,"  he  said,  "  that  the  dreaded 
moment  is  past !  it  was  foreseen — it  was  guarded 
against  ;  but  the  imprudence  and  impetuosity  of 
youth  have  rendered  every  preventive  measure  nuga- 
tory. But  tell  me  ;  how  feel  you,  my  dear  boy  ? 
Oh,  what  a  woful  messenger  I  shall  be  in  a  certain 
quarter  !" 

"  Not  so,"  said  Fitzallan  softly,  "  I  will  accom- 
pany you  thither  ;  but  spare  me  for  the  moment. 
Convey  me  to  my  home,  for  I  must  be  here  an  un- 
welcome intruder." 

"  Compose  yourself  on  that  account,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  "  whatever  we  can  afford  you  for  your 
comfort  shall  be  cordially  given  to  you;  it  will  ever 
be  a  source  of  regret  to  myself  and  the  General,  that 
such  a  melancholy  circumstance  should  have  occurred 
under  our  roof:  but  I  mtist  now  hasten  back  to  my 
other  patient,  for  the  shock  has  been  too  great  for 
Lady  Amelia  Fortescue ;  it  must  really  have  been  a 
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trying- situation  for  her  to  have  actually  witnessed  the 
dreadful  act  of  the  assassin." 

"  She  was  nearly  recovered  when  I  left  her,"  said 
the  Earl,  "  and  the  attentions  of  her  mother,  and  the 
affectionate  assiduities  of  her  friend  Julia,  will  soon 
restore  her  to  her  wonted  spirits.''  Addressing  him- 
self to  Mr.  Bode,  he  said,  "  Allow  me  to  confer  with 
you  for  a  few  moments  in  private  ;"  and,  taking  Fitz- 
allan  by  the  hand,  he  said,  "  you  will  not  see  me 
again  to-night ;  to-morrow,  however,  I  will  make  a 
point  of  seeing  you  as  early  as  possible.  Keep  your- 
self composed,  and  rely  on  me  as  your  friend.  Jf  my 
suspicions  become  verified,  let  the  individual  stand  in 
whatever  rank  he  may,  he  shall  find  in  me  a  most 
determined  enemy." 

The  Earl  and  Mr.  Bode  departed  together,  and 
Fitzallan  was  left  alone  for  a  time  with  his  me- 
dical attendant;  gradually  a  stupor  came  over  him, 
which  is  the  usual  effect  of  exhaustion,  he  appeared 
as  one  sinking  into  the  arms  of  death,  as  tranquilly 
as  the  last  beam  of  twilight,  which  is  so  blended  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  light  ends,  or  the 
darkness  begins.  It  was  the  struggle  of  life  over 
death,  and  the  victory  was  accomplished. 

In  this  situation  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Bode  and 
his  other  friends  as  they  returned  into  the  room,  and 
by  the  advice  of  the  medical  attendant  he  was  con- 
veyed to  bed,  where  the  most  unremitting  attention 
was  paid  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  ni'^ht, 
with  the  flattering  hope  that  the  morrow  would  see 
him  in  a  condition  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

We  shall  meet  no  more  on  earth ; 

Thou  wilt  think  of  me  no  more  j 
But  I'll  pray  that  we  may  meet 

When  this  transient  life  is  o'er. 
When  this  world  has  lost  its  charm, 

May  it  soothe  thy  soul's  despair, 
To  rememl)er  that  thy  name 

Has  been  hallowed  by  my  prayer. 


A  MINOR  circumstance  than  an  attempted  assassina- 
tion has  before  now  set  a  whole  town  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  and  on  the  morning  subsequently  to 
the  masquerade  there  was  scarcely  a  pface  in  which 
two  persons  could  congregate,  that  the  subject  was 
not  canvassed  with  all  the  amplifications,  exaggera- 
tions, and  amendments  which  are  usual  on  similar 
occasions.  At  the  love-feasts  and  the  prayer-meet- 
ings it  was  decided  by  the  "  dear  good  man,"  and 
agreed  upon  by  all  the  virtuous  sisterhood,  that  it 
was  a  very  proper  visitation  of  heaven  for  such  un- 
holy doings,  and  that  the  pretended  assassin  was  no 
other  person  than  the  devil  himself  in  disguise,  who 
had  come  a  little  before  his  time  for  one  of  his  des- 
tined victims.  "  It  was  a  proper  punishment  for  such 
an  abomination,"  said  the  Methodist,  who,  clothing 
himself  in  the  deceptions  garb  of  religion,  had  just 
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cheated  his  neighbour  of  a  portion  of  his  property. 
"  It  is  no  more  than  he  deserved,"  said  the  Indepen- 
dent, who  but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  attempt- 
ing to  convince  his  neighbour's  wife,  that  one-tenth 
part  of  the  decalogue  ought  to  be  expunged  as  being 
at  variance  with  the  accustomed  practices  of  the 
elect.  In  fine,  in  the  sage  opinion  of  all  the  sec- 
tarians, General  Hamilton  had  progressed  a  hundred 
degrees  nearer  the  infernal  regions,  and  as  a  public 
contaminator  of  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation, 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  next  express 
from  that  quarter  would  bring  the  advice  that  an 
extra  furnace,  a  thousand-fold  heated,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  reception.  Those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  a  town  polluted  by  the  cho- 
lera morbus  of  sectarianism,  may  look  upon  the 
foregoing  statement  as  the  essence  of  hyperbole,  and 
the  mere  exuberance  of  a  heated  fancy,  but  although 
we  would  not  by  any  means  recommend  them  to 
domiciliate  in  such  a  quarter,  (but  in  what  part  of 
this  blessed  isle  is  that  quarter  not  to  be  found  ?)  yet 
should  chance  or  fortune  ever  drive  them  thither,  the 
time  will  be  very  short  before  they  will  have  attained 
to  a  practical  experience  of  the  truth  of  it. 

It  is  settled  by  casuists — and  what  would  casuistry 
be  without  it? — that  every  question  has  two  sides,  an 
affirmative  and  a  negative,  or,  more  plainly  speaking, 
a  right  one  and  a  wrong  one.  In  the  investigation 
of  the  affair  at  General  Hamilton's,  it  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  determine  who  was  not  the  delinquent, 
but  the  difficulty  consisted  in  determining  who  was  ; 
suspicion  pointed  first  to  this  person,  then  to  that. 
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but  then  some  contradictory  circumstances  arose  to 
negative  that  suspicion,  and  the  whole  community  of 
the  town  were  then  Hke  so  many  ships  at  sea  with  no 
compass  on  board,  no  polar  star  visible,  no  sun  to  be 
seen  at  mid-day,  and  running  foul  of  each  other  with 
their  stinkpots  of  suspicions,  until  in  every  dark- 
visaged,  whiskered,  slouch-hatted,  lantliorn-jawed 
stranger,  they  saw,  in  their  fancy,  the  assassin.  The 
women  and  children  concealed  themselves  in  the 
cellars,  the  old  maids  ran  to  the  secret  corner  in  the 
cuj)board,  where  stood  the  bottle  of  Hodges's  cordial, 
wherewith  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  attack 
which  was  likely  to  be  made  upon  their  chastity. 
The  young  maids,  feigning  an  excuse,  ran  into  the 
arms  of  their  lovers,  who  then  in  their  hearts  devoutly 
wished  that  a  Calabrian  bandit  would  ai)pear  every 
day  in  the  town ;  but  on  the  magisterial  bench  sat, 
as  "  grave  and  rijiht  worthy  signors/'  tiie  Aldermen 
of  the  town,  with  threatening  and  portentous  coun- 
tenances, in  solemn  deliberation  on  the  best  and  most 
speedy  methods  of  cleansing  *'  their  most  ancient, 
loyal,  and  upright  town"  from  the  indelible  stain  v/hich 
had  been  cast  upon  it  by  the  atrocious  attempt  at 
assassination.  We  may  be  accused  of  impertinence 
and  presumption  in  touching  upon  the  proceedings 
of  a  court  of  Aldermen,  but  as  the  investigation 
which  took  place  before  the  worshipful  body  is  well 
calculated  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  eventful 
circumstance  which  had  nearly  deprived  the  hero  of 
this  narrative  of  his  existence,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
gross  remissness  to  omit  it.  It  was  suggested,  with 
truly  aldermanic  graviiy  and  wisdom,  by  one  of  the 
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bench,  that  the  individual  who  appeared  in  the  dress 
of  a  bandit,  could  not  possibly  have  appeared  in  that 
dress  unless  some  one,  be  he  tailor  or  man-milliner, 
had  made  it  for  him,  in  which  most  sagacious 
conclusion  the  remainder  of  the  bench  most  readily 
coincided,  giving  their  brother  Alderman  all  due 
credit  for  the  profundity  of  his  observation. 

Another  Alderman  very  acutely  observed  that,  as 
it  had  been  determined  that  the  dress  had  been  made 
by  a  tailor,  an  examination  of  all  the  tailors  in  the 
town  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
individual  who  did  make  the  said  dress.  This  sug- 
gestion was  also  highly  approved  of,  and  thus  two 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  were  supposed  to  be 
obtained. 

A  third  Alderman  recommended  that  as  the  mur- 
derous weapon  must  necessarily  be  stained  with 
blood,  a  rigorous  examination  should  be  made  for 
such  instrument,  and  that  if  it  could  be  found,  the 
detection  of  the  culprit  must  necessarily  follow.  The 
verity  of  this  statement  could  not  be  contradicted,  and, 
therefore,  the  suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  fourth  Alderman  proposed  that,  as  the  names  of 
all  the  visitors  at  the  masquerade  could  be  obtained, 
a  search  in  their  respective  houses  might  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  dress,  and  wherever  the  dress  was 
found,  the  worthy  Alderman  suggested,  that  the  cul- 
prit might  be  found  also,  or,  at  all  events,  a  clue 
would  be  obtained  as  to  where  he  could  be  found. 
This  Alderman  further  observed,  that  he  was  certain 
he  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  and  sat  down 
greatly  pleased  with  himself 
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A  fifth  Alderman  begged  leave  to  remark,  and  he 
was  surprised  that  none  of  his  brethren  on  the  bench 
had  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  it,  but  it  struck 
him  as  being  highly  conducive  to  the  detection  of  the 
culprit,  namely,  that  as  it  must  be  clear  that  after  the 
assassin  had  struck  the  blow  and  had  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  he  must  also  have  rushed  along  one  of  the 
streets,  if,  therefore,  it  could  be  discovered  which 
street  he  did  so  rush  along,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  said  street  did  lead  into  another  street,  in  which 
street  might  be  found  the  residence  of  the  culprit. 

The  worshipful  the  Mayor,  for  his  part  declared 
that  he  had  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
satisfaction  to  the  various  remarks  of  his  worthy 
brethren,  and  that  he  gave  them  all  due  credit  for  the 
great  judgment  which  they  had  evinced,  and  the 
extreme  ability  which  they  had  manifested  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  atrocious  act,  not  doubting,  if  they 
continued  to  exercise  the  same  discretion  and  acute- 
ness  at  their  next  meeting,  their  labours  would  be 
ultimately  attended  with  success. 

The  public  deliberative  assemblies  of  this  happy 
nation  have  long  been  celebrated  over  the  whole  civi- 
lized world,  for  the  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and  good 
sound  common  sense  which  distinguish  all  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  remark 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  transactions  of  the  alder- 
manic  bench  of  the  enlightened  town  of •,  as 

related  in  this  narrative ;  nevertheless,  if  the  cause  is 
to  be  estimated  according  to  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duces, the  entire  proceedings  of  the  worthy  Aldermen, 
in  point  of  value,  must  stand  thus. 
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We  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
aldermanic  bodies,  they  are  one  of  those  valuable 
institutions  transmitted  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  and 
actually  form  a  part  of  that  glorious  constitution 
•which  at  its  origin  was  considered  the  master-piece 
of  pohtical  wisdom,  but  which  has  this  ditferenee  with 
wine,  that  the  one  improves  by  keeping,  the  other  has 
been  spoiled  by  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  proceedings  of 
this  august  aldermanic  body  would  not  have  been  in- 
troduced into  this  history  had  it  not  been  to  exhibit 
the  extraordinary  sensation  which  the  intended  assas- 
sination had  caused  through  every  department  of  the 
town,  from  the  lowest  cabaret  to  the  dignified 
court  of  the  Mayor ;  from  the  washing-house  of  the 
laundress,  that  most  gabbling,  babbling  of  all  the 
resorts  of  the  female  sex,  to  the  boudoir  of  the 
Countess,  where  scandal  is  whispered  as  if  it  were  a 
scandal  to  whisper  it. 

There  was,  however,  one  house  in  the  town  in 
which  the  affair  was  canvassed  in  all  its  bearings  and 
relations,  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  in  which 
a  deeper  interest  was  excited  in  the  breast  of  one  oi 
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its  inmates  than  in  that  of  any  other  individual  in  the 
place,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one,  who 
although  she  knew  she  loved,  yet  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  force  of  that  love,  until  the  danger  presented  itself 
of  her  losing  the  ohject  of  it.  The  house  of  Adeline 
Gordon  was  the  place  alluded  to,  where  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  resorted  Sir  Henry  Montfort  and  Mr. 
Monckton,  to  condole  with  each  other  on  the  frustra- 
tion of  their  schemes,  and  to  take  the  most  efficient 
means  by  which  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  might 
not  be  detected.  As  to  Sir  Henry,  he  cared  little 
whether  the  detection  was  made  or  not,  nor  was  he 
so  far  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  his  two  asso- 
ciates as  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  their  suspi- 
cions as  to  whom  the  real  culprit  was  ;  but  in  order 
to  promote  their  own  plans,  Sir  Henry  was  to  be  put 
into  possession  of  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue,  and  he, 
therefore,  regarded  the  act  of  the  assassin  as  one  of 
the  most  untoward  events  that  could  have  occurred, 
and  his  principal  motive,  therefore,  for  visiting  Ade- 
line Gordon  was  to  obtain  the  information  whether 
the  abduction  of  Lady  Amelia  was  still  to  be  carried 
into  force,  or  whether  the  mere  puncture  of  the  arm 
of  Fitzallan  was  of  that  paramount  importance  as  to 
throw  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
future  plans. 

Sir  Henry  was,  however,  at  this  time  a  most  un- 
welcome and  intrusive  visitor  ;  Adeline  Gordon  and 
Monckton  had  matters  of  deep  import  to  canvass 
with  each  other,  of  which  they  well  knew,  if  they  per- 
mitted Sir  Henry  to  obtain  only  a  glimpse,  the  whole 
town  would  soon  ring  with  it,  attended  with  all  the 
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amplifications  and  exaggerations  which  his  prolific 
brain  could  invent,  in  order  to  authorize  the  belief 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  initiated  in  the  secret. 
The  two  confederates  had  thrown  the  dice,  and, 
hitherto,  the  throw  had  been  unfortunate,  but  with  the 
true  spirit  of  the  gambler,  who  was  prepared  to  risk 
his  last  stake,  they  determined  to  venture  every  thing, 
or  to  retire  with  disgrace  and  discomfiture.  The  great, 
the  master-thought  of  Adeline  Gordon's  mind  was 
the  alienation  of  Fitzallan  and  Ameha  Fortescue  ; 
with  all  the  guile  and  wile,  therefore,  of  the  most  accom- 
plished intriguante,  she  had  played  upon  the  weakr 
ness  and  vanity  of  Sir  Henry  Montfort,  and  the  pVin 
was  so  deeply  laid,  and  so  cunningly  contrived,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  accident  which  had  befallen  Fitz- 
allan, Sir  Henry  would  have  had  the  enviable  satis- 
faction on  the  following  day,  of  seeing  himself  the 
possessor,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  undisputed  one, 
of  his  fair  inamorata,  whose  inconstancy  and  fickle- 
ness he  attributed  to  the  whims  and  caprices  natural 
to  the  sex,  and  not  to  any  decided  repugnance  to 
himself.  The  original  plan  being  frustrated,  the 
great  question  now  arose  as  to  the  formation  of  some 
new  one,  and  as  it  was  most  probable  that  some  little 
time  would  elapse  before  Fitzallan  would  be  so  far 
recovered  as  to  appear  again  in  public,  an  ample 
period  would  be  allowed  for  devisjng  such  schemes 
as  could  not  ultimately  fail  in  securing  to  them  the 
object  of  their  wishes.  It  was  also  evident  to  Ade- 
line, that  she  could  not  place  any  positive  reliance 
on  the  continuation  of  Monckton's  assistance,  for  it 
was  no  secret  to  them,  at  least  as  far  as  the  strongest 
r2 
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suspicions  could  carry  them,  for  whom  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin  was  in  reahty  intende<],  and,  therefore, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  safety,  a  temporary  absence 
from  the  town  might  be  indispensable  until  the  sen- 
sation which  the  event  had  occasioned  had  subsided, 
and  the  culprit  placed  in  that  situation  from  which 
no  further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  Indeed, 
on  that  score,  it  was  debated  whether  it  would  not  be 
politic  to  denounce  the  delinquent  at  once  to  the 
civil  authorities,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  all  future 
fears ;  but  then,  was  not  the  accuser  himself  too 
deeply  implicated  in  the  whole  business?  was  not  his 
name  coupled  with  every  part  of  the  transaction  ?  and 
might  not  eventually  the  public  indignation  and  re- 
sentment recoil  upon  him  as  having  been  the  criminal 
instrument  of  driving  a  distracted  father  to  an  act  of 
murder  in  revenge  for  his  ruined  child?  To  court 
publicity,  therefore,  on  his  part,  would  be  highly 
impolitic,  and  even  dangerous,  and  as  he  had  already 
dropt  some  hints  of  an  intention  to  pay  an  early  visit 
to  his  father,  Adeline  was  fearful  that  he  might  carry 
that  intention  into  execution  before  her  plans  had 
arrived  at  maturity,  for  she  knew  not  where  to  look 
for  another  coadjutor  so  willing  and  so  able  as 
Monckton  to  promote  all  her  views,  and  often  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  personal  safety.  Monckton  was  to 
Adeline  Gordon  what  the  spy  is  to  the  minister  or 
the  general ;  she  acknowledged  his  utility,  praised 
him  for  his  zeal  and  activity,  rewarded  him  with  her 
kisses  for  his  services,  but  in  her  heart  she  hated  and 
contemned  his  character  ;  and  now  that  hatred  be- 
came more  inveterate  :  his  crime  had  nearly  been  the 
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cause  of  her  losing-  the  only  being  whom  she  really 
loved  on  earth,  and  she  would  herself  have  blazoned 
his  turpitude  to  tlie  world,  but  he  was  her  very  deus 
ex  machina,  she  gave  him  her  smiles,  the  heralds  of 
greater  joys ;  she  led  him  on  by  promises  of  still 
greater  proofs  of  her  affection  until  she  could  play 
the  tyrant  over  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he  fancied 
he  was  led  by  silken  bonds. 

"  I  suppose,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Adeline,  "  that  you 
are  still  fixed  in  your  purj)ose  to  bring  Lady  Amelia 
to  the  knowledge  of  her  own  mind  respecting  your 
claims  upon  her." 

*'  Indeed  I  am,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  and  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better." 

"  You  will,  no  doubt,"  said  Monckton,  "  pay  her  a 
visit  to-day  to  condole  with  her  on  the  deplorable 
accident  that  has  befallen  her  beloved." 

"  I  will  not  condole  with  her  at  all,"  said  Sir 
Henry ;  "  I  will  tell  her  that  it  is  a  crying  shame 
upon  her  to  prefer  a  low-bred,  vulgar  fellow  to  a  man 
of  my  rank." 

"  You  saw,"  said  Monckton,  "  how  lovingly  they 
behaved  to  each  other  ;  I  am  only  surprised  you  did 
not  take  her  hand  and  lead  her  out  of  the  room  ; 
at  least,  you  should  have  expostulated  with  her  fa- 
ther upon  the  impropriety  and  flightiness  of  her 
conduct." 

*"'  And  were  they  not,"  said  Adeline,  "  in  secret 
conversation  when  the  accident  put  an  end  to  their 
amorous  parley.  Poor  thing  !  I  am  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  her  fainting  away ;  the  shock  must 
have  been  very  severe  upon  her.     I  hope  you  will 
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be  very  particular,  Sir  Henry,  in  inquiring  how  her 
Ladyship  feels  herself  after  it." 

"  I  will  make  no  such  inquiry  at  all,"  said  Sir 
Henry  ;  "  I  will  pretend  as  if  I  cared  not  whether  she 
fainted  or  not ;  and  1  must  inform  you,  Miss  Gordon, 
that  I  am  not  such  a  dunce  in  the  school  of  woman 
as  you  take  me  for ;  I  know  that  I  can  aggravate  a 
woman  more  by  pretending  to  be  totally  indifferent 
about  any  event  that  particularly  interests  her,  than 
by  any  avowed  expression  of  lukewarmness.  To 
make  women  love  you,  you  must  treat  them  like 
spaniels — punish  and  chastise  them  well,  and  they 
will  be  the  most  submissive  and  tractable  creatures  on 
earth  :  if,  however,  you  go  to  excess  in  fondUng,  and 
caressing,  and  coaxing  them,  then  when  you  want 
them  to  go  north  they  will  run  to  the  south,  and  in- 
deed to  any  quarter  of  the  compass  but  that  to  which 
you  wish  they  should  go.  I  always  flog  my  spaniels 
well;  and  I  begin  to  think,  if  instead  of  coaxing  and 
caressing  Lady  Amelia  I  had  given  her  some  hearty 
— I  will  not  say  flagellations,  but  good,  sound,  reso- 
lute scoldings,  matters  would  have  stood  very  differ- 
ently between  us  than  they  do  at  present." 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  amend  our  conduct,"  said 
Adehne  ;  "  the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  Hasten 
to  her  now ;  scold  her  well  for  fainting,  and  she  will 
perhaps  throw  her  arms  round  your  neck,  and  pray 
of  you  to  forgive  her." 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry. 
"  What !  throw  her  arms  round  my  neck  ! — and  per- 
haps kiss  me  too.  Well,  as  you  say,  the  experiment 
is  really  worth  trying,   but,  in  the  mean  time,  let  no 
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time  be  lost.  Fitzallan  is  now  safe  for  a  few  days, 
therefore  let  us  not  lose  the  golden  opportunity ;  one 
bold  stroke,  and  Amelia  is  mine  ;  then  my  sonj^ 
shall  be — 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

"  Right,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Adehne,  "report  to  me 
this  evening  how  matters  stand  with  the  respective 
parties,  and  by  that  we  shall  be  guided  in  our  future 
plans." 

Sir  Henry  took  his  leave,  promising  to  return  in 
the  evening. 

"  Thank  heavens !"  exclaimed  Adeline,  **  he  is 
gone.  How  I  hate  to  have  to  do  with  a  fool  ;  and 
yet  a  fool  sometimes  is  a  very  serviceable  kind  of  a 
creature,  for  he  can  be  driven  over  dirty  places,  at 
which  common  sense  would  stand  pondering,  and 
trying  the  depth,  before  she  ventured  through.  Now, 
Monckton,  to  our  task.  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head, 
but  it  will  require  some  little  intrepidity  to  carry  into 
execution.  Cannot  you  procure  me  a  bold,  desperate 
fellow  ;  one  who  will  not  stand  muttering  to  himself, 
and  raising  a  hundred  trifling  scruples  if  he  sees  the 
tears  flow  from  a  woman's  eye,  and  beholds  her  on 
her  knees  suing  to  him  for  compassion  ?" 

"  Do  you  remember  the  hut,"  said  Monckton, 
**  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  Fotheringham 
Wood?  There  lives  the  outcast,  Rogerson,  in  whom 
nature,  when  she  formed  him,  forgot  to  incorporate 
every  ingredient  which  partook  of  humanity  or  com- 
passion ;  therefore  has  he  declared  an  interminable 
war  against  all  nature's  living  things.  But  for  what 
purpose  do  you  require  a  man  of  his  stamp?" 
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"  Ask  no  questions,"  said  Adeline  ;  *'  see  this 
man  with  all  convenient  speed.  Is  he  fond  of 
gold  ?" 

"  It  is  told  in  the  country,"  said  Monckton,  *'  that 
his  dagger  is  to  be  bought  with  it." 

'*  Then,"  said  Adeline,  "  there  shall  be  no  lack  of 
that  commodity  if  he  will  but  obey  my  bidding.  The 
work  which  he  will  have  to  perform  will  not  require 
much  exertion  ;  if  his  heart  be  callous  his  task  will 
be  soon  accomplished.  Lose  not  a  moment,  my  dear 
Monckton,  in  seeing  this  man  ;  and  having  ascertained 
from  4»lrrrif  he  be  willing  to  lend  his  aid  in  a  little 
trifling  affair  for  a  stipulated  reward,  then  return  to 
me,  and  we  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  loves  of  Fitz- 
allan  and  his  fair  sprig  of  nobility." 

Monckton  departed,  and  Adeline  retired  to  her 
boudoir  to  devise  the  safest  means  of  carrying  her 
plans  into  execution.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  blame  not  Providence's  sway, 

For  I  have  many  joys  beside  ; 
And  I  would  fain  with  grateful  heart, 

Esteem  the  same  whate'er  betide. 
A  mortal  thing  should  ne'er  repine, 

But  stoop  to  the  divine  decree  ; 
Yet,  oh  !  the  blank  at  my  right  hand. 

Can  never  be  made  up  to  me. 


The  state  of  Fitzallan's  wound  presented  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  such  a  favourable  appearance,  that  his 
medica!  attendants  raised  no  objection  to  his  removal 
to  his  own  home,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by 
General  Hamilton  ;  who,  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  lady,  undertook  that  the  most  unremitting  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  him,  and  further,  that  no 
exertion  should  be  lost  in  discovering  the  individual 
who  had  so  far  infringed  every  principle  of  hospi- 
tality, as  to  attempt  to  commit  a  murder  in  the  midst 
of  a  scene  of  jollity  and  mirth. 

A  new  and  unexpected  cause  of  grief,  however, 
awaited  Fitzallan.  The  health  of  his  venerable  and 
respected  tutor  had  been  long  gradually  declining, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  their  speedy  departure  from  the 
town,  and  the  change  to  a  more  salubrious  air  would 
renovate  his  powers,  and  restore  him  to  his  pristine 
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health.  The  sudden  shock,  however,  which  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  his  beloved  pupil  had  occa- 
sioned, produced  an  accession  of  his  disorder  ;  and 
so  rapid  were  its  effects,  that  in  two  days  aftei  the 
accident,  the  physicians  imparted  to  Fitzallan  the 
melancholy  information,  that  all  hope  of  saving  his 
valuable  life  had  vanished,  and  that  the  following 
day  would  most  probably  see  his  dissolution.  Under 
the  intense  grief  which  this  intelligence  caused, 
Fitzallan  forgot  his  own  sufferings  ;  so  true  it  is  that 
a  minor  calamity  is  not  felt  as  soon  as  a  greater  one 
presents  itself.  Mr.  Bode  had  been  to  him  a  father, 
and  the  most  considerate  and  indulgent  of  friends  ;  to 
hifn  he  was  indebted  for  his  intellectual  as  well  as 
his  moral  education  ;  and,  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  he 
had  performed  every  relation  of  his  office  with  a 
fidelity  and  a  zeal  which  stamped  him  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  amiable  of  men. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Fitzallan  was  called 
to  the  bed-side  of  Mr.  Bode.  The  worthy  man  felt 
that  his  hour  of  death  was  rapidly  approaching  ;  and 
who  was  so  proper  to  fulfil  his  last  injunctions,  and 
receive  his  parting  benediction  as  the  individual  for 
whose  benefit  he  had  employed  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  and  who,  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge,  had 
profited  by  his  general  instructions,  and  all  those  nicer 
doctrines  of  morality  which  it  had  been  his  constant 
study  to  inculcate. 

On  seating  himself  by  the  bedside,  Mr.  Bode  said, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear 
vouth  :  that  which  now  presses  it  in  a  few  hours  will 
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be  cold ;  and  the  heart  which  dictates  these  last 
words  to  you  will  have  ceased  to  beat.  Your  guide 
and  conductor  is  about  to  leave  you  ;  you  may  find 
another  of  greater,  ability  and  talent,  but  never  one 
who  will  watch  over  you  with  greater  care  and  alFec- 
tion.  May  your  God  maintain  you  in  the  path  in 
which  it  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  lead  you, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  await  you  the  glorious  fruits 
of  a  well-spent  life.  You  are  now  surrounded  by 
dangers,  and  dangers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  is  my 
dying  injunction  to  you,  that  you  hasten  to  your 
native  home.  The  developement  of  your  extraordinary 
destiny  is  fast  approaching ;  but  leave  it  to  Provi- 
dence to  lift  the  veil  of  your  future  life,  and  attempt 
not  by  stratagem  nor  power  to  raise  it  before  its  time  ; 
every  endeavour  which  you  may  use  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  in  which  you  are  at  present  enveloped  will 
only  remove  you  further  from  your  aim.  Great 
would  have  been  my  happiness  to  have  basked  with 
you  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  seeing  that  I  have 
shared  with  you  the  dark  gloom  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt.  If  any  part  of  my  conduct  may  have  appeared 
as  tending  to  harshness  and  severity  towards  you,  be 
assured  it  flowed  not  from  my  heart ;  I  was  but  the 
agent  of  another,  but  with  that  other  you  will  now 
soon  be  made  acquamted.  Much  have  I  still  to 
communicate  to  you,  but  the  weakness  of  death  is 
coming  fast  upon  me.  One  thing,  however,  let  me 
not  forget  ;  banish,  if  possible,  from  your  heart,  the 
love  which  you  now  bear  for  Lady  Amelia  For- 
tescue ;  it  will  be  the  rock  on  which  the  happiness  of 
your  life  will  founder.     In  my  cabinet  you  will  find 
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a  bundle  of  papers,  I  enjoin  you,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  commit  them  to  the  flames  without 
perusal ;  they  are  the  confidential  correspondence 
with  your  mother,  and,  as  such,  not  fitted  for  your 
eye.  Be  the  bearer  to  her  of  my  sincere  wishes  for 
her  happiness,  and  tell  her  that  one  of  my  last  prayers 
was,  that  she  may  soon  be  restored  to  that  station  of 
society  which  she  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  fill. 
She  has  been  my  greatest  benefactress,  and  I  believe 
she  cannot  accuse  me  of  ever  having  abused  the  con- 
fidence which  she  has  reposed  in  me.  In  that  world, 
where  every  doubt  is  banished  by  the  light  of  truth, 
we  shall  meet  again.  Be  firm  in  the  path  of  virtue  ; 
and,  to  encourage  you  in  that  path,  I  will  give  you 
the  assurance  that  your  father  lives,  and  that  the 
obstacles  are  fast  decreasing  which  have  hitherto 
stood  in  the  way  of  your  being  acknowledged  as  his 
son." 

T)ie  worthy  man  appeared  nearly  exhausted ;  the 
hand  of  Fitzallan  was  still  grasped  in  his,  and,  by 
the  motion  of  his  lips,  he  appeared  to  be  muttering  a 
prayer.  On  a  sudden  burst  forth  one  of  those  vivid 
flashes  with  which  expiring  nature  gilds  the  last 
moments,  and  the  last  efforts  of  life  in  its  contest  with 
death.  "  The  words  you  now  hear  are  spoken,"  said 
Mr.  Bode,  "  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  therefore  their 
sincerity  cannot  be  doubted.  For  myself,  let  the  tree 
lie  where  it  has  fallen.  I  have  none  to  mourn  for 
me ;  for  I  was  always  like  a  scathed  oak,  under 
which  no  living  being  would  seek  a  refuge.  But  bear 
me  in  your  remembrance,  my  dear  youth  ;  and  if  you 
should  ever  visit  my  grave,  give  me  the  tear  of  your 
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gratitude  for  the  fidelity  with  which  I  have  served 
YOU.  And,  now,  one  word  more — delay  not  a 
moment,  hasten  to  your  mother,  and  beware  of 
Monckton." 

The  head  of  the  virtuous  man  dropped  upon  his 
pillow.     "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sleep  ;  when  I  awake 

I  will "  and  he  fell  asleep,  but  it  was  the  sleep  of 

death.  Fitzallan  threw  himself  into  the  chair  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  wept  aloud.  Mr.  Bode  had 
been  to  him  friend,  father,  counsellor,  and  monitor  ; 
and  when  he  now  looked  upon  his  inanimate  body, 
he  felt  himself  a  lonely  being  in  the  world,  or  like  the 
mariner,  water-logged  on  the  ocean — no  helm  to 
guide  him,  no  compass  to  direct  his  course. 

Abstracted  in  the  contemplation  of  the  corpse  of 
his  friend,  Fitzallan  totally  forgot  his  own  condition  ; 
and  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he  would  have  remained 
in  that  sort  of  stupor,  had  he  not  been  roused  by  one 
of  the  domestics  entering  the  room,  announcing  that 
the  Earl  of  Glencoe  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
requested  an  immediate  interview  with  him. 

His  eyes  still  suffused  in  tears  Fitzallan  hastened 
to  meet  the  Earl,  who,  on  being  informed  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bode,  apologized  for  his  apparent  rude- 
ness in  thus  intruding  himself  upon  the  privacy  of 
his  grief;  but  the  information  he  had  to  impart  to 
him  was  of  that  important  nature  as  to  admit  of  no 
ceremony  nor  delay  in  the  communication. 

"  The  individual  is  discovered,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  who  attempted  your  life  at  the  masquerade  ;  but 
owing,  we  suspect,  to  some  clandestine  information 
which  was  conveyed  to  him,  he  has  escaped,  and  has 
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hitherto  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  officers  of  justice. 
His  name  is  Arnfeld  ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  his  private  history,  and  his 
favourite  places  of  resort." 

"  Arnfeld  !"  repeated  Fitzallan,  whilst  his  whole 
countenance  betokened  surprise  ;  "  impossible — he 
must  have  been  suffering  under  delusion  or  insanity  ; 
but  a  sudden  light  bursts  upon  me.  Rest  assured, 
my  Lord,  the  blow  was  not  meant  for  me.  But  how 
came  he  to  be  detected?" 

"  An  anonymous  letter,"  said  the  Earl,  "evidently 
written  by  a  female  hand,  has  been  received  by  one 
of  the  magistrates  ;  and  being  present  at  the  time  of 
its  receipt,  it  was  shown  to  me.  Seeing  your  name 
in  it,  and  alive  to  every  thing  which  can  affect  your 
character,  I  solicited  the  loan  of  it,  pledging  my 
honour  that  it  shall  be  punctually  returned.  Per- 
haps you  know  the  handwriting ;  if  so,  some  further 
information  may,  most  probably,  be  obtained,  by 
which  the  culprit  can  be  secured." 

Fitzallan  took  the  letter,  and  started  when  he 
opened  it.  The  characters  were  well  known  to  him, 
for  they  were  in  the  handwriting  of  Adeline  Gordon. 
The  letter  ran  merely  thus — 

"  The  person  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Fitzallan  at  the  masquerade  of  General  Hamilton  is 
Major  Arnfeld.  Further  information  can  be  supplied 
by  applying  to  Mr.  Fitzallan  himself" 

"  Know  you  the  handwriting?"  asked  the  Earl. 
•'  I — I,"    stammered    Fitzallan,    in   the    ^eatest 
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embarrassment,  '*  I — I  will  not  be  guilty  of  uttering 
an  untruth.     I  do  know  the  handwriting." 

"  Then,  of  course,"  said  the  Earl,  "  in  order  to 
further  the  ends  of  justice,  you  cannot  entertain  any 
objection  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  writer." 

Now  did  Fitzallan,  for  the  first  time,  feel  the  loss 
of  his  Mentor.  He  was  called  upon  to  divulge  that, 
which  a  sense  of  honour  and  of  principle  forbade. 
If  he  refused,  an  imputation  might  be  cast  upon  his 
character,  as  if  he  were  in  some  measure  connected 
with  the  informing  parties,  and  had,  by  some"  atro- 
cious act,  laid  himself  open  to  the  vengeful  spirit  of 
the  assassin. 

**  I  must  admit,"  said  Fitzallan,  *'  that  your 
Lordship  has  reduced  me  to  a  very  unpleasant  state 
of  embarrassment.  Honour  tells  me  not  to  disclose 
the  name  of  the  w  riter ;  her  motive  may,  for  what  I 
know,  be  good  ;  it  may  be  done  to  befriend  me  ; 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  not  press  the  point  upon 
me.  Any  other  information  I  can  give  you  shall  be 
most  readily  granted.'' 

"  I  candidly  confess,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  I  think 
your  sense  of  honour  carries  you  too  far." 

"  You  would  not  say  so,  my  Lord,  were  you  in 
my  situation.  I  know  Major  Arnfeld  to  be  a  deeply 
injured  man ;  I  know  that  he  is  writhing  under  an 
anguish  of  heart  for  which  no  human  power  can  pro- 
vide him  a  remedy  ;  I  know  also  that  he  would  never 
lift  his  hand  to  shed  a  single  drop  of  my  blood  ; 
therefore,  what  he  has  done  to  me  in  ignorance  and 
mistake,  for  that  do  I  most  freely  forgive  him  ;  and, 
with  that  impression  on  my  mind,  did  I  know  the 
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place  of  his  retreat,  I  would  rather  render  it  imper- 
vious to  all  human  discovery,  than  be  the  conductor 
of  his  enemies  to  it.  Impute  not  to  me  that  I  ap- 
prove of,  or  sanction  the  illegal  step  which  he  took 
in  pursuit  of  his  vengeance;  but  great  has  been  his 
provocation,  and  therefore  great  should  be  our  for- 
bearance and  our  sympathy.  For  myself  I  rejoice 
that  he  has  escaped." 

"  Fitzallan,"  said  the  Earl,  taking  him  in  a  friendly 
manner  by  the  hand,  '*  that  high  romantic  spirit  of 
yours  prevents  you  looking  at  the  affairs  of  life 
through  the  medium  of  sober  reflection.  The  nature 
of  crime  is  in  itself  distinct  and  definite.  Murder, 
whether  committed  by  a  monarch  or  a  peasant,  is 
murder  still — the  person  alters  not  the  shade  of  the 
crime ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  you  would  screen 
the  criminal,  because  you  think  the  provocation  sanc- 
tions the  crime." 

"  You  mistake  me  much,  my  Lord,"  said  Fitz- 
allan; "  for,  according  to  that  principle,  there  would 
be  little  crime  in  the  world,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  crime  that  is  committed  takes  its  origin  from 
some  aggression  or  provocation.  Revenge  or  re- 
dress presupposes  an  injury  received  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  that  injury  is  the  excess  of  the 
revenge.  I  screen  Arnfeld  on  the  principle,  that 
although  he  has  injured  me,  and  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  my  death,  yet  I  know  that  such  injury 
was  not  intended  for  me ;  and  so  much  do  I  know 
of  his  character,  that  when  he  comes  to  be  informed 
of  the  individual  who  suffered  under  his  dagger,  he 
would  sacrifice  his  life  could  he  thereby  retract  the 
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deed  which  he  committed.  For  his  sake  I  am  glad 
that  the  affair  has  taken  the  turn  it  has  :  bereft  of  all 
self-control,  his  brain  frenzied  at  the  dishonour  of  a 
dearly  beloved  and  amiable  daughter — his  sole,  his 
only  comfort  in  the  world — he  would  be  tome  an 
object  on  whose  head  I  would  not  pour  one  addi- 
tional drop  of  misery  ;  a  father  roaming  over  the 
world,  maddened  by  the  dishonour  of  his  child, 
would  be  to  me  a  sacred  character,  out  of  whose  path 
I  would  pick  every  thorn  that  might  lacerate  his  feet, 
and  seek  for  him  an  asylum,  where,  if  his  heart  did 
break,  it  m.ight  break  in  secret.  Let  not  the  severity 
of  offended  justice  suppose  that  he  deems  even  the 
fullest  force  of  it  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration, 
— he  has  nothing  to  wish  to  live  for  in  the  world. 
This  night  he  will,  most  probably,  be  a  houseless 
wanderer,  or  he  will  perhaps  have  thrown  himself  to 
rest  under  the  green  billows  of  the  ocean." 

"  Still,  however,"  said  the  Earl,  "  the  public 
has  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  business  to  the 
great  injury  of  yourself  Why,  say  they,  did  he 
select  you  as  his  victim  if  you  had  not  been  his 
injurer?" 

"  Because,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  his  intended  victim 
and  myself,  by  some  strange  fatality,  wore  the  same 
dress  ;  and  having  ascertained,  perhaps,  in  what  dress 
the  destroyer  of  his  happiness  was  to  appear,  he 
attacked  the  first  whom  he  encountered  in  that  dress, 
not  knowing  that  there  was  another  similarly  clad  in 
the  room." 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  *'  that  explains  a  very 
material  part  of  this  untoward  business  ;    but  you 
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still  persist  in  withholding  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
this  note." 

*'  Urge  me  not  on  that  point,  I  beseech  you,  my 
Lord,"  said  Fitzallan  ;  "  my  resolution  is  firm,  I 
will  not  divulge  the  name." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  considering  the 
irreparable  loss  which  you  have  just  now  sustained, 
for  having  thus  trespassed  on  your  time,  and  perhaps 
have  done  a  violence  to  your  feelings,  which  nothing 
but  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  circumstances  could 
justify.  Of  one  conjecture,  however,  I  must  not 
omit  to  inform  you,  which  is  current  in  the  town ; 
and  that  is,  that  Arnfeld  has  fled  to  the  distant  re- 
sidence of  his  daughter,  and  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  that  residence." 

*'  I  hesitate  not  to  declare,  my  Lord,"  said  Fitz- 
allan, "  that  I  do  not  know  where  his  unfortunate 
daughter  is  now  concealed  ;  and  you  have  further  my 
authority  to  declare,  that  if  I  did  know  it,  I  would 
take  care  that,  if  it  depended  upon  me  alone,  no  one 
else  should  know  it.  Hector  Fitzallan  can  never  he 
induced  to  betray  those  whose  calamities,  and  not 
their  vices,  have  reduced  to  misery." 

"  I  shall  have  a  very  unsatisfactory  report  to  con- 
vey to  the  civil  authorities,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  at  least 
as  far  as  my  success  here  depends." 

"  I  hope,  my  Lord,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  it  was  no 
more  than  you  expected  ;  or  the  opinion  which  you 
must  privately  have  entertained  of  me  must  be  very 
different  from  that  which  it  was  my  wish  you  should 
hold  of  me." 

"  1  will  not  disguise  my  sentiments  on  the  subject," 
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said  the  Earl ;  "  you  have,  by  no  means,  degraded 
yourself  in  my  estimation  by  the  result  of  the  present 
interview  ;  and  I  further  frankly  avow,  that  1  would 
not  have  interfered  in  the  affair,  had  not  some  strong 
suspicions  been  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  you 
were  likely  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  some  ill-designing* 
persons,  who  might  ultimately  so  involve  you  in  their 
nefarious  practices,  that  your  ruin  might  be  the  con- 
sequence. Whatever  assistance  or  advice  you  may 
require,  hesitate  not  a  moment  in  giving  me  the 
opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  my  regard 
for  you.  Now  compose  yourself;  should  any  thing 
occur  in  which  your  interests  are  concerned,  I  will 
immediately  impart  it  to  you  ;  and  as  soon  as  your 
health  and  other  circumstances  will  allow  you,  my- 
self, and  every  member  of  my  family,  will  receive  you 
with  the  most  hearty  welcome." 

The  Earl  took  his  leave  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
home,  he  found  the  Countess,  Lady  Amelia,  and 
Julia,  in  the  drawing-room,  anxiously  awaiting  his 
return,  as  every  particular  which  could  be  gleaned 
relative  to  the  attack  which  had  been  made  upon 
Fitzallan  was  to  them  of  the  most  paramount  interest. 
To  the  cool  observer,  however,  it  would  have  appeared 
as  if  one  of  the  party  felt  no  interest  at  all  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  for,  although  she  kept  her  eyes  intensely  fixed  on 
the  Earl,  she  did  not  put  a  single  question  to  him ;  but 
if  the  expression  of  the  countenance  be  a  certain  index 
to  what  is  passing  in  the  heart,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  discover,  by  the  various  and  sudden  changes 
which  it  underwent,  that  some  strong  passion  was 
at  work,  which,  like  a  concentrated  fire,  ii  once  a  vent 
s'2 
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were  given  to  it,  would  blaze  with  an  unextinguish- 
able  force,  throwing  a  light  around  it,  in  itself  bless- 
ing and  blessed.  The  Earl  related  to  them  all  the 
information  which  he  had  obtained ;  but  when  Lady 
Amelia  heard  that  a  female  was  mixed  up  in  the 
transactions,  and  that  it  was  by  a  letter  written  by  a 
female  hand,  that  the  name  of  the  assassin  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  further,  that  Fitzallan,  although  ac- 
quainted with  it,  from  his  own  confession,  yet  refused 
to  disclose  it,  a  faintness  came  over  her  heart,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  oti'spring  of  that  petty  and 
contemptible  jealousy  which  appears  to  be  interwoven 
with  the  female  character,  and  which  is  in  reality  one 
of  the  greatest  proofs  of  its  natural  weakness.  But 
then,  when  she  heard  her  father  attribute  his  refusal 
to  a  laudable  sense  of  honour,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  to  panegyrize  his  conduct  in  the  most 
glowing  terms,  then  shone  the  beam  of  pleasure  in 
her  eye  ;  then  every  incident,  however  trifling,  which 
he  mentioned,  in  which  the  character  of  her  beloved 
Fitzallan  appeared  to  advantage,  was  treasured  up  in 
her  memory  with  all  the  avidity  of  the  pilgrim,  who 
meets  perchance  with  some  relic  of  his  patron  saint, 
and  w^hich  he  places  nearest  to  his  heart,  as  the  hope 
and  consolation  of  his  life. 

To  her  who  has  never  loved,  if  there  ever  existed 
such  a  being  in  the  world — and  if  there  ever  did,  she 
must  have  emerged  from  her  Maker's  hands  with  a 
heavy  curse  attached  to  her — to  such  a  one  it  must 
be  idle,  senseless  talk,  to  tell  of  the  secret  rapture 
which  the  heart  experiences  when  the  name  of  the 
be'ioved  person  is  mentioned  with  respect  and  esteem. 
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But  this  rapture,  this  pleasure,  is  not  made  for  all;  the 
love  must  be  a  happy  one,  it  must  be  sustained  by 
hope,  and  the  assurance  of  a  return  confirmed  by 
repeated  proofs  ;  but  the  woman  to  whom  love  is  an 
afflicting  torment,  who  conceals  it  from  the  open  day 
as  the  pearl  within  the  shell  as  yet  unsullied  by  a  ray 
of  light,  and  who  finds  some  charms  even  in  the  con- 
cealment, such  a  woman  keeps  the  beloved  name  as 
if  enshrined  within  some  holy  sanctuary,  for  the 
mention  of  it,  to  which  all  her  thoughts  are  allied, 
would  appear  to  her,  if  pronounced  by  an  indifferent 
mouth,  an  unpardonable  profanation. 

The  name  of  Fitzallan  never  escaped  the  lips  of 
Lady  Amelia,  except  to  the  confidant  of  all  her  se- 
crets, and,  perhaps,  at  midnight  to  the  spirit  who 
watched  over  herdreams;  butif  she  feltlike  her  angelic 
prototype,  the  heroine  of  Schiller's  Robbers,  that  it  was 
sweet  to  breathe  the  air  in  which  the  name  of  her  be- 
loved was  mentioned,  the  happiness  which  she  en- 
joyed in  secret  must  have  been  great,  for  the  accident 
which  irad  befallen  Fitzallan  appeared  to  have  ab- 
sorbed all  other  subjects  of  curiosity  or  discussion. 
Even  the  chaste  and  immaculate  sisters,  that  is,  as 
they  would  have  the  world  believe  them  to  be,  neglected 
at  their  love-feasts  for  a  time  their  holy  avocations, 
lo  sympathize  with  him  in  the  sufferings  which  he  must 
have  endured  ;  at  the  same  time  visiting  him  with 
the  out-pourings  (we  believe  that  is  the  proper  phrase) 
of  their  most  holy  grief  that  a  young  man  of  so  irre- 
proachable a  character,  should  yield  himself  up  to  the 
lusts  of  the  devil  and  the  flesh. 

The  Earl  had  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  his  female 
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inquirers  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  adven- 
ture at  the  masquerade,  a  task  which  we  in  our 
humbler  sphere  would  have  found  to  be  next  to  im- 
practicable, from  the  circumstance  that  female  curiosity 
and  the  cormorant  are  inagreat  degree  homogeneous, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of 
either;  but  the  Earl  was,  in  this  instance,  more  for- 
tunate than  ourselves;  scarcely,  however,  had  his 
Lordship  finished  his  descriptive  narrative,  than  a 
morning-  visitor  was  announced  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Henry  Montfort,  who  was  received  with  all  possible 
urbanity  and  politeness,  but  still  not  with  that  ease 
and  familiarity  which  formerly  distinguished  his 
reception.  After  the  usual  inquiries,  remarks  upon 
the  weather,  compliments,  and  flatteries,  and  all  other 
such  senseless  chit-chat  which  characterise  what  is 
known  by  the  appellation  of  a  morning  visit,  nothing 
else  could  be  expected  than  that  the  conversation  should 
by  degrees  glide  into  the  events  of  the  preceding 
night;  and,  in  fact,  the  Earl  himself  led  the  subject 
by  humorously  observing  to  the  Baronet,  "  I  give 
you  great  credit,  Sir  Henry,  for  the  very  able  manner 
in  which  you  sustained  your  character  last  night;  it 
was  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  effective  of  the 
whole  group." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  without  sub- 
jecting myself  to  the  charge  of  egotism,  I  was  just 
beginning  to  feel  myself  at  home  in  the  character 
when  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  Carmelite  monk. 
We  men  of  rank  are  soon  discovered,  let  our  disguise 
be  ever  so  deep." 

"  The  Franciscan   nun,"  said  Julia,   "  had  great 
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reason  to  be  proud  of  the  attention  which  Rolla  paid 
her." 

'*  Whilst  I,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  as  one  of  his 
own  country,  and  belonging  to  his  own  faith,  was 
wholly  neglected.  I  felt  the  indifference  which  was 
shown  towards  me  most  acutely." 

"  It  is  probable,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  that  I  might 
have  bestowed  greater  attention  to  the  Virgin  of  the 
Sun,  but  I  saw  her  so  completely  engrossed  by  the 
Carmelite  monk,  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
that  presumptuous  fellow,  Fitzallan,  that  I  bestowed 
my  assiduities  in  another  quarter." 

"  And  for  which,"  said  Julia,  "  if  I  had  been  the 
Virgin  of  the  Sun,  I  should  have  been  most  highly 
thankful." 

"  I  am,  however,"  said  Sir  Henry,  who  did  not 
appear  to  pay  any  attention  to  Julia's  sarcastic  re- 
mark, "  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  accident 
which  befell  him  ;  the  truth  is,  he  had  no  business 
there  at  all." 

"That  is  an  imputation,"  said  the  Earl,  "  upon 
the  individuals  who  invited  him  ;  but  as  far  as  I  and 
my  family  are  concerned,  I  wish  I  may  never  be  in 
less  disreputable  company." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  have  you  heard 
anything  about  him  to  day?  I  am  told  that  his  tutor, 
or  his  companion,  or  his  father,  for  what  I  know,  is 
dead ;  it  will  be  a  walking  funeral,  I  suppose,  him- 
self chief  and  only  mourner." 

"  Then  will  he  follow,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  what 
those  cannot  boast  of  being  the  attendant  upon,  who, 
with  greater  ostentation,  may  follow  the  corpse  of  Sir 
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Henry  Montfort,  namely,  virtue,  goodness,  honour, 
and  probity. 

"As  to  that,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "it  is  after  alia 
mere  matter  of  opinion ;  but,  your  Ladyship,  I  did 
not  pay  you  this  morning  visit  with  any  intention  of 
entering  into  any  discussion  respecting  funerals  ;  but 
having  been  informed  that  you  were  afflicted  with  a 
sudden  illness  when  the  bandit  attacked  the  Carmel- 
ite monk,  I  have,  from  a  becoming  spirit  of  courtesy, 
done  myself  the  pleasure  of — of — (he  was  going  to 
say,  to  inquire  about  her  health,  but  suddenly 
checking  himself,  he  said) — of  ascertaining  how  you 
slept  last  night." 

"  I  am  not  aware,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia, 
•*  of  any  particular  change  having  taken  place  in  the 
general  soundness  of  my  sleep,  at  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  express  my  most  unfeigned  obligations 
to  you  for  your  truly  friendly  inquiries." 

"  Inquiries  !  your  ladyship,"  repeated  Sir  Henry, 
""  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  made  any  inquiry  at  all ; 
in  fact,  I  am  come  to  the  resolution  of  wholly  altering 
the  system  which  I  have  hitherto  adopted  towards 
the  female  sex." 

*'  I  am  truly  delighted  to  hear  it.  Sir  Henry,"  said 
Julia,  "  the  first  proof  of  a  man  acquiring  wisdom  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  former  errors  ;  reforma- 
tion is  at  all  times  a  most  desirable  thing  ;  but  it  is 
a  most  gratifying  sight  when  it  takes  place  in  those 
quarters  where  it  is  particularly  wanted." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Julia,  I  have  discovered,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  '*  that  it  is  all  time  mispent  to  coax,  and 
wheedle,  and  fawn,  and  cringe  to  a  female.     It  is  an 
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error  which  I  have  hitherto  committed,  and  to  that 
mean  and  degrading  conduct  I  attribute  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  I  have  hitherto  been  treated,  and 
particularly  by  a  certain  lady  who  shone  last  night  as 
one  of  the  most  captivating  figures  in  the  room." 

"  Then  may  I  ask,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  who  pre- 
tended not  to  understand  his  allusion,  "  the  precise 
line  of  conduct  which  you  intend  to  adopt  in  future 
towards  that  lady  ?" 

"  I  have  not  exactly  made  up  my  mind  as  to  that 
point,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  but  she  may  depend  upon 
it,  it  will  differ  very  widely  from  that  which  she  has 
hitherto  experienced  ;  but  you  still  look  very  pale, 
my  dear  Lady  Amelia ;  the  shock  I  own  must  have 
been  very  great,  blood  is  at  all  times  a  very  hideous 
sight,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  hate  black  puddings. 
You  will  never  see  a  black  pudding  on  my  table. 
Lady  Amelia." 

"  I  hope  not,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  nor 
any  other  pudding  whatever — " 

"  Well,  after  all,"  said  Sir  Henry,  *'  it  was  a  very 
disagreeable  occurrence  ;  but  at  the  time  I  conde- 
scended to  interfere  in  the  affair  at  the  cottage,  where 
the  libertine  had  concealed  poor  Arnfeld's  daughter 
from  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world,  I  was 
laughed  at,  and  sneered  at,  and  called  an  officious  fel- 
low, with  other  opprobrious  epithets  unbecoming  a 
man  of  my  rank." 

"  And  horsewhipped  for  it,"  said  Lady  Amelia. 

"Yes!"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "and  now  the 
punishment  is  come  home  to  the  fellow ;  and  even 
now  is  not  the  charge  made  against  him,  and  at  this 
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moment  undergoing  a  most  rigorous  investigation  by 
the  magistrates,  that  from  the  villainy  of  Fitzallan, 
the  daughter  of  Arnfeld  has  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  for  she  is  no  where  to  be  found  since  he  removed 
her  from  the  cottage." 

"  Villainy  of  Fitzallan  did  you  say  I"  exclaimed  the 
Earl  in  the  fullest  spirit  of  indignation  ;  "  it  is  a  term, 
Sir  Henry,  that  I  will  not  hear  again  apphed  to  that  in- 
dividual; and  I  beg  of  you  distinctly  to  understand, 
that  if  you  attach  that  epithet  to  him  again,  without 
adducing  the  most  substantial  grounds  for  your  accu- 
sation, your  visits  will  be  no  longer  acceptable  under 
my  roof." 

"  Wliat  more  substantial  grounds  can  I  adduce," 
said  Sir  Henry,  "  for  the  criminal  conduct  of  another 
than  when  I  see  him  dragged  along  the  streets  in 
cufitody  of  the  pohce  officers  ?" 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  imply,"  said  the  Earl, 
rising  from  his  chair,  "  that  Fitzallan  is  in  custody 
on  a  charge  of  that  nature?" 

"  I  only  relate,"  said  Sir  Henry,  with  the  greatest 
sang  froidy  "  what  my  eyes  have  beheld  ;  I  had  some 
idea  of  tendering  my  services  to  him,  but  then  1  re- 
flected that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  man  of 
my  rank." 

"  But  not  of  mine  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl.  "  By 
heavens  !  but  there  is  some  deep  and  hellish  scheme 
in  this,  and  woe  be  to  those  in  whose  heads  it  ori- 
ginated." 

"  Oh,  father  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Amelia,  forgetting 
herself  in  the  fulness  of  her  feeling,  "  Oh,  father! 
save  him  from  his  enemies,  he  is  not  guilty." 
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"  Compose  yourself,  my  beloved  child,"  said  the 
Earl,  "  depend  upon  it  this  affair  will  fall  heavily  on 
the  heads  of  some  persons."  Addressing  himself  to 
Sir  Henry  Montfort,  he  said,  "  I  request,  Sir  Henry, 
that  you  will  accompany  me." 

"  1  accompany  you  !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet, 
overcome  with  surprise;  "  I  really  do  not  see  in 
what  particular  case  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you." 

"  That  remains  to  be  decided,"  said  the  Earl, 
ringing  the  bell ;  "  a  man  of  your  rank  ought  never  to 
be  backward  in  rescuing  a  gentleman  from  a  charge 
that  has  been  unjustly  brought  against  him." 

"  It  were,  perhaps,  better,  "said  Sir  Henry,  "  that 
I  should  remain  here  to  be  an  attendant  upon  the 
ladies." 

"No!  no!"  exclaimed  Lady  Amelia  and  Julia, 
with  one  voice,  "  we  do  not  require  your  attendance." 
"  Your  evidence,"  said  the  latter,  '*  will  be  of  great 
weight ;  you  can  prove  that  you  were  at  the  cottage, 
that  you  saw  Mr.  Fitzallan  there,  that  it  was  not 
denied  nor  disputed  that  an  unfortunate  lady  whom 
he  had  taken  under  his  charge  was  actually  a  resident 
at  the  cottage,  and  you  can  also  prove  a  negative, 
which  is,  that  you  do  not  know  where  she  is  at  present ; 
you  can  prove  that  he  afterwards  horsewhipped  you 
for  your  interference  on  your  refusing  to  accept  his 
challenge ;  you  can  prove  all  these  things  ;  then  re- 
turn to  us,  and  we  will  receive  you  with  all  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  your  character.'' 

"  Let  the  carriage  be  got  ready  instantly,"  said  the 
Earl  to  the  servant  on  his  entering,  "  and  let  this 
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note  be  conveyed,  without  loss  of  time,  to  General 
Hamilton." 

"  Apropos,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  was  tiiinking  of  ex- 
tending my  walk  to  the  General's  ;  suppose  I  take  upon 
myself  the  obligation  of  delivering  the  note  to  him." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  irony,  "  I  cannot  think  of  a  man  of  your 
rank  condescending  to  become  a  letter-carrier." 

"  I  only  thought,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  that  as  it  was 
of  a  confidential  nature,  I,  as  a  mutual  friend,  would 
take  upon  myself  to  deliver  it." 

"  I  trust  confidential  matters,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  only  to  those  in  whom  I  place  my  confidence  ;  you 
must  answer  for  yourself,  Sir  Henry,  whether  I  can 
place  you  under  that  denomination." 

"  It,  however,  now  strikes  me,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
*'  that  I  have  an  appointment  with  a  person  about 
the  purchase  of  two  pointers.  I  do  think,  even  now," 
pulling  out  his  watch,  "  that  I  am  beyond  my  time. 
God  bless  me  !  I  declare  that  I  am  now  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  too  late.  I  regret  much,  my  Lord,  that  I 
cannot  accompany  you,  especially  in  a  work  of  such 
extraordinary  interest,  but  you  may  command  me  in 
any  way  in  which  my  services  can  be  useful  to  you  ;" 
and,  without  stopping  to  hear  any  further  remark 
from  the  Earl  or  either  of  the  ladies,.  Sir  Henry  took 
his  leave. 

"  Contemptible  creature !"  said  the  Earl,  as  soon  as 
Sir  Henry  had  shut  the  door  ;  "  but  I'll  sift  this  whole 
affair  to  the  bottom  :"  and  having  despatched  the 
letter  to  the  General,  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  the  courthouse.     There  he  found  the 
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report  of  the  Baronet  fully  verified  ;  Fitzallan  was 
really  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  the  forcible  abduc- 
tion of  Maria  Arnfeld,  and  of  having  secretly  con- 
veyed her  to  some  place  unknown,  where  it  was 
suspected  that  her  life  had  been  sacrificed.  Although 
Fitzallan  was  fully  conscious  to  himself  that  not  the 
slightest  ground  existed  for  the  charge  against  him, 
yet  it  was  now  evident  to  him  that  he  had  some  un- 
1  rincipled  enemies  who  were  secretly  at  work  to 
effect  his  ruin,  and  that  they  had  actually  selected 
one  principal  act  in  his  life,  in  which  the  appearance 
of  guilt  was  strongly  against  him,  and  from  which  he 
would  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  exonerate  himself.  It 
was,  however,  no  mean  consolation  to  him  to  find 
that  the  Earl  of  Glencoe  had  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Hamilton,  who 
delayed  not  a  moment  on  the  receipt  of  the  Earl's 
note  to  repair  to  the  court-house,  an  investigation 
immediately  took  place  into  the  charge  which  had 
been  preferred,  but  the  magistrates  positively  refused 
to  disclose  the  names  of  the  parties  by  whom  the  in- 
formation had  been  lodged,  their  only  business  being 
to  act  in  pursuance  of  the  evidence  that  would  be 
produced,  and  to  decide  accordingly  upon  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused  party.  It  was  distinctly 
proved  by  Mrs.  Gainsford,  the  owner  of  the  cottage, 
that  Maria  Arnfeld  was  brought  to  the  cottage  at 
midnight  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy  by  Fitz- 
allan ;  that  she  was  there  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
she  believed  died  a  natural  death,  but  which  was 
stated  in  the  information  to  have  met  with  an  un- 
timely end  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  posi- 
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lively  denied  by  Maria  Arnfeld  herself,  that  Fitzallan 
was  the  father  of  the  child,  but  that  she  pertina- 
ciously refused  to  disclose  the  name  of  her  seducer. 
In  regard  to  the  death  of  the  child,  Mrs.  Gainsford 
could  positively  depose,  as  far  as  her  belief  extended, 
that  the  child  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  the 
accused  had  no  participation  whatever  in  its  decease. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  the 
accused  ;  but  then  the  sapient  judges  asked  each  other, 
who  but  the  seducer  would  have  brought  the  victim 
of  his  illicit  passion  to  a  lonely  cottage  at  midnight? 
and  was  it  not  a  very  common  case  for  a  female  to 
refuse  to  mention  the  name  of  her  seducer,  and  par- 
ticularly if  any  offspring  were  the  consequence  of  that 
seduction  ?  So  far,  therefore,  from  the  concealment 
on  the  part  of  Maria  Arnfeld  of  the  name  of  her 
seducer  operating  to  the  advantage  of  Fitzallan,  it 
had  a  decidedly  contrary  effect ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  bench,  the  charge  of  the  abduction  of 
the  girl  was  distinctly  proved  ;  besides,  as  to  her 
ultimate  fate,  not  the  least  light  could  be  thrown 
upon  it,  for  not  the  most  distant  tidings  had  been 
heard  of  her  since  her  departure  from  the  cottage  ; 
the  circumstance  also  of  the  parties  who  took  her 
away  coming  in  the  name  of  Fitzallan,  with  a  letter 
written  by  him  ;  the  deep  and  impenetrable  mystery 
which  accompanied  the  whole  of  their  proceedings,  and 
all  the  other  minor  incidents  which,  when  viewed  by 
the  magnifying  power  of  suspicion,  became  matters  of 
gigantic  import,  all  spoke  so  loudly  against  the  inno- 
cence of  Fitzallan,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  almost  all 
present,  he  had  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  ven- 
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geance  of  the  irritated  father  on  account  of  his  atro- 
cious conduct  towards  his  unfortunate  daughter.  In 
vain  Fitzallan  protested  his  innocence — in  vain  he 
declared,  that  if  Major  Arnfeld  could  be  found,  he 
would  be  the  first  person  to  exonerate  him  from  the 
heavy  charge  imputed  to  him.  All  the  circumstances 
were  strongly  corroborative  of  his  guilt ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Mrs.  Gainsford,  as 
far  as  her  bare  opinion  went  exonerated  the  accused 
from  the  heaviest  parts  of  the  charge  alleged  against 
him. 

On  a  sudden,  however,  a  new  witness  started  up 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Henry  Montfort ;  the  meanness 
of  whose  spirit  prompted  him  to  come  forward  to 
avenge  the  insult  which  had  been  passed  upon  him, 
by  proving  that  he  himself  had  had  an  interview  with 
the  accused  at  the  cottage,  who  made  not  the  slight- 
est scruple  to  confess  that  a  female  was  then  in  the 
house  under  his  immediate  protection ;  and  that  he 
seemed,  not  only  to  glory  in  the  act,  but  to  refuse  all 
explanation  respecting  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
towards  the  female  ;  it  was,  however,  so  far  evident  that 
they  were  of  the  most  immoral  and  vicious  tendency. 

The  look  which  Fitzallan  darted  upon  his  das- 
tardly enemy  was  one  of  the  most  haughty  and 
sovereign  contempt,  mingled  with  all  the  fire  of  a  just 
and  honest  indignation  in  seeing  himself  the  subject 
of  such  ungenerous  and  dishonourable  conduct.  Nor 
was  the  treatment  which  he  received  from  the  Earl  of 
Glencoe  and  General  Hamilton  less  distinguished  by 
the  most  marked  display  of  haughtiness  and  disdain. 
Sir  Henry  having  given  his  evidence,  was  about  to 
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leave  the  office,  when  the  Earl  approached  him,  and 
said,  "  Sir  Henry  Montfort,  I  desire  you  will  con- 
sider that  henceforth  our  acquaintance  is  at  an  end  , 
and  I  congratulate  myself,  as  well  as  my  family,  that 
the  turpitude  of  your  character  has  been  discovered  be- 
fore you  had  entered  into  a  more  intimate  connexion 
with  any  member  of  it." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  individual,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  to  bring  a  delinquent  to  justice." 

"  I  shall  not  condescend,"  said  the  Earl,  "  to 
make  any  reply  to  that  observation  ;"  and  turning 
abruptly  away  he  joined  Fitzallan  and  the  General, 
the  former  of  whom  had  just  been  asked  by  one  of 
the  magistrates  if,  as  he  had  denied  all  participation  in 
the  seduction  of  Maria  Arnfeld,  he  could  furnish 
any  information  as  to  the  real  perpetrator  of  the 
act. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  accustomed  to  enter 
upon  the  crimination  of  another,  with  the  view  of 
exonerating  myself;  in  this  instance,  however,  the 
duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my  family,  and  to  those 
friends  who  have  now  done  me  the  honour  to  espouse 
my  cause,  imperiously  calls  upon  me  to  denounce  in 
this  public  assembly,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Monckton, 
the  only  son  of  Lord  Dufresne,  as  the  seducer  of 
Maria  Arnfeld ;  I  denounce  Mr.  Monckton  as  the 
father  of  her  child,  and  I  further  accuse  him,  in  con- 
junction with  a  lady,  whose  name  I  will  not  at  present 
disclose,  of  having  concocted  this  conspiracy  against 
me,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  odium  oft'  his 
own  shoulders  to  fix  it  on  those  of  an  innocent  per- 
iBon.     Taken,  however,  as  I   am,  wholly  unawares,  I 
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have  not  those  proofs  at  hand  which  are  necessary  to 
establish  my  innocence,  but  with  the  consciousness 
that  I  shall  emerge  wholly  purified  from  any  ordeal 
to  which  my  character  may  be  submitted,  I  can  only 
now  declare  myself  ready  and  willing  to  endure  such 
temporary  inconvenience  as  it  may  be  your  pleasure 
to  condemn  me." 

The  Earl  of  Glencoe  and  General  Hamilton  imme- 
diately stepped  forward  and  offered  themselves  as 
sureties  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fitzallan  to  meet 
the  present  or  any  future  charge  that  might  be  brought 
against  him,  but  the  offer  was  refused  on  the  ground, 
that,  as  the  life  of  an  individual  was  concerned  in  the 
charge,  the  accused  could  not  be  set  at  liberty  until 
some  authentic  information  had  been  received  of  her 
being  in  existence.  It  was,  however,  ordered  that 
every  comfort  and  accommodation  should  be  afforded 
the  prisoner  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  Fitzallan  was  conveyed  to  prison  to  await 
the  further  investigation  of  the  charge  against  liim. 

Afler  accompanying  Fitzallan  to  the  place  of  his 
confinement  and  taking  a  friendly  leave  of  him,  the 
Earl  and  the  General  deliberated  upon  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  to  be  adopted  to  rescue  their  juvenile 
friend  from  the  embarrassment  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown,  as  well  as  to  discover  the  agents  who 
had  secretly  devised  the  scheme  in  order  to  effect  his 
total  ruin,  by  blighting  his  character  for  ever  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world.  Presumptive  evidence,  less 
conclusive  than  that  which  had  been  brought  forward 
against  Fitzallan,  has,  ere  now,  in  the  boasted  clemency 
and  justice  of  theEnglish  laws,  condemned  an  innoceui 
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man  lo  the  scaffold.  A  chain  of  evidence,  say  the 
lawyers,  without  a  broken  or  a  missing  link,  is  neces- 
sary to  convict  an  individual  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
him  ;  but  in  the  present  demoralized  state  of  society, 
notwithstanding  that  the  bishops  of  the  country  are 
all  good  and  righteous  men,  hating  beer-shops  and 
skittle-grounds,  but  delighting  themselves  in  their 
epicurean  tables,  in  their  well-stocked  cellars,  in  their 
sumptuous  palaces,  in  their  superfluous  and  unde- 
served riches,  and  in  their  uniform  attachment  to  the 
number  ten — not  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  to 
the  tenth  of  the  hard  earnings  of  honest  industry  and 
frugality ;  we  repeat  it,  notwithstanding  the  march 
of  morality  of  which  theepiscopal  bench  maybe  styled 
the  vanguard,  practical  virtue  is  now  at  a  lower  ebb 
than  the  chronicles  of  this  country  can  exhibit  in  the 
adulterous  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry,  or  the  chro- 
nicles of  France  in  that  most  degenerate  of  all  reigns, 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI V\  It  is  owing  to  this  moral 
degeneracy  that  our  legal  tribunals  have  become  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  world,  where  the  villain,  taking  a 
dirty,  stinking  book  in  his  hand,  which  has  been  slob- 
bered over  by  thousands  before  him,  can  swear  away 
the  life  and  character  of  his  fellow-man,  because,  in 
the  enlightened  era  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
folly  of  the  law  supposes  that  because  he  has  kissed 
that  book,  nothing  but  the  truth  will  flow  from  his  lips. 
It  would  by  no  means  have  been  an  impossible,  on 
the  contrary  it  would  have  been  a  very  probable 
case,  that  if  Maria  Arnfeld  could  not  have  been 
found,  Fitzallan  might  have  been  held  as  her  mur- 
derer, and  have  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
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law  for  the  offence.  An  oath,  that  most  reprehensible 
and  ridiculous  of  all  our  legal  ceremonies,  administered, 
as  it  now  is,  in  such  a  careless,  flippant,  and  uncon- 
scientious manner,  might  have  been  purchased,  for 
oaths  are,  in  this  country,  a  marketable  commodity, 
to  be  had  at  all  prices  according  to  the  lucre  which 
is  held  out,  and  some  reckless  villain,  like  "  a  Sallows," 
might,  with  the  staring  effrontery  of  the  accomplished 
perjurer,  have  been  brought  forward  to  swear  away 
a  life,  and  for  the  sake  of  paltry  gain  have  broken 
the  heart  of  suffering  and  oppressed  innocence.  But, 
thanks  to  providence,  there  is  an  eye  which  watcheth 
over  the  deeds  of  man  in  secret,  and  which  in  its  own 
good  time  will  penetrate  the  cobweb  covering  of  the 
human  heart,  and  expose  it  to  a  damning  world  in 
all  its  hideous  deformity. 

That  Fitzallan  was  innocent  of  every  iota  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  was  fully  believed  both 
by  the  Earl  and  the  General,  but,  convinced  as  they 
were  that  some  deep  and  nefarious  scheme  was  in 
progress  to  effect  his  downfal,  it  behoved  them  to 
take  the  most  resolute  measures  to  defeat  the  machi- 
nations of  his  enemies  ;  and  the  first  and  most  effi- 
cient one  was  to  discover  the  retreat  of  Arnfeld, 
as  by  his  testimony  the  charge  of  the  seduction  of  his 
daughter  would  be  corroborated  according  to  the 
statement  of  Fitzallan,  and  his  innocence  on  other 
points  be  substantially  confirmed.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  an  express  was  despatched  by  the  General 
to  a  certain  quarter,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  situation  of  Fitzallan  would  be 
there  no  sooner  known,  than  a  clue  would  be  obtained 
t2 
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to  the  names  of  all  the  individuals  who  had  so  clan- 
destinely conspired  against  his  life. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  at  home,  he  vi^as  literally 
besieged  v»'ith  inquiries  and  questions  relative  to  the 
issue  of  his  interference  in  the  affair  of  Fitzallan,  and 
being  well  convinced  that  it  was  an  impossibility  to 
keep  any  part  of  the  proceedings  a  secret,  which  he 
well  knew  would  be  known  before  he  retired  to  bed 
in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  he  hesitated  not  to  dis- 
close the  whole  truth,  and  loud  was  the  indignation 
that  was  expressed  at  the  base  conspiracy  that  had 
involved  an  honourable  and  highly'respected  young 
man  in  such  deep  embarrassment.  Suspicion  after 
suspicion  was  hazarded  as  to  the  individuals  by  whom 
the  scheme  had  been  devised,  and  many  allusions 
and  insinuations  were  thrown  out,  by  which  it  was 
well  understood  to  whom  the  guilt  was  attached ;  but 
for  very  obvious  reasons  the  names  were  not  men- 
tioned, as  if  a  fear  actually  existed  that  they  also 
should  bring  down  upon  themselves  the  vengeance 
of  the  secret  conspirators  by  even  casting  a  shade  of 
suspicion  upon  them. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  that  conscious  pride 
which  is  ever  the  concomitant  of  suffering  innocence, 
there  was  one  circumstance  that  threw  a  deep 
affliction  over  the  heart  of  Fitzallan,  which  was, 
that  the  remains  of  his  venerable  tutor  were  yet  unin- 
terred,  and  he  feared  that  his  imprisonment  might  be 
so  long  protracted,  as  to  prevent  him  attending  the 
funeral,  and  seeing  that  every  respect  was  paid  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  had  been  to  him  through 
lire  a  father  and  a  friend.     On  mentioning  this  sub- 
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ject  to  General  Hamilton,  he  was  assured  that  such 
measures  had  been  taken  as  would  establish  his  in- 
nocence in  a  very  few  days,  and  expose  his  enemies 
to  the  lasting  indignation  and  hatred  of  all  who 
knew  them.  With  this  assurance  Fitzallan  was 
satisfied  ;  but  there  was  another  point  of  still  deeper 
interest  on  which  he  wished  to  obtain  some  informa- 
tion, but  how  to  mention  the  subject  without,  at  the 
same  time,  committing  himself,  was  a  task  of  no  easy 
execution.  It  was  evident  to  him,  that  the  disgrace 
which  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  him,  had  not 
had  any  influence  in  diminishing  the  esteem  which  the 
Earl  of  Glencoe  had  lately  professed  for  him,  but  then 
he  knew  not  how  far  the  malicious  disposition  of  the 
world  might  poison  the  minds  of  some  other  members 
of  his  family,  and  so  lower  him  in  their  opinion  as  to 
induce  them  to  decline  all  further  intercourse  with 
him. 

Fitzallan,  although  well  educated  in  various  histo- 
ries, was  a  perfect  scholar  in  the  history  of  woman,  and  = 
as  to  any  analysis  of  her  heart,  that  most  difficult  of 
all  her  parts  to  comprehend,  he  had  scarcely  got 
beyond  his  primer,  and,  therefore,  he  was  ignorant 
that  a  woman  in  love  can  forgive  and  overlook 
everything  but  infidelity.  Her  lover  may  be  called  a 
villain,  he  may  even  be  proved  to  be  such,  it  will  not 
detract  or.e  iota  from  the  strength  of  her  affection,  on 
the  contrary,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  known  to 
produce  an  accession  of  it ;  but  let  her  be  told  that  he 
loves  another  woman  better  than  herself,  and  he  be- 
comes then,  in  her  opinion,  one  of  the  most  consum- 
mate villains  upon  the  earth.    If,  however,  Fitzallan 
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had  witnessed  the  tears  which  Lady  Amelia  shed  on 
her  pillow  on  the  night  when  she  thought  of  the  dis- 
tressing situation  in  which  he  was  then  placed,  and 
on  the  resolution  which  was  too  apparent  in  some 
unknown  quarter  to  involve  him  in  every  possible 
embarrassment,  he  would  not  have  doubted  of  the 
strength  of  her  love  for  him,  or  have  done  her  the 
injustice  to  suspect  that  such  a  temporary  change 
in  his  circumstances  could  have  in  the  least  degree 
alienated  her  affection  from  him. 

There  are  moments  of  high  romantic  enthusiasm, 
which  form  a  part  of  that  blissful  period  of  every 
female's  love,  in  which  no  task  appears  too  difficult 
for  her,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  attempt  too  arduous, 
no  exertion  too  mighty  if  she  can  but  thereby  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  beloved  object.  Thus  in  her 
lonely  moments  did  Lady  Amelia  form  most  won- 
drous schemes  by  which  the  liberation  of  Fitzallan 
could  be  effected,  and  in  all  of  which  she  herself 
stood  the  most  prominent  figure,  as  the  only,  the 
greatest,  and  the  most  willing  sacrifice.  In  her 
fancy,  she  saw  herself  the  liberator  of  Fitzallan  and 
herself  the  prisoner  in  his  stead.  She  longed  to 
rival  a  Lavalette  in  devotedness  and  affection  to  the 
imprisoned  object  of  her  love,  and  sleep  came  over 
her  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  delightful  visions  of 
the  human  mind,  when  the  hope  of  being  the  saviour 
of  the  beloved  object  has  almost  grown  into  reality, 
and  the  ardent  kiss  of  gratitude  is  given  in  the  mo- 
ment of  extatic  joy. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


I'm  sure  he  could  not  love  her  more 

In  the  shrine  of  his  young  heart, 
At  her  fond  kiss  no  sweeter  gush 

Of  ecstasy  would  start. 
But  the  beautiful  are  ever  lov'd 

And  cherish'd  on  the  earth,' 
Affection  twines  her  fairest  wreaths 

To  crown  them  at  her  birth. 


It  is  well  known  to  every  female,  and  therefore  to 
instruct  them  upon  the  subject  might  be  deemed  in 
us  *dn  act  of  supererogation,  that  there  are  particular 
periods  in  her  life  when  she  feels  a  secret  happiness 
in  being  alone,  when  she  shuns  every  look  of  the 
stranger  as  if  she  feared  that  it  might  penetrate  into 
the  recesses  of  her  heart,  and  there  discover  its  secret 
workings  ;  even  the  dear,  the  confidential  friend  is 
sometimes  shunned  as  if  even  the  slightest  participa- 
tion in  her  thoughts  were  a  profanation  of  the  idol  at 
whose  shrine  she  bends  her  knee. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  Lady  Amelia  rose  in  the 
morning,  and  after  breakfast  she  sauntered  into  the 
fields  at  the  back  of  her  father's  house,  her  heart  oc- 
cupied by  one  thought,  and  that  thought  was  the 
liberation  of  Fitzallan  from  his  imprisonment.  One 
scheme  presented  itself  after  another,  and  each  was 
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more  wild  and  impracticable  than  its  predecessor, 
but  still  to  the  warm  and  sanguine  disposition  of  the 
lover,  things  which  to  the  cold  and  sober  view  of 
studied  reflection,  appear  in  their  execution  as  beyond 
the  sphere  of  possibility,  are  regarded  as  mere  irifles, 
and  as  easy  to  be  surmounted  as  if  they  were  the  mere 
sport  of  infancy.  In  this  mood  she  was  suddenly 
accosted  by  a  haggard  female,  whose  seared  and  fur- 
rowed countenance  told  that  she  had  been  rudely 
scourged  in  life,  and  whose  squalid  garments,  hang- 
ing in  shreds  about  her,  denoted  the  depth  of  her 
poverty.  To  Lady  Amelia  she  appeared  one  of  those 
hags  described  in  our  fairy  tales,  from  whose  lips  is 
blown  the  shrivelling  mildew,  and  who  wander  o'er 
the  earth  portending  good  or  ill  according  to  the 
stars,  and  riding  on  broomsticks  in  the  air  to  hold 
their  palavers  on  the  Blocksberg.  Lady  Amelia  felt 
not  the  slightest  disposition  to  hold  any  conference 
with  this  wretched  outcast  of  her  race,  and,  having 
tendered  her  a  piece  of  money  by  way  of  charity,  was 
proceeding  on  her  walk,  when  the  hag  placed  herself 
directly  in  the  path,  and  fixing  her  eyes  full  upon  the 
face  of  the  lovely  girl,  shook  her  head  in  a  most  por- 
tentous manner. 

"  Good  woman,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "let  me  pass; 
I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  grant  you  any  further 
assistance  here." 

"  I  ask  for  no  further  assistance,  fair  lady,"  said 
the  hag,  "  but  to  you  I  can  be  of  wondrous  aid,  for 
I  read  strange  things  in  the  heavens,  and  towards 
you  is  their  aspect  of  dark  and  deep  malignity.  Last 
night  have  some  strange  coiiibinations  happened,  in 
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which  I  have  perused  the  future  fate  of  Lady  AmeHa 
Fortescue." 

"  How  is  it,  that  you  know  me?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Amelia,  with  every  token  of  surprise. 

"  If  I  did  not  know  you,"  asked  the  hag,  "  how 
should  I  know  your  fate?  I  saw  a  dove  just  now 
who  was  mourning  the  loss  of  its  mate,  which  the 
fowler  had  snared  and  now  keeps  it  confined  in  a 
cage  ;  does  not  that  dove  resemble  you,  fair  lady  ?" 

A  slight  blush  tinged  the  cheek  of  Lady  Amelia, 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  hag  alluded  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Fitzallan,  and  that  kind  of  dread  came  over 
her  which  is  naturally  felt  when  we  fancy  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  some  supernatural  being,  who 
professes  the  power  of  wresting  from  futurity  its 
secrets,  and  who  in  their  outward  form  seem  to  be 
marked  by  heaven  as  some  abortion  of  their  species. 
Lady  Amelia  made  no  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
hag,  who  continued  her  discourse,  saying,  *'  Fair 
lady,  would  you  like  to  see  the  dove  that  is  con- 
fined?" 

"  Not  without  I  could  liberate  it,"  said  Lady 
Amelia  ;  "  but  I  must  hasten  home  ;  this  conversation 
can  tend  to  no  good,  therefore  call  at  yonder  house, 
and  some  further  assistance  shall  be  rendered  to 
you." 

"  I  have  not  yet  completed  my  task,"  said  the 
hag ;  "  start  not  when  1  tell  you,  that  I  have  sought 
you  on  purpose  to  warn  you  of  your  enemies,  and  to 
show  you  the  means  of  liberating  your  lover.  All 
things  to  me  are  known  ;  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue 
loves  Hector  Fitzallan,  and  where  is  Fitzallan  now?" 
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Lady  Amelia  could  scarcely  speak,  so  overpowered 
was  she  with  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  last 
words  of  the  hag.  It  was  now  self-evident  to  her 
that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  an  individual  who, 
by  some  strange  and  almost  supernatural  means, 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  secret,  which  she  enter- 
tained the  hope  was  known  only  to  another  individual 
in  the  world;  and  now  to  be  informed  of  it  by  a  total 
stranger,  by  an  individual  who  appeared  to  have 
been  long  since  driven  from  the  herd  of  human 
beings,  and  to  prowl  the  earth  as  a  specimen  of  how 
low  humanity  can  sink,  was  to  her  one  of  those  inex- 
plicable events  which  lead  the  weak  and  the  credu- 
lous to  believe  in  the  agency  of  supernatural  beings, 
and  to  fancy  that  the  affairs  of  men  are  subject  to 
the  cognizance  of  some  self-constituted  powers,  who, 
boasting  of  a  diploma  from  hell,  cauterize  and  phle- 
botomize the  heads  and  hearts  of  those  silly  human 
bipeds  who  tumble  into  love  with  each  other  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  smooth  and  inviting  physio- 
gnomical exterior,  when  at  the  same  time,  perhaps, 
the  very  devil  himself  is  an  inhabitant  within. 

Information  is  only  of  value  when  it  is  of  use,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  information  is  given  that  Lady 
Amelia  Fortescue  was  a  woman,  it  may  possibly  be 
alleged  against  us,  that  there  is  so  little  use  attached 
to  the  information,  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and  an 
insult  upon  common  understandings  to  have  given  it 
at  all ;  but  in  our  exculpation  we  mean  to  say,  that  in 
having  declared  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue  to  be  a 
woman,  we  have  given  some  very  necessary,  if  not 
useful  information,  for  in  allowing  her  to  be  a  wo- 
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man,  we  have  tacitly  invested  her  with  all  the  fail- 
ings, foibles,  and  weaknesses  which,  from  the  days  of 
that  paradisiacal  Jezebel  Eve,  have  been  the  undis- 
puted property  of  the  female  sex ;  amongst  which 
foibles  may  be  included  an  extreme  credulity,  which 
prompts  them  to  attach  belief  to  fortune-tellers, 
witches,  and  sorcerers,  especially  in  all  matters  in 
which  the  heart  is  concerned,  and  experience  is  too 
rife  with  instances  in  which  the  impostor  has  so  by 
chance  stumbled  upon  some  secret  circumstance,  as 
to  induce  the  unfortunate  dupe  to  believe  every  other 
part  of  the  prophetic  warning.  It  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  affirmed  that  the  fortune-telling  tribe  of  the 
gypsies  have  been  the  means  of  turning  a  greater 
number  of  girlish  heads  and  heads  of  girls  with  the 
promises  of  lovers  and  of  marriages,  of  handsome 
husbands  and  beautiful  children,  than  even  Joanna 
Southcott  achieved  with  all  her  promises  of  young 
Shiloh. 

The  hag,  in  the  opinion  of  Lady  Amelia,  seeing 
that  she  knew  of  her  love,  was,  she  also  believed,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  deeply  and  thoroughly  initiated 
in  all  the  circumstances  attending,  it  and,  therefore, 
as  she  knew  of  the  imprisonment  of  Fitzallan,  was  it 
not  equally  probable  that  she  might  also  know  the 
means  by  which  an  end  could  be  put  to  it ;  at  all 
events,  it  was  certainly  in  her  power  to  disclose  whe- 
ther the  affair  of  her  lover  altogether  would  terminate 
to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  accused 
party.  Lady  Amelia  thought,  as  the  greater  majority 
of  girls  whould  have  thought  on  the  occasion,  that  a 
peep  into  futurity  on  a  point  in  which  her  whole 
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heart  was  interested  was  not  to  be  wantonly  rejected, 
nor  that  it  could  be  imputed  to  her  either  as  an  error 
or  a  weakness  to  wish  to  make  herself  acquainted 
with  particular  things,  which  every  one  in  her  situa- 
tion might  be  invested  with  a  positive  right  to  know. 

These  arguments  were  well  digested  in  the  mind 
of  Lady  Amelia,  and  the  result  was,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  all  such  arguments,  where  only  one 
side  of  the  question  is  considered,  (if  the  Hiber- 
nicism  may  be  allowed  us,)  that  her  Ladyship  on  a 
sudden  felt  an  uncommon  inclination  to  hear  every 
thing  which  the  hag  had  to  say,  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  some  secret  power  was  at  work  to  guide 
her  safely  through  the  labyrinth  in  which  she  was 
then  involved. 

"  Ay,  and  a  pity  it  is,"  said  the  old  hag,  '*  that  so 
fine  a  youth  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  vices  of  other 
people  ;  but  so  it  is  in  this  world,  fair  lady  ;  passing 
through  yonder  wood  I  saw  a  snake  winding  its 
treacherous  way  up  a  tree  into  the  nest  of  the  inno- 
cent wood-pigeon.  Such  things  happen  not  without 
carrying  with  them  their  portentous  meaning." 

*'  You  speak  so  in  parables,  good  woman,"  said 
Lady  Amelia,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  under- 
stand you." 

"  True,  fair  lady,"  said  the  hag,  "  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  were  last  night  in  the  third  house  in  opposi- 
tion ;  can  things  go  well  on  earth  when  that  is  the 
case  ?  it  spoke  of  the  rupture  of  a  marriage,  such  as 
was  intended  to  take  place  between  Sir  Henry  Mont- 
fort  and  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue." 

"   Woman!    who    art   thou?"    exclaimed    Lady 
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Amelia,  "  thus  to  know  all  the  chief  secrets   of  my 
life." 

"  I  was  born  in  a  cloud,"  said  the  hag,  "  and  the 
lightning  was  my  godmother,  and  the  thunder  was 
my  godfather ;  in  the  whirlwind  I  held  my -jubilee, 
and  in  the  roar  of  the  earthquake  was  my  loud  shout 
of  joy  distinguishable.  I  have  in  the  evening  reposed 
on  a  bed  of  roses  in  Arabia's  fields,  and  by  the  rising 
of  the  sun  I  have  wrapped  myself  in  my  mantle  on 
Scotia's  heathery  hills.  To  me  is  the  change  of  climate 
and  of  season  imperceptible;  in  the  damp  of  the  mid- 
night air  I  hold  my  converse  with  the  stars,  and  in 
their  occultations  I  read  the  destiny  of  human 
beings.  Thine  has  been  made  known  to  me  ;  and  I 
have  travelled  far  to  tell  thee  of  thy  danger  and  thy 
enemies.  All  shall  be  made  known  to  thee,  but 
under  the  solemn  promise  of  secrecy.  But  see,  some 
one  approaches ;  I  must,  therefore,  away ;  meet  me 
to-morrow  at  this  time  at  the  corner  of  yonder  wood, 
and  Fitzallan's  doom  shall  be  made  known  to  thee. 
But  into  no  other  ear  than  thine  will  I  whisper  it, 
therefore  come  unattended,  be  punctual,  and  commu- 
nicate to  no  one  what  thou  hast  now  heard,  nor 
mention  this  interview,  all  will  then  be  well  with 
thee." 

The  old  hag  hobbled  away,  leaving  Lady  Amelia 
to  ponder  on  the  strangeness  of  the  character  with 
whom  she  had  been  conversing,  and  her  own  natural 
good  sense  led  her  to  reflect  whether  the  whole  was 
not  intended  as  an  imposition  upon  her  to  effect  some 
ulterior  purpose,  and  to  make  her,  perhaps,  actually 
a  cohiederate  in  some  nefarious  scheme  against  the 
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happiness,  and,  perhaps,  even  against  the  life  of 
Fitzallan.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  lovely 
girl  if  she  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of  her  own 
judgment,  and  not  have  been  led  astray  by  the  shal- 
low artifices  of  an  accomplished  impostor.  But  then 
where  is  the  girl  to  be  found  who,  when  such  an  all 
paramount  subject  as  her  love  and  her  lover  occupies 
her  mind,  will  so  far  belie  her  nature  as  to  sit  coolly 
down  and  enter  into  an  elaborate  calculation  of  the 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  ensue  from  any  act 
which  is  not  exactly  sanctioned  by  her  judgment,  or 
which  is  disowned  by  the  voice  of  prudence.  Pro- 
verbially fertile  as  the  female  mind  is  in  many  points, 
there  is  no  one  in  which  that  fertility  is  more  con- 
spicuously displayed  than  in  the  excuses  which  a 
love-sick  girl  devises  for  certain  parts  of  her  conduct, 
which  have  a  distinct  reference  to  her  lover.  It  was 
very  probable  that  the  hag  had  some  communication 
to  make  to  her  respecting  the  doom  of  Fitzallan,  for 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  lead- 
ing incidents  of  her  life;  therefore,  would  it  not  be 
folly,  would  it  not  be  an  act  of  injustice  towards 
Fitzallan  not  to  attend  to  the  appointment  made  by 
the  hag  ?  And  then,  could  the  joyful  idea  be  resisted  of 
being,  perhaps,  the  instrument  of  his  deliverance,  of 
apprizing  him  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  blow 
against  him  was  to  be  struck,  and  of  the  enemies 
against  whom  he  had  to  contend?  The  very  anticipa- 
tion of  such  a  feeling  to  her  heart,  outweighed  all 
the  cold  dictates  of  a  calculating  prudence  ;  it  was  an 
opportunity  rather  to  be  sought  after  than  avoided, 
andthevery  secrecytowhich  she  was  enjoined  absolved 
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her  from  all  fear  of  an  exposure  in  those  quarters 
where  a  disposition  might  exist  to  censure  her.  Thus 
in  her  own  mind,  the  case  was  settled ;  considering 
the  situation  of  Fitzallan,  it  would  be  actually  repre- 
hensible in  her  not  to  keep  the  appointment  with  the 
hag,  and  Amelia  Fortescue  was  not  the  only  one  of 
many  thousands  of  affectionate  loving  girls  who  have 
argued  themselves  into  a  belief  of  the  rectitude  and 
propriety  of  an  action,  when  a  little,  busy,  officious 
monitor  within  has  been  continually  whispering  a 
contrary  sentiment. 

The  person  whom  the  hag  had  seen  approaching, 
and  on  whose  account  she  had  broken  off  the  con- 
ference, now  came  up  to  the  place  where  Lady  Amelia 
had  parted  with  the  hag,  and  if  nature  may  be  sup- 
posed to  write  a  legible  hand,  on  the  countenance  of 
this  man  was  written  the  characters  of  the  deep,  deli- 
berate villain.  Lady  Amelia  knew  not  how  to  account 
for  it,  but  he  appeared  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  her  with 
an  intensity  perfectly  uncommon  to  the  casual 
stranger,  and  in  some  other  respects,  his  whole  de- 
meanour partook  of  that  freedom  and  rudeness  which 
are  the  designation  of  the  heartless  and  the  unfeeling  ; 
he,  however,  abstained  from  any  personal  annoyance, 
and  Lady  Amelia,  striking  into  a  by-path,  soon  re- 
gained her  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  imprisonment  of  Fitzallan 
was  rendered  as  agreeable  to  him  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  admit.  He  'vas  visited  by  all  the 
leading  families  of  the  town,  who  sympathized  with 
him  under  his  trying  situation,  and  who  so  far  dis- 
credited  the   charge  which  was  brought  against  him, 
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that  if  personal  security  could  have  procured  his  dis- 
charge, his  incarceration  would  have  been  but  mo- 
mentary. In  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  however, 
Fitzallan  never  desponded  ;  he  carried  in  his  own 
breast  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence,  and  a  firm 
reliance  upon  that  providence  which,  although  it  may, 
for  its  own  wise  and  inscrutable  designs,  allow  virtue 
and  innocence  for  a  time  to  be  oppressed,  will  in  the 
end  bring  them  forth,  like  the  ore  purified  in  the 
crucible,  more  bright  and  pure  for  the  fiery  ordeal 
which  they  have  undergone. 

Darkness  leads  to  light,  and  misery  to  joy  ;  it  is 
they  who  are  in  the  light  already  that  have  reason  to 
fear  that  the  darkness  may  come  upon  them  ;  it  is 
they  who  are  basking  in  the  solar  beams  of  happiness 
that  have  to  dread  that  the  night  of  misery  may  over- 
whelm them;  mutation  is  the  great  principle  of  the 
world  ;  the  dust  of  to-day  is  not  the  dust  of  to- 
morrow ;  the  leaf  that  is  in  its  vernal  beauty  to-day, 
is  rotting  on  the  ground  to-morrow;  and  of  all  mu- 
table things,  man  in  iiis  relations  is  the  most  mutable. 
He  rises  in  joy  in  the  morning,  and  his  pillow  at 
night  is  soddened  with  his  tears  ;  the  caresses  of  his 
children  meet  him  when  he  awakes,  and  he  kisses  the 
pallid  lips  of  their  corses  at  night.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  place  in  which  we  are  exempt  from  all 
change,  in  which  the  restless  spirit  that  is  continually 
striving  after  some  new  and  untried  condition,  feels 
itself  at  last  exhausted,  and  quietly  sinks  into  nothing- 
ness and  inanition.  That  place  is  the  grave,  and  it 
is  man's  most  blessed  resting-place. 

Fitzallan  rose  in  the  morning  his  prospects  clouded. 
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a  victim  to  that  most  harassing  of  all  fiends — sus- 
pense, and  looking  in  vain  around  him  for  some  clue 
to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  was 
involved.  He  was  fancying  to  himself  a  picture  of  the 
world  without,  where  liberty  is  the  life  blood  by  which 
it  is  swayed,  and  in  which  all  created  life  finds  its 
happiness.  He  was  looking  to  the  bars  of  his  prison, 
and  envying  the  httle  bird  that  hopped  about  at 
liberty  almost  in  mockery  of  the  human  prisoner, 
when  the  door  of  his  cell  was  opened  and  his  well- 
known  mysterious  friend  entered,  leading  by  the  hand 
a  female  whom  Fitzallan  immediately  recognised  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Arnfeld,  and  who  no  sooner  saw 
him,  than,  swayed  by  the  impetuosity  of  her  feelings, 
she  rushed  towards  him,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Fitzallan 
still  supported  the  afflicted  girl,  but  as  yet  no  word 
was  spoken  ;  words  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
intensity  of  feeling,  but  cool,  calm,  and  collected  stood 
the  stranger  'ike  some  indifferent  spectator  of  a  scene 
in  which  no  leoling  of  his  heart  was  interested. 

"  And,"  exclaimed  Maria  at  last,  raising  her 
head,  and  looking  Fitzallan  in  the  face  with  all  the 
persuasive  ard  agonized  expression  of  a  bursting 
heart,  "  and  iw  it  then  on  my  account  that  my  greatest 
benefactor  is  doomed  to  endure  horrors  like  to 
these?'* 

"  I  knew  the  hour  would  come,  Maria,"  said  Fitz- 
allan, "  when  my  innocence  would  be  made  mani- 
fest :i  but,  tell  me,  what  is  the  purport  of  your  visit?" 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  stranger,  approaching 
Fitzallan,   and   taking    him    cordially  by  the    hand, 
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"  though  austerity  may  sit  upon  my  countenance,  I 
trust  humanity  is  resident  in  my  heart.  If  vice  had 
brought  you  to  this  condition  I  might  probably  have 
left  you  to  abide  the  consequences  of  your  indiscre- 
tion ;  but  we  are  now  come  to  liberate  you,  and  from 
this  moment  you  are  free." 

"  Yes,  Fitzallan,"  exclaimed  Maria,  "  let  me  be 
your  conductor  from  this  horrid  place  ;  deep  as  I 
may  have  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  I  will 
still  show  it  that  my  heart  is  not  devoid  of  gratitude  ; 
on  my  account  have  you  suffered,  on  the  account  of 
her,  who,  but  for  your  generous  and  disinterested 
assistance  might  have  perished  in  the  streets ;  and 
could  I  live  and  know  that  my  benefactor  was  suffer- 
ing for  me? — come — come — follow  me — let  me  see 
you  at  liberty,  and  then  I  will  return  to  my  solitude, 
for  we  may,  perhaps,  never  meet  again," 

"  This  is  no  place  for  explanation,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  another  and  more  suitable  opportunity 
will  present  itself.  Maria,  you  remember  my  in- 
junction." 

**  I  do ;  my — "  said  Maria,  but  she  suddenly  checked 
herself,  as  if  she  had  inadvertently  committed  herself, 
and  with  an  evident  degree  of  embarrassment,  she 
said,  "  I  will  most  punctually  fulfil  it." 

'•  The  purport  of  your  visit  here,  then,  is  now  fulfilled," 
said  the  stranger  to  Maria  ; "  the  liberty  of  Mr.  Fitzallan 
depended  upon  the  proof  of  your  being  in  existence  ; 
such  proof  has  been  given  to  the  proper  authorities, 
the  necessary  sureties  have  been  entered  into  for  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Fitzallan  to  any  further  charge  which 
may  be  brought  against  him,  and  the  doors  of  the 
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prison  are  open  to  him  ;    why  then  delay  our  de- 
parture ?" 

Maria,  during  this  short  speech  of  the  stranger, 
stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  firmly  upon  Fitzallan,  as  if 
some  great  and  overpowering  thought  were  working 
in  her  mind  to  which  she  dared  not  give  vent,  but 
the  intensity  of  which  produced  an  agitation  in  all 
her  movements,  as  if  for  a  lime  her  reason  were  dis- 
ordered, and  no  settled  impulse  had  any  power  over 
her  actions.  Going  up  to  Fitzallan  with  all  the 
affectionate  softness  which  renders  woman  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  man,  and  taking  hold  of  his  wounded 
arm  she  said,  "  And  this  too  was  the  act  of  my 
father?  to  his  child's  saviour!  can  you,  will  you  ever 
forgive  him  ?  He  is  still  my  father,  though  he  has 
cast  me  from  him  ;  and  I — oh  God  ! — what  have  I 
done !  I  have  driven  him  a  maniac  upon  the  world, 
to  be  the  destroyer  of  my  benefactor,  to  die  himself 
the  death  of  the  criminal." 

**  No  more  !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  taking  Maria 
by  the  arm  ;  "  this  conduct  is  wholly  contrary  to  that 
which  you  promised  me,  and  to  which  I  positively 
enjoined  you  on  condition  of  your  accompanying  me. 
To  you,  Mr.  Fitzallan,  I  am  intrusted  to  deliver  this 
letter;  having  perused  the  contents  of  it,  it  is  at  your 
option  to  regulate  your  conduct  according  to  the  in- 
structions contained  in  it." 

"  And  am  I  not,"  said  Fitzallan,  *'  to  be  allowed 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  individual  to  whom  I 
am  ii'.debted  for  this  most  essential  piece  of  service?" 

"  It  is  of  little  import,"  said  the  stranger,  '*  to 
know  from  what  hand  a  benefit  is  received  ;  on  liic 
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contrary,  in  this  world,  we  are  prone  to  prize  a 
benefit  which  comes  firom  an  unknown  hand  more 
highly  than  one  that  comes  from  a  known  one.  It 
becomes  no  one  to  institute  a  scrutiny  into  the  rela- 
tions and  circumstances  of  the  individual  who  in  the 
hour  of  distress  and  danger  may  step  forward  to  offer 
us  the  helping  hand  ;  let  it  be  sufficient  for  you  to  know 
that  the  necessary  assistance  has  been  given  to  you, 
and  with  the  utmost  expedition  which  circumstances 
would  admit  of;  at  present  seek  to  know  no  more ; 
the  carriage  of  the  Earl  of  Glencoe  is  waiting  at  the 
door  to  convey  you  to  his  house,  and  having  per- 
formed one  solemn  duty  which  is  now  incumbent 
upon  you,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  you  in  another 
quarter." 

"  And  may  I  not,  Maria,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  be  in- 
formed of  your  retreat,  in  case  I  should  have  any 
welcome  intelligence  to  communicate  to  you  ?" 

"  Take  this  assurance  with  you,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  that  the  daughter  of  Major  Ariifeld  is  in  excellent 
hands,  and  that  measures  are  now  taking  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  in  that  quarter  where  it  is  the  most 
desirable." 

Maria  and  Fitzallan  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
each  other ;  and  the  stranger,  on  parting  with  the 
latter  at  the  door,  said,  ''  The  mystery  with  which 
you  are  now  surrounded  is  fast  dispelling ;  be  firm, 
and  hasten  to  your  mother  with  all  possible  speed." 

As  the  stranger  reported,  Fit/,allan  found  the 
carriage  of  the  Earl  ready  to  receive  him,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  he  found  himself  the  inmate  of  the 
house  in  which  resided  the  object  dearest  to  him  on 
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earth,  and  by  whom  he  hoped  to  be  received  with  all 
the  ardour  and  fervency  of  a  deeply -rooted  passion. 
On  his  entering  the  room  in  which  the  Earl  and  the 
Countess  were  sitting,  his  eye,  as  if  almost  involun- 
tarily, wandered  about  in  search  of  the  object  which 
it  wished  the  most  to  see,  but  one  half  hour  elapsed, 
and  another,  and  no  Amelia  made  her  appearance. 
Was  this  to  be  attributed  to  her  ignorance  of  his 
being  in  the  house,  or  to  any  repugnance  on  her  part 
to  meet  him  after  the  degraded  situation  in  which  he 
had  been  lately  placed?  The  latter,  indeed,  was  a 
surmise  which  would  not  have  entered,  perhaps,  into 
any  other  head  but  that  of  a  lover,  it  having  been 
determined  since  the  days  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  even 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  deluge,  that  a  lover's 
head  is  the  magazine  of  the  most  discordant  and 
heterogeneous  subjects  which  can  possibly  be  amal- 
gamated in  any  other  natural  substance  that  can  be 
found  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  was  a  thought 
unworthy  of  the  mind  of  Fitzallan,  and  certainly  it 
was  a  thought  which  he  never  would  have  hazarded 
iiad  he  possessed  any  real  knowledge  of  the  heart 
and  disposition  of  the  individual  to  whom  he  attri- 
buted such  an  illiberal  act.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other peculiarity  which  belongs  to  a  lover,  and  which 
is  as  distinct  in  his  nature  as  any  of  the  fixed  habits 
in  any  other  biped  or  quadruped,  which  is,  that 
although  the  name  of  his  beloved  is  constantly  qui- 
vering on  his  to  gue,  though  he  teehs  a  craving  dis- 
position to  pronounce  it  on  every  occasion  where  an 
opportunity  is  aflforded  him,  though  he  would  throw 
his  arms  around  every  one  in   gratitude  whose  lips 
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pronounced  it  for  him,  yet  he  no  sooner  attempts  to 
pronounce  it  himself  than  he  ieels  himself,  as  it  were, 
suddenly  choked  ;  a  kind  of  globus  hystericus  comes 
over  him,  and  although  the  name  arrives  a  hundred 
times  at  the  very  tip  of  the  tongue,  some  unknown 
power  seems  to  draw  it  back,  and  thus  a  contest  is 
established  which  ends  at  last  in  the  lover  making  of 
himself  a  consummate  fool.  Etiquette  required  that 
Fitzallan  should  inquire  after  the  health  of  every 
member  of  the  family,  beginning  at  the  head  or  pa- 
triarch of  it,  and  gradually  descending  to  Pompey, 
the  favourite  poodle,  or  to  Grimalkin,  that  lies  purr- 
ing on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  or,  even  to  our  quon- 
dam acquaintance  Peter,  the  Katerfelto  imp.  He 
had,  consistently  with  that  etiquette,  inquired  and 
hoped  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  both  in  good 
health,  and  having  been  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  next  in  succession  of  inquiry  was  Lady  Amelia; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  account  for  it,  Lady  Amelia 
might  have  been  suffering  under  all  the  diseases  inci- 
dental to  humanity,  not  excluding  the  most  redoubt- 
able of  all,  the  cholera  morbus,  and  cur  worthy  hero, 
from  the  force  of  any  inquiry  that  he  made,  would 
have  remained  in  total  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  but  of  its  comparative  mildness  or 
virulence.  The  truth  must  be  told,  he  made  no  in- 
quiry at  all,  he  did  not  even  mention  her  name,  and 
the  conversation  having  digressed  inlo  every  possible 
ramification,  from  the  favours  which  are  showered 
upon  bastards  from  the  banks  of  Jordan  at  a  certain 
royal  court  in  Europe,  to  the  extreme  delight  which 
the  sovereign  of  that  court  must  have  experienced  in 
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having  his  left  cheek  slobbered  over  at  his  coronation 
by  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  snuffy,  stinking-breathed 
peers;  then  diverging  into  Lord  Brougham's  reform 
bill,  and  Mr.  Hunt's  blacking;  into  Mr.  Leggett's 
prosecutions  for  taxes  to  enable  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  vote  away  their  hundred  and  their 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  senseless  splendour  of  royalty,  which,  as  our  neigh- 
bours the  French  would  say,  is  beginning  to  be  in 
mauvaise  odeur  wherever  it  is  known.  These,  and 
other  such  common-place  topics  might,  and  did  en- 
gross the  attention  of  the  familiars  of  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Glencoe,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  new  turn  was 
given  to  the  conversation  by  an  exclamation  of  the 
Countess  to  the  following  effect :  *'  It  is  time  for 
Amelia  to  be  at  home,  it  is  not  her  general  custom 
to  extend  her  walks  so  far.'* 

**  Perhaps,"  said  the  Earl,  "  she  has  visited  some 
of  her  friends  in  the  town ;  if  so,  we  need  not  look  for 
her  much  before  dinner  time." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  Countess,  "  that  she  is 
gone  into  the  town  at  all,  fur  she  was  observed  to 
direct  her  walk  towards  the  fields." 

*'  Then,"  said  the  Earl,  "  it  is  most  probable  that 
she  may  have  fallen  in  with  some  of  her  associates, 
and  the  weather  being  so  inviting,  they  may  have 
extended  their  rambles  further  than  usual." 

The  Countess  resumed  her  work,  and  the  Ear' 
and  Fitzallan  conversed  on  the  difference  between 
the  London  University  and  theUniversity  of  London — 
between  a  common-council-man  and  a  man  of  com- 
mon council — between  a  horse-chestnut  and  achestnut- 
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horse — between  a  House  of  Commons  and  a  common 
house — and  on  these  subjects  being  exhausted,  the 
Countess  laid  down  her  work,  looked  out  at  the  win- 
dow, and  exclaimed,  "  I  really  begin  to  feel  uneasy 
at  this  protracted  absence  of  Amelia ;  1  hope  no 
accident  has  befallen  her." 

*'  With  your  permission,  my  Lady,"  said  Fitzallan, 
•'  I  will  go  in  search  of  Lady  Amelia." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  the  Earl,  "  should  you 
annoy  yourself  with  such  unnecessary  fears?" 

"  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,"  said  the 
Countess,  "  but  I  have  had  a  presentiment  weighing 
very  heavily  during  the  whole  of  the  morning  on  my 
mind,  that  something  disastrous  will  occur." 

"  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  "  whenever 
you  females  are  afflicted  with  low  spirits,  or  what  we 
vulgarly  term  the  blue  devils,  you  clothe  everything 
in  a  black  and  disheartening  colour  ;  if  the  cock 
crows  three  times  successively,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  next  post  will  bring  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  some  member  of  the  family;  if  the  cat  sits  with 
its  back  to  the  fire,  intelligence  should  be  sent  imme- 
diately to  all  the  fire-engines,  for  some  dreadful  con- 
flagration is  at  hand  ;  therefore,  because  our  daughter 
has  protracted  her  walk  rather  longer  than  usual,  a 
presentiment  immediately  springs  up,  that  she  has 
either  tumbled  into  a  ditch,  or,  that  her  clothes  have 
caught  in  a  hedge  and  that  she  cannot  extricate  herself 
until  some  one  comes  to  her  assistance.  By-the-by, 
Mr.  Fitzallan,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  intention 
of  the  ministers  of  making  one  of  the  Jordan  illegiti- 
mates a  Bishop  ?" 
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"  The  Church,  hke  all  other  things,  my  Lord," 
said  Fitzallan,  "  wants  repairs." 

"  And  reform  also,''  said  the  Earl. 

"  Certainly,  my  Lord,'  said  Fitzallan,  "  the  only 
difference  is,  that  that  which  is  repaired  is  not  always 
reformed.'* 

"  I  should,  therefore,  prefer  the  latter,"  said  the 
Earl  ;  "  but  there  was  a  time  when  character,  learn- 
ing-, and  talents  went  to  form  a  Bishop,  but  in  our 
accommodating  times  these  requisites  appear  not  to 
be  taken  into  the  account  at  all ;  for  my  part,  1 
have  been  long  studying  to  discover  the  utility  of  a 
Bishop,  but  1  have  always  found  myself  as  far  from 
the  discovery  as  Parry  has  proved  himself  from  the 
discovery  of  the  north-western  passage." 

"  Mr.  Fitzallan  !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  "  do 
let  us  leave  the  Bishops  till  another  time  ;  over  your 
wine  after  dinner  you  may  discuss  their  utility  as  long 
as  you  please,  but  I  will  accept  of  your  offer  ;  do  go 
and  see  if  you  can  find  my  daughter." 

Fitzallan  required  no  second  invitation,  and  having 
been  informed  of  the  route  which  Lady  Amelia  was 
supposed  to  have  taken,  he  went  forth  on  his  journey 
of  discovery.  But  from  whom  was  he  to  obtain  any 
information  respecting  the  object  of  his  search?  He 
saw  several  labourers  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  of  all 
of  them  he  inquired  if  they  had  seen  a  lady  wander- 
ing about,  no  matter  in  what  kind  of  mood,  whether 
melancholy  or  sportive,  but  to  all  his  inquiries  he  re- 
ceived a  positive  negative  ;  one  of  them  staring  in  his 
face  with  all  the  vacancy  of  the  uneducated  mind 
under   the    immediate    influence    of    astonishment ; 
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another,  looking  upon  him  almost  as  a  simpleton  for 
putting  such  a  question  to  a  labouring  clodpole,  as 
if  he  had  any  business  to  interest  himself  about  the 
actions  of  a  capricious  and  flighty  girl  ;  and  a  third 
acted  up  to  the  character  which  has  been  long  pecu- 
liar to  the  English  labourer,  and  which  by  a  certain 
French  traveller,  who  pretends  to  know  more  of 
England  and  of  Englishmen  than  the  English  them- 
selves, has  been  adduced  as  a  positive  effect  of  their 
political  constitution,  and  which  consists  in  that  exhi- 
bition of  independence  which  entitles  an  inferior  to 
tell  his  superior  to  betake  himself  off  to  the  devil  at 
once  rather  than  trouble  him  with  his  importunities ; 
from  all  which  circumstances  it  was  evident  to  Fitz- 
allan  that  his  chances  were  as  great  of  obtaining  the 
desired  information  from  some  of  the  trees  that  skirted 
the  road,  as  from  any  of  the  human  bipeds  whom  he 
had  as  yet  accosted.  Not  more  rejoiced,  however, 
was  Columbus  when  he  saw  the  sea-weed  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  as  being  indicative  of  the 
land  to  which  he  was  approaching,  than  was  Fitz- 
allan  when  he  espied  a  neckerchief  lying  on  the 
ground  which  he  knew  to  belong  to  the  object  of  his 
search.  This  circumstance  convinced  him  that  he 
was  in  the  right  track  ;  but  after  journeying  a  mile 
further,  and  venturing  to  make  an  inquiry  of  a  female 
peasant  who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  her  cottage 
in  all  the  listlessness  of  habitual  idleness,  and  receiv- 
ing from  her  an  answer  very  similar  to  those  received 
from  the  labourers,  he  began  to  despair  of  succeeding 
in  his  search,  for  the  distance  from  the  town  was 
now  great,  and  much  greater,  he  was  convinced,  than 
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Lady  Amelia  would  think  of  extending  her  walk, 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  the  amusement.  He, 
therefore,  retraced  his  steps,  hoping,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  Earl's,  to  find  the  beautiful  wanderer  safe  at 
home.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed  ;  no 
tidings  whatever  had  been  heard  of  the  fugitive  ;  not 
one  of  her  acquaintance,  not  even  Julia  Manners,  had 
even  seen  her,  and,  therefore,  the  anxiety  of  her  pa- 
rents was  scarcely  endurable,  fearing  that  some  un- 
toward accident  might  have  happened  to  her,  and 
that  she  had  not  the  means  of  conveying  to  them  the 
necessary  intelligence.  The  dinner  hour  came,  and 
the  sun  drew  near  his  setting,  but  still  no  signs  nor 
intelligence  of  the  fugitive  could  be  obtained.  Emis- 
saries were  sent  in  every  direction,  but  like  the 
messengers  of  Job,  one  returned  after  the  other,  each 
bringing  the  same  disastrous  intelligence,  that  no 
traces  of  her  whatever  could  be  discovered.  The 
night  came  on,  and  every  minute  increased  the  dis- 
traction of  the  whole  family.  Not  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility appeared  to  exist  of  obtaining  the  most  distant 
clue  respecting  her  fate  ;  and  under  the  supposition 
that  she  had  not  a  personal  enemy  in  the  world,  the 
suspicion  gained  ground,  that  an  accident  of  a  serious 
if  not  of  a  fatal  nature,  had  happened  to  her,  and 
several  days  might  elapse  before  the  full  extent  of  it 
could  be  ascertained. 

We  believe  that  it  does  not  require  the  penetrative 
pvvers  of  a  Plato  or  an  Aristotle  to  discover  that  the 
weakest  heads  are  generally  the  most  credulous  ;  and 
thence  it  follows,  that  as  love  is  a  weakness,  and  a 
very  great  weakness  too,  the  girl  who  is  the  greatest 
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slave  to  that  weakness  must,  consequently,  be  the 
greatest  slave  to  credulity.  To  say  that  a  girl  in  love 
is  not  credulous,  particularly  on  one  point,  in  which 
it  sometimes  happens  that  no  one  entertains  the  same 
opinion  as  herself,  would  be  tantamount  to  saying, 
that  a  love  of  poverty  had  been  discovered  in  a 
Bishop,  or  the  love  of  a  Bishop  in  a  Methodist. 
Lady  Amelia  was  in  love,  and  therefore  she  was  cre- 
dulous, and  the  appointment  which  the  old  hag  had 
made  with  her  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been 
kept  by  her  had  not  her  curiosity  been  strongly  ex- 
cited to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  certain  things 
which  could  not  be  known  by  the  usual  mode  of  in- 
quiry, and  which,  having  a  decided  reference  to  one 
particular  individual,  was  with  her  of  paramount 
interest.  The  thought  of  being  the  instrument  of  his 
liberation  accelerated  the  beating  of  her  pulse  ;  it 
heightened  the  bloom  of  her  cheek,  and  added  to  the 
brilliance  of  her  eye  ;  and  with  that  thought  having 
the  ascendency  in  her  head,  how  could  it  in  common 
conscience  be  expected  that  she  was  to  think  of  any 
little  impropriety  or  of  risk  that  might  be  attached  to 
the  step  which  she  was  about  to  take?  No  one  but 
the  most  cold-blooded,  antiquated  maid,  rr  some  old 
wrinkled  nun  in  her  cheerless  cell,  in  which  the  sound 
of  a  man's  voice  is  never  supposed  to  enter,  could  ever 
have  attributed  such  an  extraordinary  mode  of  action 
to  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  that  girl  acting  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  a  passion  which  has  made  the 
whole  human  race  commit  a  greater  number  of  follies 
and  stupidities  than  all  the  other  passions  combined 
which  are  identified  with  their  nature. 
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The  ha<i,'  was  punctual  to  the  hour  of  her  appoint- 
ment, and  so  was  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue.  The  hag 
declared  herself  perfectly  ready  to  open  the  book  of 
futurity  to  her,  and  Lady  Amelia  was  also,  on  her 
side,  perfectly  ready  to  read  therein,  or  to  have  read 
to  her,  whatever  concerned  her  or  any  other  person 
in  whom  she  was  interested.  Previously,  however, 
to  the  particular  page  being  exhibited  in  which  her 
future  destiny  was  written,  either  in  sombre  or  in  bril- 
liant colours,  it  was  necessary  that  certain  forms  and 
ceremonies  should  be  gone  through,  otherwise,  the 
charm  would  not  be  complete,  and,  consequently, 
the  very  point  on  which  she  wished  to  acquire  the 
fullest  and  most  explicit  information,  might  be  so 
blurred  and  blotted  over  that  the  characters  could 
not  be  distinguished,  and  all  the  pains  and  labour  go 
for  nothing.  Lady  Amelia  had  heard,  or  she  had 
read,  that  a  hag  or  a  witch  without  a  charm  was  as 
rarely  to  be  found  as  a  physician  without  his  prt:- 
scription  ;  and,  therefore,  she  listened  very  attentively 
to  whatever  the  hag  pronounced,  making  the  neces- 
sary responses,  as  directed,  with  the  same  fervour  that 
all  good  and  genuine  christians  respond  to  the  Deca- 
logue, at  the  same  time  that  many  of  them  are  pon- 
dering in  their  hearts  in  what  nianner  they  can  most 
easily  infringe  one  of  them.  And  the  hag  informed 
her  that  she  had  that  morning  collected  in  the  fields 
certain  salutary  herbs  whilst  the  dew  was  yet  on 
them,  that  she  had  watched  (heir  decoction  for  three 
hours,  until  all  their  virtue  was  extracted,  and  that 
she  had  thence  distilled  an  essence,  which  by  its 
efficacy  gave  to  mortals  the  superhuman  power  of 
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looking  into  the  mysterious  womb  of  the  future,  and 
of  making  known  to  them  their  secret  enemies,  their 
planji,  designs,  and  machinations.  The  man  who 
sends  for  a  physician  and  will  not  adhere  to  his  pre- 
scription, is  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  never  sent  for 
him  at  all.  The  love-sick  girl  who  applies  to  the 
sorcerer,  the  fortune-teller,  or  the  gypsy,  and  will  not 
implicitly  follow  the  directions  which  are  laid  down 
for  her.  has  she  not  herself  to  blame  if  she  has  not 
revealed  to  her  the  year,  and  the  month,  and  the  day, 
in  which  she  is  to  be  made  the  happiest  of  women, 
which  happiness,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
evaporates  before  the  year  has  expired?  Would  not 
Lady  Amelia  have  taken  to  herself  a  great  share  of 
blame,  if  by  any  obstinate  or  perverse  departure  from 
the  injunctions  of  the  hag  she  had  been  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  means  of  liberating  Fitzallan,  and  of 
knowing  the  names,  condition,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation of  those  individuals  who  had  opened  such  a 
masked  battery  upon  him,  and  blown  him  away  from 
her  into  the  cheerless  solitude  of  a  prison?  It  was  for 
the  very  purpose  of  knowing  such  things  as  no  one 
else  could  or  would  tell  her,  that  she  had,  perhaps, 
tor  the  first  time,  practised  a  deception  on  her  parents ; 
not  that  we  are  by  any  means  ignorant  that  a  girl  is 
no  sooner  in  love  than  her  whole  life  is  a  tissue  of 
deception,  and  that  rather  than  undeceive  herself,  she 
would  deceive  the  whole  world.  Could  it  then  be 
rationally  expected  of  Lady  Amelia,  in  love  as  we 
know  her  to  be,  that  she  should  enter  into  any  dis- 
quisition or  examination  of  the  effect  which  was  to 
ensue  from  religiously  following  this  or  that  injunc- 
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tion  of  tlie  hag-,  although  at  the  time  each  might 
appear  to  her  as  having  as  Httle  reference  to  the  point 
in  question,  as  the  tom-fooleries  which  are  enacted  at 
a  coronation  have  to  do  with  the  political  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  or  the  alleviation  of  the  leviathan 
load  of  taxes  which  is  hurrying  the  English  people  to 
rebellion?  We  repeat  it,  apologetically,  that  it  could 
not  be  expected  of  Lady  Amelia  that  she  should  tes- 
tify any  objection  to  the  performance  of  all  the  rites 
prescribed  for  her,  for  a  dissent  to  any  particular  one 
might  have  broken  the  whole  charm,  and  then,  like 
the  lawyers  when  they  have  purposely  made  a  mis- 
take, the  whole  proceedings  would  have  to  commence 
de  novo.  The  hag  assured  her  dupe  that  above  all 
things  a  clear  vision  was  indispensable  for  all  those 
who  had  a  wish  to  pry  into  futurity  ;  in  which  asser- 
tion we  most  fully  coincide  with  the  worthy  lady, 
and  as  it  was  not  possible  for  Lady  Amelia  to  dissent 
to  such  a  self-evident  proposition,  the  means  by 
which  that  clearness  of  vision  was  to  be  obtained 
were  not  to  be  objected  to,  however  preposterous  and 
unconscionable  they  might  appear.  To  endow  Lady 
Amelia,  however,  with  this  indispensable  requisite, 
nothing  further  was  required  from  her  than  to  drink 
ninety-nine  drops  (a  hundred  would  be  too  much)  of 
the  essence  she  had  extracted  from  the  herbs,  which 
quantity  she  said  was  contained  in  the  phial  which 
she  had  then  in  her  hand,  and  before  and  after  the 
drinking  of  which  the  name  of  her  beloved  was  to  be 
])ronouuced  three  times,  with  her  face  towards  the 
quarter  where  he  was  then  supposed  to  reside.  This 
injunction   was    unhesitatingly  and  punctually   per- 
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formed,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  dizziness  came 
over  her,  and  the  clearness  of  vision  which  was  to  be 
bestowed  upon  her,  ended  in  her  not  being  able  to 
see  at  all  ;  for  instead  of  having  a  peep  into  futurity, 
and  seeing  what  the  imps  of  mischief  were  plotting 
against  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and  against 
Fitzallan  in  particular  as  a  member  of  the  biped 
herd,  she  fell  into  a  state  resembling  death,  bereft  of 
all  consciousness  and  signs  of  life.  What  she  saw 
in  that  temporary  abstraction  from  the  world,  whether 
a  partial  glimpse  was  afforded  her  of  that  beatitude 
which  souls  like  hers  are  promised  at  one  time  to 
enjoy,  is  not  now  to  be  disclosed,  but  when  life  re- 
turned she  found  herself  in  a  miserable  room,  every 
object  of  which  betokened  misery  and  wretchedness. 
Her  feelings  at  this  moment  were  of  that  agonizing 
nature,  that  she  could  never  think  of  them  in  after 
years  without  a  shudder.  She  rushed  towards  the 
door  expecting  to  be  able  to  make  her  escape,  but  it 
was  securely  fastened.  She  cried  out  for  help,  but 
no  one  answered  her  call.  The  window  of  her  apart- 
ment was  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground,  as  to 
preclude  all  attempt  at  an  examination  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  much  less  at  an  escape.  Despair 
seized  upon  her,  and  the  dread  of  what  was  to  come 
drove  her  almost  to  distraction.  By  whom  was  she 
brought  thither?  and  for  what  purpose  ?  These  were 
questions  which  in  the  flurry  of  the  moment  she  put 
to  herself,  but  which  she  found  it  impossible  to  an- 
swer. She  knew  not  any  one  whom  she  had  offended, 
or  whose  interests  could  be  promoted  either  by  her 
imprisonment    or    her    death,    but   in    her    present 
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distracted  state  of  mind  she  could  not  arrive  at  any 
rational  conclusion,  for  the  more  she  attempted  to 
investigate  the  cause  and  origin  of  her  present  condi- 
tion, the  more  she  found  herself  bewildered  and 
entangled  in  a  maze  of  conjecture,  without  the 
slightest  clue  to  an  outlet.  To  every  noise,  however 
low  and  distant,  she  listened  with  all  the  intensity  of 
feeling  stretched  to  its  utmost  power,  but  it  died  away 
and  left  her  alone  in  her  solitude.  There  are  periods 
in  the  life  of  every  human  being  when  minutes  are 
hours,  and  hours  appear  as  if  extended  to  an  eternity, 
to  which  no  end  is  affixed,  for  at  the  expiration  of 
that  hour,  all  wishes,  all  desires,  all  the  most  san- 
guine creations  of  the  enthusiastic  brain  are  to  burst 
into  reality,  and  one  unbounded  scene  of  happiness 
encircle  the  future  life.  One  moment  and  another 
and  another  passed,  and  still  the  same  dread  silence 
was  around  her.  She  appeared  to  herself  immured 
a  living  form,  to  dwindle  and  to  die  as  if  she  were 
the  last  on  earth,  unnoticed  and  unmourned.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard,  not  one  cheering  whisper  of  a 
being  of  her  own  nature  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
scene  ;  dispirited,  broken-hearted,  her  whole  feelings 
stretched  on  the  rack,  she  threw  herself  on  a  miserable 
truckle  bed  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  a  flood  of  tears  gave  her  a  momentary  respite 
to  her  woes. 

It  was  in  the  drawing-room  of  Adeline  Gordon 
that  Monckton,  Sir  Henry  Montfort,  and  herself  were 
sitting  in  close  conversation,  as  if  the  weight  of  an 
empire  hung  upon  their  deliberations,  when  a  note 
was  delivered  to  Monckton,  who  after  having  perused 
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it,  stamped  the  ground  with  his  foot  in  all  the  ful- 
ness of  his  anger,  and  throwing  it  on  the  table,  ex- 
claimed, "  My  curses  light  on  the  head  of  those  who 
have  brought  about  this  catastrophe  !  one  part  of 
our  plan  has  failed,  Fitzallan  is  at  liberty,  and  his 
liberation  has  been  effected  by — but  I  will  not  men- 
tion his  name,  who  from  some  charnel-house  has 
brought  forth  again  into  existence  one  that  I  hoped 
was  mouldering  there,  never  to  tread  this  earth 
again." 

"  I  rejoice  in  his  liberation,"  said  Adeline,  '*  only 
that  I  wish  it  had  been  protracted  for  a  certain  period, 
until  our  plans  had  risen  to  maturity;  you  know  well 
that  it  was  a  condition  stipulated  by  me  that  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  should  be  injured." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Monckton,  "  and  I  now  perceive 
that  I  have  been  made  a  despicable  tool  of  to  promote 
the  designs  of  others  ;  but  then  to  reflect  that  the 
object  ^whom  I  most  dreaded  has  been  brought 
forward  to  substantiate  his  innocence,  and  that 
object  under  the  control  and  command  of  my  own 
father !" 

"  Your  own  father !"  ejaculated  AdeHne,  "  how 
came  he  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  incarceration  of 
Fitzallan '?  and  what  possible  interest  can  he  feel  in 
the  fate  of  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  so  as  to  induce 
him  to  take  the  precipitate  step  of  hurrying  to  effect 
his  liberation?" 

"  You  might  as  well  ask  Beelzebub  himself  to 
answer  those  questions  as  myself,"  said  Monckton, 
•'  for  if  I  could  answer  them,  I  should  be  able  to 
account  for  many  things  which  are  now  to  me  in- 
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volved  ill  mystery.  And  then  to  bring  that  Maria 
Arnfeld  with  him,  whose  nonappearance  was  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  against  Fitzallan." 

"  It  is  a  great  misfortune,"  said  Sir  Henry,  '*  that 
persons  of  our  rank  are  to  be  subject  to  a  system  of 
annoyance  from  such  low-bred  people.  But  you 
have  the  means  of  revenge  in  your  own  hands  ; 
punish  the  daughter  by  punishing  the  father  ;  he 
must  be  somewhere  on  the  earth,  and  if  you  could 
find  him,  you  could  soon  put  him  into  the  place 
lately  occupied  by  Fitzallan." 

"  But  I  have  received  from  my  father,"  said 
Monckton,  "the  most  peremptory  commands,  on  pain 
of  being  disinherited,  to  leave  the  town  within  forty- 
eight  hours." 

"  But  the  family  estates  ere  entailed,  are  they  not?" 
asked  Sir  Henry. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not,"  said  Monckton, 
"  or  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  telling  my 
father  that  I  shall  fix  my  residence  wherever  my  fancy 
suits  me.  However,  I  have  returned  an  evasive 
answer,  saying,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  arrange 
my  affairs  in  the  given  time,  therefore,  a  further  period 
must  be  allowed  me  ;  and  I  hope  in  the  interim  to 
see  our  plans  crowned  with  success  ;  at  all  events.  Sir 
Henry,  I  think  Lady  Amelia  will  be  soon  within 
your  power." 

"  It  will  be  the  first  time,"  said  Adeline,  "  that 
the  old  Hecate  was  ever  foiled  in  her  plans,  if  she 
fail  in  this.  Have  you  your  carriage  in  readiness, 
Sir  Henry?" 

"  The    horses    have    been    harnessed    these   six 
x2 
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hours,"  answered  Sir  Henry.  "  I  am  surprised  we 
have  not  received  some  intelligence  before  now." 

"  It  is  a  business,"  said  Adeline,  "  that  requires 
the  utmost  caution  ;  consider  the  consequences  if 
detection  were  to  ensue." 

"  It  was  agreed,"  said  Monckton,  "  that  Rogerson 
was  not  to  be  here  before  night  had  set  in.  We 
must  not  look  for  him  yet  for  an  hour.  I  hope,  Sir 
Henry,  your  courage  will  not  fail  you." 

"  Consider  the  prize  I  shall  win,"  said  Sir  Henry  ; 
"  and  then  to  talk  of  my  courage  failing,  it  is  almost 
ridiculous  to  suppose  it." 

"  You  will  find  her,  I  make  no  doubt,"  said 
Monckton,  "  at  first  a  little  squeamish,  and  she  may, 
perhaps,  give  herself  a  hundred  airs  and  graces,  and 
call  you  a  villain,  and  threaten  to  stab  herself  with 
the  carving  fork,  or  to  drink  a  pint  of  prussic  acid  ; 
but  you  will  find  them  to  be  all  words;  the  heavier 
the  storm,  the  sooner  it  is  over.  Consider  too,  that 
you  are  only  taking  possession  of  that  which  in  reality 
belongs  to  you.  The  girl  was  always  regarded  as 
yours,  and  the  best  method  to  bring  such  fickle  jades 
to  their  proper  senses  is  to  show  them  that  you  will 
not  be  made  a  fool  of." 

"  You  appear,  Mr.  Monckton,"  said  Adeline,  "  to 
De  a  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  our  sex  ;  but  you 
have  been  studying  in  a  bad  school,  or  you  are,  per- 
haps, like  the  stupid  labourer,  who  being  set  to  weed 
a  parterre  of  flowers,  pulled  up  the  flowers  and  left 
the  weeds  to  grow.  Your  females  have  been  all 
weeds." 

*'  With  the  exception   of  one,"  said   Monckton, 
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"  you  may,  perhaps,  not  be  far  wrong  in  your  conjec- 
tures ;  but  you  must  allow  that  a  little  instruction  to 
Sir  Henry,  in  the  part  which  he  will  soon  have  to 
act,  cannot  but  be  received  on  his  side  with  a  very 
grateful  sense  for  the  service  done  him." 

"  Considering  that  the  instruction  comes  from  so 
able  a  preceptor,"  said  Adeline,  "  he  ought  indeed  to 
be  grateful ;  but  it  is  high  time  we  heard  something 
of  Rogerson  ;  it  is  now  nearly  dark.  How  great 
will  be  the  surprise  of  Fitzallan  to-m.orrow  when 
he  visits  the  nest  and  finds  the  dove  to  be  flown 
away !" 

"  And  gone  no  one  knows  whither,"  said 
Monckton. 

"  And  never  to  return,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  We  shall  see  him  moping  about,"  said  Adeline, 
"  and  with  a  woe-begone  visage  asking  every  one. 
Have  you  seen  my  love?" 

*'  Or  we  shall  hear  him  chanting  the  woful  ditty," 
said  Monckton,  "  Whither  my  love,  whither  art  thou 
flown  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  the  room,  an- 
nouncing to  Monckton  that  a  stranger  was  without 
expressing  a  wish  to  see  him  without  delay. 

"  Now,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Monckton,  "  keep  your- 
self in  readiness  ;"    and  he  left  the  room. 

At  the  hall  door  he  found  the  villain  Rogerson 
standing,  closely  muffled  up  in  a  huge  coat,  and  his 
grim  and  ugly  visage  concealed  by  a  slouched  hat, 
which  he  had  drawn  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  a 
huge  neckcloth,  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  stage- 
coachmen,  encircling  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 
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"  Is  all  right?"  asked  Monckton,  as  he  accompa- 
nied the  villain  into  a  small  ante-room. 

"  Ay,  that  it  is,"  said  Rogerson,  "  and  a  tough 
job  I  have  had  of  it ;  I  thought  that  business  of  yours 
with  the  milliner's  girl  was  a  hard  one,  but  dang  me 
if  this  one  don't  beat  them  all ;  but  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  I  had  not  a  soul  that  I  could  trust  to  leave 
in  the  hut  with  her,  and  although  the  bolts  and  bars 
are  strong,  and  no  frequented  path  near  the  hut,  yet 
her  cries  might  be  heard ;  and  then  there  is  nothing 
left  for  me  but  to  pack  up  my  alls  and  off;  you  under- 
stand me,  Mr.  Monckton,  I  have  done  my  part  of 
the  business." 

"  I  do  understand  you,"  said  Monckton,  "  and  the 
stipulated  sum  shall  be  paid  you  ;"  thus  saying,  he  left 
the  villain,  and  returned  to  the  room  in  which  Ade- 
line and  Sir  Henry  were  sitting.  "  So  far,"  said  he 
on  entering,  "  our  plans  are  crowned  with  success  ; 
she  is  safely  housed  at  the  hut ;  and  now.  Sir  Henry, 
lose  not  a  moment,  and  this  night  Amelia  Fortescue 
is  yours.  But,  you  know  the  sum  promised  to  Ro- 
gerson,  it  must  be  paid  him  now,  or,  I  know  his 
character  so  well,  he  will  refuse  to  conduct  you  to  the 
hut." 

"  It  shall  be  paid  this  instant,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
and  he  and  Monckton  left  the  room.  In  about  five 
minutes  they  returned  ;  it  was  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  their  leave  of  Adeline ;  and  the  two 
coadjutors  in  a  work  of  villainy  departed,  the  one  ex 
pecting  to  reap  the  fairest  prize  which  the  world 
could  offer  him,  and  the  other  secretly  rejoicing  in 
undermining  the  happiness  of  an  individual  to  whom 
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in  his  heart   he  had  sworn  everlasting  enmity  and 
hatred. 

They  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than  Adeline 
rose  from  her  chair  in  all  the  surpassing  dignity  of 
her  masculine  character,  with  the  pride  of  triumph 
sparkling  in  her  eye,  and  her  beautiful  bosom  heav- 
ing with  the  wild  emotions  of  conflicting  passions. 
•'  Now  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  will  not  Fitzallan  be  mine  ? 
now  have  I  not  removed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
attainment  of  my  wishes?  and  what  if  a  few  tears  be 
shed,  I  shall  not  see  them  ;  nor  shall  I  hear  the 
shrieks  in  the  last  moments  of  her  expiring  virtue. 
Fitzallan  is  mine  ;  then  what  to  me  are  the  griefs  and 
sorrows  of  others?  He  may  indeed  rue  the  deed, 
but  who  did  it?  I  did  not.  He  shall  find  me  a 
consoler  and  a  comforter  under  his  loss.  He  shall 
see  me  even  weep  at  her  fate ;  and  I  will  call  for 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  her  destroyer.  What 
will  be  to  him  the  shell  when  the  pearl  is  taken 
away — he  will  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  not  worth  his 
notice,  beautiful  as  it  might  once  have  been ;  but 
now  it  will  appear  deformed,  despoiled,  hated  by 
him ;  but  still  when  he  is  sitting  by  my  side,  and 
our  lips  are  meeting  in  the  wild  intoxication  of  a 
boundless  love,  I  will  speak  of  her  with  compassion, 
but  I  will  also  whisper  to  him  that  she  is  now  a  pol- 
luted creature,  and  that  her  name  will  never  be 
mentioned  again  without  the  sneer  of  contempt  and 
scorn.  Now  let  come  what  may  I  have  gained 
my  point.  I  have  shown  to  what  an  extremity  a 
woman  can  go,  when  the  object  of  her  love  is  con- 
cerned.    I  have  shown   an  example   of  a  woman's 
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daring  when  the    destruction   of  a   rival    is    to   be 
achieved." 

Thus  communed  Adeline  with  herself,  and  the 
night  passed  away  in  anticipated  visions  of  the  bliss 
that  awaited  her  in  being  the  sole  object  of  Fitzallan's 
love. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

For  1  am  a  lone  and  weary  thing 

That  may  not  dream  of  mirth, 
With  none  to  love  among  the  blessed 

And  beautiful  of  earth. 
And  if  I  gaze  uj)ou  the  flowers 

That  blossom  all  around, 
I  feel  myself  a  noxious  weed, 

A  curse  upon  the  ground. 


There  was  a  time  when  I  could  pray  to  thee,  O  God ! 
and  I  thought  that  my  prayers  would  be  heard  ;  now 
when  I  look  to  thee,  I  see  thy  heaven  in  flames  ;  I 
hear  the  dreadful  sentence  of  thy  damnation  passed 
upon  me — upon  me,  a  scathed  murderer.  O  God  ! 
there  was  a  time  when  thy  world  was  to  me  a  world 
of  happiness ;  when  thy  rising  sun  beamed  on  no 
happier  creature,  and  thy  setting  one  lighted  me  to 
my  bed  of  rest.  Now  what  am  I  ?  a  houseless  wan- 
derer ;  over  this  wide  habitable  globe  I  cannot  point 
to  one  spot  and  say  there  is  my  home.  The  winds  of 
the  midnight  are  now  my  lullaby,  and  the  hoarse 
meanings  of  the  wintry  blast  are  but  the  echo  of  my 
misery.  But  are  the  characters  of  the  murderer  so 
written  on  my  front  that  my  race  shun  me  as  one 
accursed  of  God?  or  what  is  there  so  hideous  in  my 
form  that  the  very  children  fly  me,  as  if  I  were  the 
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everlasting  one  that  cannot  die,  and  yet  still  must 
suffer  the  terrors  of  the  dying?  Another  night  and 
still  no  roof  under  which  I  can  lay  my  head ;  the 
beast  has  its  lair,  but  I — I  have  the  grass  of  the  field 
as  my  bed,  the  lock  of  the  mountain  as  my  pillow, 
and  yet  1  live.  P'ool !  one  puncture  of  my  skin  and 
all  is  over  ;  and  yet  it  is  sweet  to  think  that  he  who 
injured  my  child  has  bled  beneath  my  stroke  ;  but 
then,  man  calls  me  a  murderer,  man  has  driven  me 
from  my  home,  and  if  man  has  injured  me,  why  should 
not  man  by  me  be  injured?  But  I  will  onwards  to 
my  fate ;  be  it  bad  or  good,  there  is  one  who  knows 
the  secret  motions  of  the  heart,  and  by  that  one  am  I 
content  to  be  judged. 

Arnfeld  trod  along  in  the  depth  of  his  misery. 
Knowing  nor  caring  whither  he  went  so  that  he 
could  find  some  benevolent  being  who  would  give 
him  a  pallet  of  straw,  on  which  with  his  last  breath 
he  could  curse  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  his  child. 
On  a  sudden,  the  cries  of  a  person  in  apparent  agony 
struck  his  ear.  There  is  a  sympathy  in  grief  which 
none  can  tell  but  those  who  have  been  its  victims, 
and  there  are  sounds  of  sorrow  which  penetrate  to 
the  heart  and  recall  past  scenes,  like  the  chords  of 
some  favourite  air  which  have  been  heard  in  happier 
days,  whilst  those  who  have  heard  it  with  us  have 
bidden  us  farewell  for  ever.  There  was  something 
in  the  cries  which  Arnfeld  heard  which  struck  upon 
his  memory  as  if  he  had  heard  them  in  former  days, 
and  fast  as  his  exhausted  strength  would  allow  him, 
he  hastened  towards  the  spot  whence  the  sounds 
issued.     In  a  short  time  he  reached  a  lonely  dila- 
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pidated  hut,  situate  on  the  edge  of  an  apparently 
impervious  wood,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
one  of  those  spots  which  the  villain  would  have 
selected  for  the  perpetration  of  some  desperate  deed, 
which  was  to  be  kept  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  and 
the  victim  of  which  would  have  mouldered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  place.  Himself,  in  his  own  estimation, 
a  branded  criminal,  he  approached  the  abode  of  a 
human  being  with  dread  and  trembling;  but  there 
are  moments  in  which  a  supernatural  power  appears 
to  nerve  the  arm,  and  the  heart  under  the  influence 
of  the  recklessness  of  despair  rushes  upon  danger 
merely  for  danger's  sake.  That  which  men  call  cou- 
rage, is  oftimes  no  more  than  desperation,  a  state  but 
one  degree  removed  from  insanity,  when  the  mind 
looks  back  upon  the  past  as  upon  some  terrestrial 
hell  on  which  no  beam  of  happiness  ever  penetrated, 
and  looks  forward  towards  the  future  as  one  inter- 
minable chain  of  misery,  each  link  increasing  in  its 
intensity,  until  the  last  snaps  in  twain,  and  dislodges 
reason  from  its  hold  never  again  to  resume  its  power. 
The  tone  of  Arnfeld's  mind  at  this  time  was  well 
calculated  to  urge  him  to  the  performance  of  any 
deed  beyond  the  common  scope  of  human  action.  It 
was  one  of  those  tones  in  which  no  danger  appears 
too  appalling,  in  which  the  wrestling  with  a  hyena, 
or  the  strangling  of  a  wolf  would  appear  an  infant's 
play,  and  which,  combined  with  a  recklessness  of  life, 
renders  man,  for  the  time,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
and  ferocious  animals  upon  the  earth. 

The  cries  of  the  individual  within  the  hut  increased 
in  violence,  and  it  was  too   evident  to  Arnfeld  that 
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either  a  work  of  murder  was  going  on,  or  that,  from 
the  unfrequented  and  lonely  situation  of  the  hut,  it 
had  bten  chosen  as  the  place  of  confinement  for  some 
unfortunate  being,  a  victim,  perhaps,  to  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  her  own  family.  He  tried  the 
door,  but  it  appeared  to  be  secured  with  extraordinary 
strength,  and  to  his  challenge  to  those  within  to 
open  the  door,  no  other  answer  was  returned  than 
the  redoubled  cries  and  entreaties  of  the  imprisoned 
tenant,  calling  for  help  and  liberty.  Arnfeld  finding 
it  impracticable  to  obtain  any  entrance  at  the  door, 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  exterior  of  the  hut,  and 
the  many  chasms  in  its  walls,  and  its  general  dilapi- 
dated state  excited  in  him  the  idea  that  the  task 
would  be  one  of  no  great  difficulty  to  force  an  en- 
trance into  the  hut,  could  only  a  suitable  instrument 
be  found.  He  was  now  under  the  window  of  the 
room  from  which  the  cries  appeared  to  issue,  but  it 
was  at  too  great  a  height  from  the  ground  to  admit 
of  him  having  any  intercourse  or  communication  with 
the  tenant.  He  ventured,  however,  to  make  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  of  the  confinement,  and  he  was 
answered  by  the  most  urgent  appeal  for  assistance, 
and  from  the  sound  of  the  voice,  he  knew  it  to  be 
that  of  a  female.  Any  further  hesitation  was  now 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  the  means  by  whicli 
the  liberation  could  be  effected  his  only  thought. 
The  darkness  which  surrounded  him  prevented  him 
from  discovering  aiiy  instrument  which  might  be 
accidentally  lying  about  by  which  he  could  be  enabled 
to  force  an  entrance  into  the  hut,  and  his  own  manual 
force,  he  feared,  would  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
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effect  his  purpose.  He  again  tried  the  door,  and  its 
crazy  and  rotten  condition  inspired  him  with  the  hojre 
that  he  might  break  through  it  in  spite  of  the  bolts 
and  lock  by  which  it  was  guarded  ;  nor  was  his 
hope  groundless.  By  repeated  efforts  the  door  gave 
way,  and  no  further  obstacle  presented  itself  to  his 
admission.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  than  he  called 
upon  the  sufferer  to  comfort  herself,  for  that  in  a 
short  time  her  liberation  would  be  effected  ;  but  the 
total  darkness  of  the  place  prevented  him  for  some 
lime  from  discovering  the  door  which  led  into  the 
room,  and  the  frantic  cries  of  the  person  within 
tended  rather  to  increase  his  embarrassment,  for  to 
all  his  inquiries  as  to  where  the  inlet  to  the  room  was 
situated,  no  other  answer  was  returned  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  fear  and  despair.  By  groping  with  his 
hands  along  the  wall,  he  at  last  felt  a  padlock,  which 
proved  to  be  the  fastening  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
and  after  a  few  vigorous  thrusts  it  gave  way,  and  on 
his  entering  a  female  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  ex- 
claiming, "  Save  me,  save  me,  I  implore  you  ;  take 
me  to  my  parents,  and  whatever  reward  you  ask, 
shall  be  given  to  you.  Oh  !  take  me  from  this  hor- 
rible place,  or  my  death  will  be  the  consequence." 

"  Be  composed,"  said  Arnfeld,  "  you  shall  be  res- 
cued ;  this  is,  however,  not  a  place  to  require  from 
you  any  explanation  of  the  reason  of  your  confine- 
ment, for  they  who  placed  you  here  may  return,  and  f 
know  not  then  what  may  be  the  consequence  ;  come 
come,  cheer  up,  let  us  not  lose  a  moment," 

"  You  will  not  betray  me,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  for 
it   was    she,    in    one    of    those    supplicating    tones 
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which  force  their  way  so  irresistibly  to  the 
heart. 

"  Betray  thee,  poor  child,"  said  Arnfeld,  "  that 
belongs  not  to  my  nature  ;  confide  in  me,  and  all  will 
be  well." 

With  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  risk, 
Arnfeld  succeeded  in  effecting  a  passage  for  Lady 
Amelia  through  the  two  doorways,  and  on  finding 
herself  at  liberty,  she  burst  into  tears  and  pressed 
the  hand  of  her  deliverer  with  all  the  warmth  of  an 
affectionate  heart.  Arnfeld  now  inquired  of  her  the 
place  of  her  residence,  and  the  name  of  her  family. 

'•  I  am  the  daughter,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  of  the 
Earl  of  Glencoe." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  asked  Arnfeld,  "  that  I  have 
been  the  fortunate  instrument  of  rescuing  Lady 
Amelia  Fortescue  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Amelia,  "  you  know  me 
then?" 

"  There  was  a  time,  my  Lady,"  said  Arnfeld,  "  in 
which  you  also  knew  me,  but  that  is  of  no  moment. 
This  hour  is  one  of  the  bright  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  of  my  life.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  your 
father,  and  I  have  now  repaid  it." 

"  But  why  w^ithhold  your  name?''  said  Lady  Amelia ; 
"  I  shall  ever  hold  you  as  the  best  of  my  benefactors, 
why  then  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  knowing  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  my  liberty  ?" 

•'  What  is  that  light  moving  at  a  distance?"  said 
Arnfeld ;  "  we  cannot  be  too  much  upon  our  guard  ; 
or  is  it  the  light  from  some  cottage  window  ?  No — 
it  moves — it  seems  to  be  advancing  this  way.     Here, 
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let  us  conceal  ourselves  in  this  copse,  for  I  hear  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  they  may,  perhaps,  be  the  party 
belonging  to  the  hut." 

Lady  Amelia  suffered  herself  to  be  led  by  Arnfeld, 
half  sinking  to  the  ground  with  fear,  and  they  had 
not  been  long  in  their  place  of  concealment,  when 
two  persons  passed  hastily  by  them,  one  of  them 
bearing  a  lantern  ;  and  as  he  passed  he  was  heard  to 
say,  "  I  hear  there  is  a  strange  bustle  in  the  family 
about  her,  but  I  suspect  they  never  will  be  able  to 
discover  her  retreat." 

"Are  we  far  from  the  hut?"  asked  the  other. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  answered  the  first, 
"  she  must  now  be  nearly  faint  with  hunger  and  anx- 
iety ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  her,  for  the  risk 
at  present  is  all  on  my  side,  and  there  are  some  people 
who  care  not  whose  neck  they  get  into  the  noose,  so 
that  their  own  escapes." 

"  But  how  shall  I  get  her  to  the  carriage?"  asked 
the  second  ;  and  the  voice  in  which  this  was  spoken 
was  so  well  known  to  Lady  Amelia,  that  she  could 
not  be  mistaken.  *'  Gracious  heaven  !"  she  whis- 
pered to  Arnfeld,  "  it  is  Sir  Henry  Montfort !" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Arnfeld,  putting  his  hand  upon  the 
mouth  of  Lady  Amelia. 

"  Quick  !"  said  the  former,  "  or  our  light  will  be 
extinguished  before  our  business  be  done." 

They  now  cpiickened  their  pace,  and  when  their 
step  was  no  longer  heard,  Arnfeld  and  his  protegee 
emerged  from  their  hiding  place,  and  the  former  not 
considering  it  politic  to  contiinie  in  the  same  road  on 
which  Sir  Henry  and   his  companion   had  travelled, 
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he  struck  into  the  first  by-path  which  led  to  the  town 
by  a  circuitous  route,  but  on  which  it  was  not  sus- 
pected that  any  obstacle  would  be  presented  to  their 
progress. 

During  their  walk  Lady  Amelia  related  to  Arnfeld 
every  circumstance  connected  with  her  present  situa- 
tion, and  at  the  close  she  importuned  him  to  disclose 
to  her  the  name  of  her  benefactor,  especially  as  it  was 
evident  to  her  that  he  was  no  stranger  either  to  her- 
self or  her  family. 

"  It  is  to  a  criminal,"  said  Arnfeld,  "  that  you  are 
indebted  for  your  liberty,  to  one  who  is  an  exile  from 
his  home,  his  kindred,  fi-om  all  that  have  the  power 
of  imparting  comfort  and  happiness  ;  he  has  now  the 
world  to  roam  in  ;  the  earth  his  bed,  the  heaven  his 
canopy  ;  but  deeply  has  he  been  wronged,  but  in  the 
avenging  of  those  wrongs  he  nearly  pierced  the  heart 
of  his  benefactor, — of  the  saviour  and  preserver  of  his 
child.  It  is  this  which  maddens  him  ;  it  is  this  which 
lacerates  his  heart  with  a  scorpion's  sting.  Had  his 
dagger  reached  the  heart  of  the  destroyer  of  his  child 
he  could  have  gone  to  the  scaffold  without  a  murmur, 
or  a  sigh  of  grief;  but  there  is  no  balsam,  there  is  no 
styptic  which  can  staunch  the  bleeding  of  the  wound 
which  now  with  a  vulture's  fang  tears  every  fibre  of 
his  heart.  He  feels  as  if  he  were  an  accursed  being, 
excluded  from  heaven's  mercy,  shut  out  for  ever  from 
its  compassion,  condemned  by  God,  and  by  his  fellow- 
creatures  branded  with  shame  and  ignominy.  There 
is  no  water  that  can  wash  out  his  crime ;  the  blood 
of  the  benefactor  of  his  child, — of  Fitzallan — is  on 
these  hands." 
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An  involuntary  shriek  burst  from  Lady  Amelia. 
**  The  blood  of  whom,  did  you  say?"  she  exclaimed 
her  utterance  almost  choked  with  fear  and  surprise. 
**  Tell  me,  into  whose  dread  society  has  my  fate  now 
thrown  me?" 

"  Into  that  of  one,"  said  Arnfeld,  "  who  will  not 
injure  a  single  hair  of  thine ;  nor  does  he  know  on 
earth  a  living  creature  whom  in  his  heart  he  ever  in- 
jured, or  to  whom  he  even  wished  an  injury,  save  to 
the  ruthless  destroyer  of  his  child,  who,  for  aught  he 
knows,  is  now  a  vagabond  on  the  world,  or  the  tenant 
of  a  grave.  The  name  of  Arnfeld,  Lady  Amelia,  can- 
not be  strange  to  you." 

"  Arnfeld  !"  repeatp.d  Lady  Amelia,  starting  with 
astonishment,  whilst  a  feeling  of  horror  came  over 
her  in  being  so  unexpectedly  thrown  into  the  society 
of  the  individual  who  had  nearly  deprived  her  of  the 
being  whom  she  loved  most  on  earth,  and  then  to 
know;  herself  indebted  to  that  same  individual  for  her 
liberty  and  her  salvation. 

"  To  me,"  said  Arnfeld,  "the  cause  of  the  emotions 
which  you  now  display  cannot  be  strange ;  but  de- 
graded, condemned,  abhorred,  as  I  must  be  by  you, 
for  the  little  service  which  I  have  now  rendered  you 
will  you  grant  me  one  boon  ?  it  will  be  as  a  beam  of 
light  in  the  darkness  of  my  dying  hour, — it  will  be  to 
me  the  whisper  of  an  angel's  voice,  speaking  of  hope 
and  consolation.  The  boon  I  ask  of  you  is,  that  you 
will  bear  to  Fitzallan  from  me  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
heart  for  all  the  services  which  he  rendered  my  child, 
and  tell  him  of  the  dreadful  anguish  which  torments 
me    at  the   manner  in    which    those   services    have 
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been  repaid.  There  is,  however,  one  ray  of  consola- 
tion which  cheers  me,  and  that  is,  the  consciousness 
that  the  danger  to  which  I  exposed  him  was  the 
effect  of  a  misunderstanding,  not  the  intention  of 
my  heart.  His  noble  and  generous  disposition  is 
well  known  to  me,  and,  therefore,  he  will  not  with- 
hold from  me  his  forgiveness ;  my  death-bed  would 
to  me  be  a  foretaste  of  hell  without  it." 

*'  Trust  in  me,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  I  will  be 
your  intercessor  in  that  quarter;  but  you  will  not 
deny  me  the  pleasure  of  conveying  to  you  his  forgive- 
ness in  person  ?" 

"  The  fowl  of  the  air  knows  not  where  it  will  roost 
at  night,"  said  Arnfeld,  "  and  I,  though  a  man,  am 
like  that  fowl ;  the  world  is  my  home,  the  spot  where 
sleep  comes  over  me,  is  my  bed." 

"  But  it  shall  not  long  be  so,"  said  Lady  Amelia ; 
**  in  my  father  you  shall  find  a  most  sincere  friend, 
and  the  service  which  you  have  now  rendered  his 
daughter  will  prompt  him  to  throw  the  veil  of  forgct- 
fulness  over  every  other  circumstance  of  your  life." 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  lady,  the  account  between  me 
and  my  race  is  closed.  I  have  nothing  to  live  for; 
there  is  no  one  on  earth  whom  I  love,  or,  by  v\hom 
I  am  beloved  ;  the  circumstance  of  this  night  has, 
however,  in  some  degree  mitigated  the  asperity  of 
my  sufferings,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  heaven  has 
not  wholly  withdrawn  its  countenance  from  those  to 
whom  it  gives  the  power  and  the  opportunity  of 
doing  a  good  action.  But  see,  we  are  now  close  to 
the  town,  let  me  see  you  safe  to  your  residence,  and 
then  farewell." 
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*' I  will  not  part  with  you,"  said  Lady  Amelia  j 
"  my  parents  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  inexpres- 
sible pleasure  of  thanking  in  person  the  preserver  of 
their  child." 

"  I  require  no  thanks,"  said  Arnfeld  ;  "  I  have  that 
within  me  which  goes  beyond  the  thanks  of  man  ;  you 
will  remember  me,  and  when  the  the  tongue  of  malig- 
nant calumny  is  aspersing  my  good  name,  it  will  be 
a  secret  consolation  to  me  to  think  that  there  is  one 
who  will  speak  an  extenuating  word  in  my  favour." 

They  were  now  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
from  the  Earl's  residence ;  the  beatings  of  Lady 
Amelia's  heart  might  be  heard,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
she  was  to  be  in  the  arms  of  her  doting  parents,  whose 
anxiety  about  her,  she  knew,  would  be  almost  so 
great  as  to  derange  their  reason. 

Arnfeld  stopped  suddenly,  and  taking  the  hand  of 
Lady  Amelia,  he  said,  "  Now,  farewell ;  we  may  never 
meet  again  ;  obtain  for  me  Fitzallan's  forgiveness, 
and  it  will  be  the  most  ample  reward  that  you  can 
bestow  upon  me  for  the  service  which  I  have  now 
rendered  you." 

"  That  1  will  promise  you,"  said  Lady  Amelia ; 
"  but  you  shall  see  my  father  ;  he  has  much  to  tell 
you,  and  your  appearance  would  promote  the  libera- 
tion of  Fitzallan." 

"  His  liberation  !"  exclaimed  Arnfeld ;  "  my  ap- 
pearance liberate  him  !  tell  me,  explain  to  me,  is 
Fitzallan  then  in  confinement?" 

Lady  Amelia  imparted  to  Arnfeld/  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  circumstances  of  Fitzallan's  imprison- 
ment. 

\9 
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"And  on  my  account  too!"  exclaimed  Arnfeld  ; 
"  then  all  hesitation  were  a  crime  ;  whatever  may 
befall  me,  he  shall  stand  exonerated  from  any  charge 
on  my  account ;  I  will  accompany  you  to  your  father, 
I  will  bear  all  his  reproaches,  but  Fitzallan  shall  be 
saved." 

Immersed  in  the  deepest  affliction,  the  Earl  and 
the  Countess  sat  with  Fitzallan  in  the  drawing  room  ; 
the  hour  of  midnight  had  long  passed,  and  although 
every  search  and  expedient  had  been  adopted  which 
could  give  a  clue  to  the  fate  of  Lady  Amelia,  not  the 
slightest  circumstance  could  be  elicited  which  could 
inspire  a  hope  of  success  from  any  of  the  different 
plans  that  were  to  be  put  into  execution  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  Countess  sat  absorbed  in  her  tears, 
and  on  the  manly  countenance  of  the  Earl  sat  those 
deep  traces  of  an  internal  grief,  which  are  even  more 
eloquent  than  tears  themselves,  for  they  tell  of  that 
which  cannot  be  cured  either  by  sympathy  or  com- 
miseration. It  was  not  the  intention  of  any  member 
of  the  family  to  retire  to  rest,  as  it  was  determined 
that  the  Earl  and  Fitzallan  should  set  forth  at  day- 
break, each  taking  a  different  route,  and  invested  with 
full  powers  from  the  police  to  search  into  every  place 
where  it  was  the  least  suspected  that  Lady  Amelia 
might  be  concealed. 

On  a  sudden,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
hall  door;  it  acted  with  an  electrical  power  upon  the 
disconsolate  parents  and  Fitzallan,  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards  Lady  Amelia  was  in  the  arms  of  her  en- 
raptured parents,  who  pressed  her  to  their  hearts 
with  all  the  enthusiastic  force  of  the  most  unbounded 
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attachment.  The  joy,  however,  which  animated  the 
breast  of  Lady  AmeHa  was,  however,  too  much  for 
her  to  support,  and  she  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her 
mother.  She  was  laid  on  the  sofa,  and  the  most 
powerful  restoratives  were  administered.  In  a  short 
time  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  on  open- 
ing her  eyes  the  first  object  that  met  them  was  her 
beloved  Fitzallan  bending  over  her  with  all  the  soli- 
citude and  attention  of  the  most  devoted  lover.  A 
transient  smile  came  upon  her  countenance,  for  to 
know  herself  restored  to  her  home,  and  Fitzallan  at 
liberty,  gave  such  an  impulse  to  her  feelings,  that, 
in  the  forgetful  ncss  of  the  moment,  she  could  have 
thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  imprinted  on 
his  cheek  the  impassioned  kiss  of  her  love. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  exhilarating  scene  there 
stood  a  wild  and  wretched  figure  at  the  entrance  of 
the  door,  whose  presence  had  been  as  yet  scarcely 
noticed,  so  absorbed  in  joy  was  every  one  present 
at  the  welcome  return  of  one  so  dearly  loved.  He 
stood  with  his  arms  folded,  a  living  wreck  of  what 
was  once  great  and  noble,  and  eyed  the  scene  as  one 
whose  feelings  were  too  blunted  and  seared  bv  adver- 
sity to  know  what  joy  was,  or  to  mingle  in  its  emo- 
tions. The  softened  gloom  of  the  distance  threw  his 
features  into  obscurity,  and  his  haggard  and  misery- 
stricken  face,  could  scarcely  be  recognised  to  have  been 
that  of  the  once  handsome  and  dignified  Arnfeld. 
The  eye  of  Lady  Amelia  was  suddenly  directed  to- 
wards the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  and  she  pointed 
with  her  finger,  by  which  t[)e  attention  of  all  present 
was  immediately  directed  to  that  quarter  of  the  room  ; 
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and  whilst  the  Earl  was  still  assiduously  attending 
upon  his  daughter,  Fitzallan,  with  his  arm  still  in  the 
sling,  advanced  towards  the  figure,  who  stepped  for- 
ward a  few  paces  to  meet  him,  and  holding  out  one 
hand  towards  Fitzallan,  with  the  other  concealed  his 
eyes,  from  which  the  tears  were  seen  to  trickle  down 
his  cheek.  "  Arnfeld  !"  exclaimed  Fitzallan,  who 
now  recognised  the  once  noble  lineaments  of  his 
wretched  friend  ;  and  taking  the  proffered  hand  with 
all  the  generous  ardour  of  his  nature,  he  said,  "  com- 
pose yourself,  for  you  are  amongst  your  friends." 

Arnfeld  took  his  hand  from  his  eyes,  and  pointed 
to  the  wound  which  he  had  inflicted  in  Fitzallan's 
arm. 

"  I  know  the  meaning  of  that  motion,"  said  Fitz- 
allan, "  but  let  it  not  rankle  in  your  mind  ;  my  for- 
giveness even  is  not  necessary,  for  you  mistook  me 
for  another." 

"  It  was  so,"  said  Arnff«ld,  "  but—" 

"  Major  Arnfeld,"  cried  Lady  Amelia,  "  come 
hither,  let  me  speak  to  you." 

With  bended  head,  as  if  the  weight  of  the  sorrow 
which  he  bore  pressed  it  to  the  earth,  Arnfeld  ap- 
proached the  sofa  on  which  Lady  Amelia  was 
reclining.  If  a  human  being  deeply  steeped  in 
misery  be  a  sacred  object,  the  whole  world,  perhaps, 
could  not  have  exhibited  an  individual  more  deserving 
of  that  sympathy  than  the  wretched  Arnfeld  showed 
himself  at  this  moment.  The  world  appeared  to  have 
done  with  him,  and  he  with  the  world.  The  parti- 
tion between  him  and  the  grave  seemed  to  be  of  that 
weak  and  fragile  nature,  that  it  required  from  death 
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but  the  same  force  to  break  it  down  which  in  tender- 
ness it  uses  towards  the  babe  just  born. 

"  In  the  presence  of  my  parents,"  said  Lady 
AmeHa,  taking  the  hand  of  Arnfeld,  *'  let  me  thank 
you  for  the  eminent  services  which  you  have  ren- 
dered me  ;  but  for  you  I,  perhaps,  might  never  have 
seen  this  home  again." 

"  To  me  no  thanks  are  due,"  said  Arnfeld,  "  it  was 
heaven's  work,  and  I  its  chosen  instrument ;  but  I 
have  now  no  further  business  here  ;  this  is  no  place 
for  me." 

"  How  so,"  said  the  Earl,  "  is  this  no  place  for  the 
deliverer  and  saviour  of  my  child?  independently  of 
which,  we  are  not  strangers  to  each  other,  and  this 
house  shall  be  your  home  as  long  as  you  will  make  it 
your  residence." 

"  You  told  me,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  that  you 
owed  my  father  a  debt  of  gratitude  ;  it  is  now  more 
than  paid,  and  let  it  be  now  his  business  to  pay  the 
debt  that  he  owes  to  you." 

"  The  virtuous  cannot  associate  with  the  guilty," 
said  Arnfeld,  "  the  man  blackened  with  the  crime  of 
murder  has  the  world  for  his  home  ;  his  enemies  are 
his  fellow-beings,  and  it  is  said  in  heaven's  book, 
that  blood  must  be  paid  by  blood.  Look  there,'* 
pointing  to  Fitzallan. 

*'  Let  it  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  you,  my 
worthy  friend,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  that  untoward 
event  took  the  direction  it  did.  I  am  certain  that  in 
the  breast  of  that  individual  who  now  stands  before 
you,  not  a  particle  of  personal  animosity  exists  towards 
you." 
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"  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should,"  said  Fitzallan, 
addressing  Arnfeld;  "  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  any 
one  act  that  lies  within  my  power  to  perform  by  which 
your  present  situation  can  be  alleviated,  and  your  mind 
thereby  restored  to  its  wonted  serenity,  it  will  be  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  my  life  to  perform  that  act." 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  easy,  my  generous  young  man," 
said  Arnfeld,  "  to  eradicate  a  sorrow  which  has  lately 
taken  root,  but  mine,  you  know  well,  is  like  the  roots 
of  the  gnarled  oak,  which  has  stood  the  storms  of  a 
hundred  years,  and  which  baffle  all  human  power  to 
penetrate  their  depth." 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  deepest  night  of  grief,"  said 
the  Earl,  "  a  ray  of  light  oft  suddenly  breaks  forth, 
and  from  a  quarter  where  it  is  the  least  expected. 
To  me  you  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  hap- 
piness and  joy  ;  retire  with  me  for  a  few  moments 
into  the  adjoining  room,  and  I  will  then  see  if 
I  cannot  repay  some  portion  of  the  debt  which  I  owe 
you." 

"  Even  to  the  veriest  wretch,"  said  Arnfeld,  "  whom 
misery  has  scourged  with  her  hundred  thongs,  there 
is  some  pleasure  in  the  view  of  the  happiness  of 
others.  Whithersoever  I  go,  I  shall  carry  with  me 
the  remembrance  of  this  scene  ;  for  I  shall  have  wit- 
nessed what  the  feelings  of  a  father  are  in  having  a 
beloved  daughter  restored  to  him.  I  too  am  a  father, 
and  I  too  have  a  daughter;  but — "he  struck  his 
forehead  with  his  hand. 

"  Come,"  said  the  Earl,  in  a  consolatory  tone  to 
Arnfeld,  "whilst  refreshments  are  preparing,  grant  me 
a  few   moments  private  conversation,  and  I   antici- 
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pate  that  I  shall  be  able  to  render  your  sleep  this 
nigh^  more  sound  than  it  has  been  of  late." 

Arnfeld  took  the  hand  of  Lady  AmeUa.  "  Par- 
don," said  he,  "  the  familiarity  and  presumption  of 
an  aged  man,  who  in  thus  kissing  your  hand  gives 
you  the  warm  blessing  of  a  heart  that  once  beat 
proudly  with  a  father's  love  ;  and  which,  before  that 
love  was  destroyed,  was  a  stranger  to  crime.  Deem 
it  not  a  pollution,  and  remember  me  in  your  prayers  ; 
farewell." 

"  No,"  cried  Lady  Amelia,  "  you  shall  not  leave 
us;  we  will  be  your  comforters.  Father,  you  will 
not  allow  Major  Arnfeld  to  leave  us?" 

"  Most  assuredly  not,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  but  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  the  recital  of  all  the  circumstances 
relative  to  the  late  event ;  first,  however,  let  me  be  the 
means  of  imparting  some  consolation  to  an  afflicted  pa- 
rent; come  Major  Arnfeld,  Iwill  not  detain  you  long." 

The  Major  obeyed  the  invitation  of  the  Earl,  and 
they  left  the  room  together.  Now,  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Countess,  Lady  Amelia,  in  the  enthu- 
siastic moment  of  her  joy,  would  have  thrown  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  Fitzallan,  and  blessed  him 
with  her  first,  her  virgin  kiss.  It  was  one  of  those 
blissful,  never-to-be-forgotten  moments  of  life,  when 
all  formality,  all  reserve  is  banished;  when  the 
heart  displays  its  genuine  feelings,  and,  absorbed  in 
the  influence  of  one  commanding  passion,  hesitates 
not  to  show  itself  faithful  to  its  fires,  and  true  to  the 
dictates  of  that  power  over  which  the  formal  customs 
of  the  world  may  have  thrown  tlie  deceptions  gloss 
of  criminality,  but  which,  as  it  began  with  the  world. 
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will,  notwithstanding  all  the  disguises  in  which  the 
ingenuity  of  a  fictitious  prudery,  and  a  bastard  mo- 
rality may  have  enveloped  it,  continue  to  bless  us,  until 
the  fiat  goes  forth  to  annihilate  creation ;  and,  with 
it,  that  which  was  its  origin — love. 

Fitzallan  was  seated  on  the  sofa  by  the  side  of 
Lady  Amelia,  when  the  Earl  returned  with  Arnfeld 
into  the  room.  "  The  Major  is  not  going  to  leave  us 
at  present,  my  dear,''  said  the  Earl  to  his  daughter; 
"  he  has  yielded  to  my  solicitation  to  be  our  guest 
for  a  time,  in  order  that  you  may  have  time  to  thank 
him  sufficiently  for  your  liberation."  If  there  be  one 
pleasure  greater  than  another  which  the  human  heart 
experiences,  it  is  that  which  is  felt  when  we  can 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  those  by  whom  we 
have  been  befriended,  and  the  first  smile  which  Lady 
Amelia  saw  on  the  countenance  of  Arnfeld  was  to 
her  as  the  harbinger  of  brighter  days,  herself  the 
origin  and  the  founder.  Although  on  the  features 
of  Arnfeld,  when  he  entered  the  room,  there  were  still 
the  deep  drawn  lines  of  an  almost  inextinguishable 
grief,  yet  there  appeared  in  his  manner  a  composure 
and  serenity  which  were  hitherto  foreign  to  him,  and 
his  emotions  seemed  to  be  gradually  subsiding  into 
that  calm  which  the  ocean  exhibits  after  a  storm, 
when,  although  the  swell  is  great,  and  the  waves  still 
roll  their  giant  masses  in  fury  on  the  shore,  yet  lower 
and  lower  they  gradually  sink,  and  stiller  and  stiller  is 
their  roar,  until,  like  a  giant  asleep,  lie  the  mighty 
waters  hushed  by  the  breath  of  peace  into  rest. 

Lady  Amelia  now  related  to  her  parents  the  whole  of 
the   circumstances   relative   to   her   late   unpleasant 
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situation  ;  and  although  they  could  not  wholly  excul- 
pate her  in  lending  so  wiUing  an  ear  to  the  senseless 
and  incongruous  promises  of  the  hag,  yet  they  for- 
bore, at  this  time,  to  express  their  opinion ;  their 
only  and  principal  aim  being  directed  to  the  discovery 
of  the  individuals  by  whom  the  whole  of  the  plan  had 
been  concocted,  not  only  as  a  preventive  to  any  future 
danger,  but  also  that  legal  steps  might  be  imme- 
diately instituted  to  punish  them  for  their  atrocity. 
When,  however,  Lady  Amelia  came  to  that  part  of 
her  recital  which  implicated  Sir  Henry  Montfort,  the 
surprise  of  the  whole  family  was  boundless,  for 
although  they  entertained  a  mean  and  contemptible 
opinion  of  the  intellectual  character  of  Sir  Henry, 
they  cherished  a  far  different  sentiment  of  his  moral 
one  than  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  such  a  flagrant  act 
of  criminality  towards  a  member  of  a  family  by  which 
he  had  always  been  received  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Amelia's 
rejection  of  him  as  her  husband,  not  a  single  offensive 
act  had  been  committed  by  any  of  them  to  warrant 
such  an  atrocious  act  of  aggression,  which  went  to  ruin 
for  ever  the  peace  and  happiness  of  every  individual 
connected  with  it.  The  circumstance,  however,  of  his 
having  appeared  against  Fitzallan  on  his  examination 
before  the  magistrates,  spoke  very  loudly  against  him, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  on  the  followmg  day  Sir 
Henry  Montfort  should  be  applied  to,  calling  upon 
him  to  rebut  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and, 
if  no  exculpatory  evidence  was  produced,  to  arraign 
him  at  the  bar  of  his  country  for  the  crime  which 
he  had  committed. 
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The  party  separated  for  the  night,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Major  Arnfeld  should  remain  incog. 
in  the  house  of  the  Earl  until  measures  were  taken 
to  absolve  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  rash 
attempt  at  assassination,  and  for  which  he  had  ren- 
dered himself  amenable  to  the  offended  laws  of  his 
country. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Dark  hanj^s  the  cloud  of  bitter  grief 

Over  the  young  and  true 
When  parting  comes,  and  quivering  lips 

Breathe  out  their  sad  adieu. 
Yet  we  from  hope's  eternal  sun 

A  brighter  beam  will  borrow, 
To  cheer  us  on,  until,  my  love, 

We  meet  again  to-morrow. 


FiTZALLAN,  having  seen  the  remains  of  his  late 
respected  tutor  deposited  in  the  grave,  began  seri- 
ously to  reflect  on  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  now 
appeared  proper  for  him  to  pursue.  The  return  to 
his  native  home  was  imperatively  imposed  upon  him, 
but  then  there  was  a  magnet  which  operated  upon 
him  with  an  opposing  force,  and  which  appeared  to 
have  that  ascendency  over  him  as  to  be  the  sole 
guide  and  rule  of  all  his  actions,  still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted there  was  one  point  which  very  properly  had 
a  preponderating  influence  upon  hisdetermination,  and 
that  was  the  extraordinary  mystery  which  hung  over 
his  real  condition  in  life,  and  which,  until  a  solution 
could  be  obtained  of  it,  must  necessarily  act  as  a 
great  drawback,  if  not  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
his  ever  being  admitted  as  the  acknowledged  suitor 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Glencoe,  who  aUhough 
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himself  no  stickler  for  rank  or  hereditary  dignities, 
yet  who  possessed  good  sense  and  prudence  enough 
not  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  individual 
who  was  totally  ignorant  whether  he  was  not  a  real 
pauper,  without  an  acre  of  land  of  his  own,  and 
living  entirely  upon  the  charity  and  bounty  of  others. 
He  might  be,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  very  child  of 
charity,  for  although  his  mother  lived  in  a  style  of 
splendour  and  elegant  refinement,  yet  he  knew  not 
from  what  sources  the  expeness  of  that  mode  of  living 
were  defrayed,  and  whether  at  her  death  those  re- 
sources might  not  cease,  thereby  rendering  him 
wholly  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  a 
subsistence.  As  to  his  father,  the  problem  of  his 
being  in  life  appeared  to  be  as  far  from  its  solution  as 
when  it  was  first  mentioned  to  him  ;  and,  although 
some  strong  suspicions  rested  on  his  mind  that  both 
the  Earl  and  General  Hamilton  knew  more  of  the 
situation  of  his  father  than  they  felt  disposed,  or  were 
allowed  to  disclose,  yet  he  felt  that  there  was  a  duty 
imperatively  imposed  upon  him  to  investigate  the 
mystery  of  his  present  situation,  for  on  the  issue  of 
it  depended  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  life.  If 
the  result  were  unfavourable,  his  sense  of  honour 
told  him  that  he  was  bound  to  lay  open  his  situation 
to  the  Earl,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  the  relinquishment  of  all  his  hopes  of  ever 
being  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  and,  perhaps,  his 
total  estrangement  from  the  society  of  his  family,  or 
the  countenance  of  his  immediate  connexions.  There 
was,  however,  only  one  person  who  could  obviate  ail 
these  difficulties,  who  could  really  inform   him  to 
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what  condition  of  life  he  belonged,  and  whether  he 
was  to  root  out  from  his  heart  an  attachment  which 
now  appeared  so  interwoven  with  his  existence  that 
to  deprive  him  of  it  was  to  condemn  him  to  a  slow 
and  lingering  death.  That  person  was  his  mother ; 
and,  therefore,  if  his  duty  towards  her  prompted 
him  to  fulfil  her  injunctions,  his  own  interests,  the 
question  of  his  future  happiness  or  misery,  the  pos- 
session of  Lady  Amelia  as  his  wife,  all  depended 
upon  the  information  which  she  could  give  him,  and, 
therefore,  to  deliberate  upon  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  pursued,  or  to  procrastinate  putting  it  into  exe- 
cution, was,  in  his  opinion,  very  little  removed  from 
positive  folly.  He,  therefore,  began  the  preparations 
for  his  departure,  and  he  hoped  on  the  following  day 
to  commence  his  journey,  but  an  unexpected  circum- 
stance retarded  it  for  a  time. 

Adeline  Gordon  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  musing 
on  the  prospect  which  presented  itself  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  rival,  when  Sir  Henry  Montfort  was  an- 
nounced. At  the  mention  of  his  name  a  sudden 
paleness  came  over  the  countenance  of  Adeline,  for 
some  strange  foreboding  rushed  upon  her  mind  that 
the  deed  which  she  had  contemplated  had  not  been 
executed. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  as  he  en- 
tered the  room,  worn  out  and  jaded  with  the  work  of 
the  preceding  night ;  "  the  prey  has  escaped  me,  and 
we  have  now  only  to  consider  of  our  own  safety." 

"  Explain  yourself,  I  beg,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Ade- 
line. "  Escaped  has  she  ?  but  how  ?" 

Sir  Henry  related  to  Adeline  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
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ceedings ;  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  hut  where 
he  expected  to  find  his  victim ;  "  And  by  one  of  my 
emissaries,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  have  discovered  that 
she  was  conveyed  home  late  in  the  night  by  an  aged 
wretched  man,  but  who  or  what  he  is  no  one  can  nor 
will  tell." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Adeline,  stifling  the  violent 
emotions  which  assailed  her,  '*  we  must  devise  some 
other  plan,  for,  ultimately,  she  must  and  shall  be 
yours.'* 

"  But  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  '*  that  the  most  rigorous  investigation  will 
not  take  place  into  the  whole  affair?  and  then  if  dis- 
covery should  ensue,  what  will  then  be  our  situation !" 
•'  Why  torment  yourself,"  said  Adeline,  "  with 
such  an  imaginary  evil  ?  if  we  be  true  to  each  other, 
how  can  the  discovery  be  made  ?" 

"  Are  we  not,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  in  the  power  of 
a  consummate  villain,  who,  before  we  parted,  has 
demanded  of  me  a  subsistence  for  life,  as  he  must 
now  fly  this  part  of  the  country?  Shall  we  not  be 
obliged  to  comply  with  his  terms,  however  exorbitant, 
or  else  will  he  not  impeach  us  all  ?" 

"  Mere  idle  fears,"  said  Adeline ;  "  is  not  Roger- 
son  more  in  the  power  of  Monckton  than  you  in  his? 
Who  ever  knew  of  a  man  running  his  own  neck  into 
the  halter  merely  to  get  another  into  it  to  keep  him 
company  ?  Besides,  who  will  credit  the  statement  of 
such  a  villain  as  Rogerson  ?  If  he  denounces  you  as 
the  principal  in  the  act,  and  deposes  that  you 
accompanied  him  to  the  hut,  will  not  the  testimony  of 
Monckton  and  of  mine  outweigh   his?     Monckton 
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must  swear  that  you  passed  the  night  in  his  com- 
pany, and  then  what  will  become  of  the  statement  ot 
Rogerson  ?  therefore,  away  with  all  fear,  and  let  us 
set  our  ingenuity  to  work,  and  a  plan  will  soon  be 
devised  by  which  success  will  ultimately  be  gained. 
You  are  certain  you  were  never  seen  by  any  one  ?" 

*'  Of  that  I  am  positive,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  for  we 
met  not  a  living  being  during  the  whole  of  the  way 
to  the  hut." 

"  Then,"  said  Adeline,  "  what  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion can  light  upon  you?  and,  after  all,  the  people 
will  knock  their  heads  together  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  the  business,  and  it  will  be  a  nine  days'  wonder 
until  some  other  extraordinary  circumstance  starts 
up,  when  the  romantic  story  of  Amelia  Fortescue 
and  the  hut  will  be  forgotten.  1  confess  that  it  must 
have  been  highly  vexatious  to  you  to  find  the  bird  flown 
from  the  nest;  but  do  not  despair,  she  shall  still 
find  herself  entangled  in  such  a  net  that  escape  will  be 
impossible.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  gain  the  most 
correct  information  of  the  intention  of  the  Earl's  fa- 
mily, for  which  purpose  I  will  invite  Fitzallan  hither 
this  evening,  and  from  him  I  shall  be  able  to  extract 
all  that  is  necessary  for  our  future  guidance ;  until 
then  be  discreet,  and  act  like  a  wise  man  ;  keep  your 
own  counsel." 

"  I  begin  to  think,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  that  as  we 
have  been  so  completely  foiled  in  the  first  instance 
we  had  better  not  try  a  second  experiment." 

"  What  do  I  hear  !"  exclaimed  Adeline;  "  and  is 
this  the  magnanimous,  the  courageous  Sir  Henry 
Montfort,  who  boasted  that  he  would  jump  into  the 
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crater  of  Vesuvius  to  gain  tlie  girl  whom  he  loved, 
and  now  to  be  daunted  because  his  first  attempt  has 
I'ailed?  I  would  not  give  a  doit  for  the  man,  who, 
bent  on  an  enterprise,  turns  back  on  meeting  with  the 
first  obstacle.  Such  a  chicken-hearted  creature  de- 
serves to  he  sent  back  to  the  nursery,  and  to  be  fed 
on  pap  and  caudle  by  his  nurse." 

"  As  to  courage,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  question  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  rather 
cooled  in  my  love,  and  I  ask  myself  whether  the  ob- 
ject to  be  gained  be  worthy  of  all  the  trouble  and 
risk  that  I  shall  run  ;  if  the  fruit  be  not  worth  having,  ^ 
why  take  the  pains  to  climb  the  tree  after  it,  especially 
if  there  be  any  risk  of  falling  down  and  breaking 
one's  neck?" 

"  A  very  forcible  argument  indeed,  Sir  Henry," 
said  Adeline,  "  and  it  exalts  your  character  in  my 
estimation  most  wonderfully ;  the  real  truth  is,  that 
you  wish  others  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble 
of  putting  the  fruit  within  your  reach,  and  you  will 
then  most  obligingly  condescend  to  partake  of  it." 

"  Why  really,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  you  are  not  a 
great  way  from  the  truth;  a  man  of  my  rank  should 
have  others  to  labour  for  him,  for  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming in  me  to  submit  to  any  kind  of  drudgery , 
and  was  not  the  whole  business  of  the  hut  but  one  scene 
of  toil  and  exertion  ?  Fancy  me  stumbling  in  the  dark 
over  stones  and  stumps  of  trees  ;  splashing  through 
puddles  and  ruts  as  deep  as  your  knees ;  in  danger 
one  moment  of  tumbling  into  a  ditch,  and  escaping 
only  with  the  risk  of  falling  into  another ;  knocking 
my  head  against  one  tree,  and  my  hair  so  entangled 
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in  the  branches  of  another,  that  I  verily  thought  a 
dozen  devils  were  amusing  themselves  with  trying 
which  could  tug  the  strongest ;  and  this  all  to  be  en- 
dured by  a  man  of  my  rank — and  for  what?" 

"  For  what?"    repeated  Adeline. 

*'  Why,  perhaps,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  to  have  my 
eyes  scratched  out,  and  to  be  half  killed  by  an  obstre- 
perous girl,  who,  although  she  has  a  pretty  face, 
there  are  hundred  others  in  the  world  as  pretty,  and 
who  would  think  themselves  honoured  by  the  atten- 
tions of  a  man  of  my  rank.  Would  the  diver  risk  his 
life  by  plunging  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  if  the  pearl 
were  not  worth  the  trouble  ;  and  if  I  do  not  think  the 
possession  of  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue  worth  the 
trouble  it  would  take  me  in  obtaining  her,  I  do  not 
see  any  cogent  reason  why  I  should  expose  myself 
to  it." 

"  But  then,"  said  Adeline,  "  consider  the  revenge 
you  would  inflict  upon  Fitzallan  ;  how  great  would 
be  your  boast  and  glory  over  him,  when  you  sent  her 
back  to  him  like  a  piece  of  damaged  goods,  wholly 
unmarketable,  and  to  be  had  at  any  price," 

"  But  then,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  should  I  not  be  a 
fool  to  cut  my  own  finger  in  cutting  a  stick  with 
which  to  chastise  my  dog  .  If  the  matter  could  be 
effected  without  any  risk  or  trouble — why  then — " 

"  Why  then,"  cried  Adeline,  rising  from  her  chair, 
and  casting  on  Sir  Henry  a  look  of  the  most  con- 
temptuous scorn,  **  why  then  a  crab  would  be  too 
good  for  such  a  thing  as  thou  art.  A  fruit  of  any 
excellenee  would  be  thrown  away  upon  thee.  Go 
and  send  Monckton  to  me  ;  and  go  home  yourself 
z2 
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and  make  baby-linen,  a  fit  occupation  for  such  an 
effeminate.  You  may,  perhaps,  have  experienced  in 
life  how  strongly  a  woman  can  love  ;  you  have  now 
to  experience  how  strongly  she  can  hate.  The  Earl 
shall  know  the  name  of  the  intended  seducer  of  his 
daughter,  and  that  he  was  only  deterred  from  accom- 
plishing his  design  by  the  fear  of  stones,  and  ruts,  and 
puddles,  and  ditches,  and  devils  tugging  at  his  hair — 
go — go — thou  art  a  poor  thing — "  J 

"  And  I,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  in  return,  will  tell 
him  who  was  the  amiable  framer  of  the  scheme,  and 
who  was  anxious  to  devise  another  if  I  would  carry  it 
into  execution." 

"  Leave  my  presence,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Adeline. 

"  I  shall  not  require  a  second  bidding,"  said  Sir 
Henry. 

"  Hear,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Adeline,  as  he  was  open- 
ing the  door,  "  Adeline  Gordon  never  made  a  threat 


in  vain 


"  Nor  did  Sir  Henry  Montfort  ever  fear  one."  He 
closed  the  door,  and  the  proud  bosom  of  Adeline 
heaved  with  the  most  violent  emotions.  To  find 
herself  outwitted  by  an  individual  whom  she  thought 
she  could  mould  to  any  purpose,  however  base  and 
guilty,  whom  she  regarded  as  her  most  obsequious 
slave,  as  the  pliant  instrument  to  execute  all  her  de- 
signs, was  a  mortification  to  her  pride  which  she  had 
hitherto  never  experienced.  It  was  a  wound  upon 
her  self-love,  a  direct  humiliation  of  all  her  power 
and  ascendency  ;  and  with  feelings  of  this  kind  work- 
ing in  her  bosom,  was  Adeline  Gordon  a  woman  not 
to  be  revenged?     A  fire  was  lighted  within  her,  con- 
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suming  every  noble  and  virtuous  feeling- wliich  nature 
might  have  implanted  there  to  counteract  the  other' 
wise  vicious  propensities  which  were  incorporated 
with  her  dispositions.  The  passions  of  women  when 
emancipated  from  all  salutary  control,  are  like  evil 
spirits,  which  in  a  moment  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  unguarded  and  undefended  heart  of  man,  who  in 
a  moment  commit  the  most  horrible  excesses,  and  then 
flying  back  to  their  hell  leave  their  terrible  image  in 
the  corrupted  bosom.  Adeline  rose  from  her  chair — 
she  stood  for  a  few  moments  irresolute,  as  if  brood- 
ing over  some  desperate  scheme — on  a  sudden,  an 
idea  appeared  to  flash  upon  her  mind,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  It  shall  be  done,"  she  hastened  out  of  the 
room. 

The  more  Fitzallan  reflected  on  the  peculiarity  of 
his  situation,  the  greater  was  his  conviction  that  he 
was  imperiously  bound  to  hasten  his  departure  from 
the  town,  and  to  use  every  possible  exertion  to  obtain 
some  explanation  from  his  mother  of  the  mystery  in 
which  he  was  enveloped.  With  this  determination 
strongly  impressed  in  his  mind,  he  repaired  on  the 
following  morning  to  the  residence  of  the  Earl,  and  im- 
parted to  him  his  intended  departure.  His  Lordship 
strongly  approved  of  the  resolution,  and  he  added, 
that  he  was  certain  it  would  also  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  General  Hamilton,  who  appeared  to 
interest  himself  particularly  on  all  occasions  in  which 
the  happiness  or  welfare  of  Fitzallan  could  be  pro- 
moted. "  My  daughter,"  said  the  Earl,  "  did  not 
make  her  appearance  this  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table  ;  the  agitation  into  which  she  was  thrown  by  the 
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late  event  has  had  a  visible  effect  upon  her  health,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  noble 
friend  of  mine  in  the  neighbouring  county,  to  whom 
it  will  give  me  considerable  pleasure  one  day  to  in- 
troduce you.  There  is,  however,  another  subject, 
which,  on  our  part,  will  require  a  little  management. 
It  would  not  be  proper,  under  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  that  the  residence  of  our  distressed  friend,  the 
Major,  should  be  known.  There  are  particular  rea- 
sons, which  will  one  day  be  made  known  to  you, 
why  he  cannot  accompany  me  to  the  house  of  my 
friend  ;  you  will,  perhaps,  therefore  feel  no  objection 
to  provide  him  with  an  asylum  at  the  house  of  your 
mother,  or,  in  any  other  retired  situation,  until  we  can 
adjust  matters  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  appear 
again  in  the  world  with  security  to  his  person,  and 
reputation  to  his  character." 

*'  It  will  give  me  the  most  unfeigned  delight,"  said 
Fitzallan,  "  to  befriend  an  individual  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  in  which  the  Major  is  placed ; 
independently  of  the  personal  respect  which  I  enter- 
tain for  him,  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  a  reconciliation 
will  take  place  between  him  and  his  daughter, 
although  I  am  wholly  in  ignorance  of  the  present 
place  of  her  abode." 

"  Urge  me  not  on  that  point  at  present,"  said  the 
Earl,  "  for  although  I  might  place  every  reliance  on 
your  secrecy,  I  should  be  infringing  the  promise 
which  I  have  given  to  another  were  I  to  make  any 
disclosure  respecting  either  the  abode  of  Arnfeld's 
daughter,  or  the  steps  which  will  now  be  immediately 
taken  to  bring   about  a   reconciliation.     There   is. 
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however,  one  precaution  which  I  think  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  in  order  to  mislead  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice who  are  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  that  will  be,  that 
you  and  he  shall  leave  the  town  in  the  carriage  with 
myself  and  family ;  and  as  your  destination  lies  for 
two  stages  on  the  same  route  as  mine,  it  will  not  be 
taking  you  out  of  your  way.  He  can  then  accom- 
pany you  to  his  future  abode,  and  the  trace  of  him 
will  be  necessarily  lost  should  it  transpire  that  he  left 
the  town  with  us.'* 

To  this  proposal  Fitzallan  could  not  offer  any  ob- 
jection, and  in  fact  it  was  to  him  a  source  of  secret 
delight.  His  Amelia  would  be  his  companion,  and, 
perhaps,  there  are  few  situations  in  which  two  lovers 
can  converse  with  each  other  more  eloquently  than 
when  placed  in  a  state  of  juxtaposition  in  a  carriage. 
If  seated  by  each  other's  side,  the  chances  are  a  hun- 
dred to  one,  that,  owing  to  some  attractive  power 
which  is  not  quite  so  difficult  to  explain  as  that  of 
the  north  pole,  their  hands  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  there  are  few  lovers  who  do  not  know 
what  the  consequence  is  when  the  hands  so  meet,  or 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  silent  language  which  is  then 
spoken.  If  they  sit  opposite  to  each  other,  who  has 
not  felt  the  electric  fire  which  shoots  through  every 
vein  when  knee  meets  knee,  and  the  sparkling  eye,  at 
the  time  beaming  in  all  its  expressive  brightness,  tells 
the  tale  which  never  yet  was  misunderstood.  These 
may,  however,  be  all  mere  anticipations  on  our  part, 
for  it  may  happen,  as  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
freaks  of  chance,  that  Lady  A  melia  may  seat  herself  in 
one  corner,  and  Fitzallan  on  the  opposite  one  on  the 
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further  side,  and  then  no  scope  would  be  given  for 
the  language  of  either  hands  or  eyes,  but  merely  for 
the  tongue,  which  in  such  cases  is  generally  of  the 
most  stupid  and  senseless  kind.  But,  as  our  neigh- 
bours, the  French,  say,  nous  veri-ojis. 

The  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  all  entered 
into  between  the  Earl  and  Fitzallan,  and  the  latter 
having  spent  an  hour  in  friendly  and  confidential 
intercourse  with  Arnfeld,  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  his  departure  when  a  note  was  delivered  to 
the  Earl,  who  on  opening  it,  found  it  to  be  from  Sir 
Henry  Montfort,  apologizing  for  not  having  done 
hinself  the  pleasure  of  paying  his  personal  respects 
to  the  Earl  and  his  family  on  his  departure  from  the 
town,  but  that  it  had  taken  place  so  very  suddenly  in 
consequence  of  some  private  domestic  affairs,  that  no 
time  was  allowed  him  to  make  his  conge. 

The  intelligence  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the 
Earl,  for  it  was  his  intention  that  morning  to  have 
paid  a  personal  visit  to  the  Baronet,  and  to  demand 
from  him  some  explanation  in  regard  to  his  conduct 
towards  his  daughter.  His  precipitate  departure  was 
to  the  Earl  a  strong  corroborative  evidence  of  his 
guilt,  but  still  he  was  determined  that  he  should  not 
escape  the  punishment  that  was  so  richly  his  due. 
Before  many  weeks,  however,  had  elapsed,  he  heard 
that  the  Baronet  had  taken  his  departure  for  the 
continent,  where  he  intended  to  fix  his  residence  for 
some  time,  leaving  his  worthy  friend  Monckton  and 
the  beautiful  Adeline  Gordon  to  form  and  carry  into 
execution  whatever  plans  their  fancy  might  engender. 

On  the  arrival  of  Fitzallan  at  home,  he  found  an 
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invitation  from  Adeline  Gordon,  soliciting  him  to 
favour  her  with  his  company  for  an  hour  in  the  even- 
ing as  she  had  matters  of  importance  to  discuss  with 
him.  There  are  not  many  young  men  at  the  age  of 
Fitzallan  who  would  have  refused  an  invitation  of 
«,hat  kind  from  a  female  of  Adeline's  beauty  ;  but  an- 
gelic as  were  her  charms,  seductive  as  were  her  man- 
ners, and  captivating  as  were  her  motions,  they  had 
failed  to  make  the  wished-for  impression  on  the 
callous  heart  of  Fitzallan.  As  a  beauty,  he  admired 
her,  and  as  such  he  would  have  bent  his  knee  at  her 
shrine,  and  worshipped  her  as  one  of  her  most  de- 
voted votaries ;  but  it  was  not  that  soft  and  melting 
beauty  which  works  its  way  so  irresistibly  to  the 
human  heart;  its  nature  seemed  to  be  as  if  to  see  it 
and  to  love  it  were  one  and  the  same  thing ;  it  com- 
manded admiration,  but  never  appeared  to  court  it ; 
it  was  a  fire  which  consumed,  dazzling  with  the 
vividness  of  its  flame,  and  burning  with  the  intensity 
of  its  heat.  A  woman  of  this  kind  in  the  moment  of 
her  tears  is  capable  of  turning  the  whole  human  race 
into  fools  ;  it  was  a  woman  of  this  kind  who  made 
Mark  Antony  lose  a  world  ;  it  was  a  woman  of  this 
kind  that  drove  a  Barnwell  to  murder.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  blandishments  nor  the  fascination  of 
Adeline  that  Fitzallan  feared,  but  it  was  the  extraor- 
dinary tendency  of  her  character.  That  she  was  im- 
plicated with  Monckton  and  Sir  Henry  Montfort  in 
some  of  the  late  occurrences,  no  doubt  whatever 
rested  on  his  mind.  She  had  in  the  moment  of  pas- 
sion declared  her  love  for  him,  and  Fitzallan  was  by 
no  means  ignorant  to  what  excesses  a  woman  will  go 
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to  obtain  the  object  that  she  loves.  The  declaration 
of  Adeline  might  have  been  flattering  to  his  vanity, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  whom  it  would  not  have 
"aised  to  the  pinnacle  of  human  bliss;  but  Fitzallan 
felt  he  could  not  return  it,  and  he  knew  there  is  but 
one  step  in  a  woman's  heart  from  love  to  hatred,  and 
that  step  is  generally  taken  when  she  has  de- 
clared her  love  and  finds  it  returned  with  disdain. 
That  Adeline  should  hate  Amelia  Fortescue,  and  that 
she  should  triumph  in  every  thing  which  could  afflict 
or  annoy  her,  is  as  conformable  to  the  nature  of  wo- 
man as  light  to  the  sun  or  divisibility  to  water. 

Adeline  was  reclining  on  the  sofa,  pondering  on  the 
conduct  which  she  should  pursue  towards  Fitzallan, 
for  she  was  aware  that  she  had  a  most  difficult  part 
to  act,  considering  that  duplicity  must  constitute  the 
leading  principle,  and  that  her  chief  aim  was  to 
deceive  and  delude  ;  and  she  had  determined  in  her 
own  mind  to  demean  herself  with  the  utmost  hauteur, 
as  if  the  affection  which  she  had  formerly  expressed 
for  him  had  been  totally  eradicated  from  her  breast, 
when  a  note  was  delivered  to  her  from  Fitzallan, 
apologizing  in  the  most  respectful  manner  for  his  ina- 
bility to  accept  of  herinvitation,ason  the  following  day 
he  took  his  departure  from  the  town,  and  the  multi- 
farious affairs  which  he  had  in  consequence  to  settle 
would  engross  every  moment  of  his  time.  He  would 
not,  however,  take  his  departure  without  paying  his 
valedictory  respects  to  her. 

Adeline  threw  the  note  on  the  floor  ;  her  proud  and 
haughty  spirit  was  conquered,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
"  My  invitation  refused !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  and  after  all 
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my  stratagems  and  devices,  am  I  to  lose  him  at  last  ? 
Have  I  made  no  scruple  to  sacrifice  my  fame,  my 
character,  to  forego  the  most  splendid  offers,  to  reject 
fortune,  rank,  and  dignity,  and  to  commit  myself  in 
actions  of  the  most  dangerous  stamp,  and  then  at  one 
blow  to  see  all  my  plans  destroyed,  my  fairy  edifice 
levelled  with  the  ground,  at  the  moment  when  1  fan- 
cied it  was  hastening  to  completion — can  all  this  be 
endured  and  not  rouse  every  energy  of  n»y  soul  to 
make  one  grand  effort  to  carry  off  the  victory,  or  be 
for  evermore  humbled,  degraded,  and  disgraced  ? 
What  if  Amelia  Fortescue  were  to  die?  the  world  would 
miss  her  not ;  the  doting  parents  may  shed  a  few 
tears,  and  the  distracted  lover  may  talk  of  suicide,  or 
qualify  himself  as  the  tenant  of  a  madhouse;  let,  how- 
ever, a  few  months  pass  over  and  all  will  be  forgotten  ; 
the  beloved  object  will  have  become  a  heap  of  noxious 
rubbish,  and  in  my  warm  and  glowing  kisses,  in  the 
ardour  of  my  love,  he  shall  forget  that  he  ever  loved 
before,  or,  that  a  being  ever  lived  upon  the  earth 
who  loved  him.  Let  him  go  then;  I  will  part  with 
him  as  if  he  were  to  me  an  object  of  indifference;  I 
will  appear  as  if  his  absence  caused  me  not  a  single 
emotion  of  sorrow  ;  no  parting  kiss  shall  pass  be- 
tween us,  no  tear  shall  tell  him  that  his  departure 
gives  m.e  pain.  But  uhen  he  is  at  a  distance,  so- 
lacing himself  in  his  absence  with  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  living  one  by  whom  he  is  beloved,  the  seeds  of 
death  shall  be  ripening  within  her,  and  he  shall  be 
brought  from  his  home  to  see  how  beautiful  she  looks 
as  a  corpse.  But  then  the  work  shall  be  all  my  own; 
I  will   have  no  such   faint-hearted  accomolice  as  a 
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Montfort ;  and  if  I  fail  and  fall,  I  shall  have  shown 
to  the  world  an  example  of  what  a  woman  dares 
when  revenge  and  love  unite  their  power  to  impel 
her  into  action." 

Thus  communed  Adeline  Gordon  with  herself,  and 
mustering  all  the  native  energy  of  her  character,  she 
calmly  awaited  the  complimentary  visit  of  Fitzallan, 
secretly  determined  that  no  act  nor  word  should  in- 
duce him  to  believe  that  her  love  for  him  was  as  un- 
bounded as  at  the  moment  when  she  first  confessed  it. 

At  every  knock  which  sounded  at  the  door,  the 
heart  of  Adeline  beat  with  increased  violence,  and 
her  emotions  were  at  times  so  overpowering  that  she 
began  to  fear  she  should  fail  in  the  part  which  she 
had  prescribed  for  herself,  and  that  she  should  ulti- 
mately be  forced  to  betray  her  real  feelings,  and 
thereby  expose  herself  to  all  the  consequences  of  her 
feminine  weakness.  The  eventful  moment  at  length 
arrived,  and  Fitzallan  was  announced.  His  manner 
was  evidently  distinguished  by  restraint,  and,  instead 
of  accosting  her  with  his  accustomed  familiarity,  and 
an  absence  of  all  cerem.ony,  to  the  casual  observer 
he  would  have  appeared  as  paying  the  formal  visit  of 
a  new  acquaintance.  Adeline  assumed  the  same 
cold  and  distant  demeanour,  and  after  touching  upon 
some  common-place  topics  which  generally  undergo 
discussion  at  every  visit  of  ceremony  Adeline  said, 
"  Your  departure  from  us  is  rather  sudden,  is  it  not 
Mr.  Fitzallan  ?" 

"  It  has  been  for  some  time  in  agitation,"  answered 
Fitzallan,  "  but  the  decease  of  my  respected  friend 
renders  my  presence  at  home  necessary,  and,  there- 
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fore,  I  depart  to-morrow ;  I  could  not,  however, 
take  my  departure  without  taking  my  leave  of  Miss 
Gordon,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  hours 
of  social  happiness." 

"  I  feel  flattered,"  said  Adeline,  "  that  I  have  by 
any  means  been  able  to  contribute  to  your  happiness ; 
but  do  you  intend  to  return  to  us?" 

"  On  that  point,"  answered  Fitzallan,  "  I  must  be 
ruled  by  circumstances  ;  at  present  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  this  town  my  permanent  residence." 

"  But  as  an  occasional  visitor,"  said  Adeline,  "  I 
hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

"  I  certainly  will  not  visit  the  town,"  said  Fitz- 
allan, '*  without  paying  my  personal  respects  to  Miss 
Gordon,  that  is,  if  she  will  give  me  leave." 

"  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Fitzallan,"  said  Adeline,  v/ith 
great  self  command,  "  you  shall  have  m.y  leave  ;  I 
shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you,  but  1  doubt  not 
that  you  will  part  with  some  of  your  friends  with 
ffreat  regret?" 

"  It  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise,"  said 
Fitzallan  ;  "  I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  men 
if  I  did  not  leave  many  of  my  friends  with  regret, 
for  the  many  proofs  of  their  kindness  which  I  have 
received  ;  and  in  many  respects  I  shall  look  back  upon 
the  time  that  I  have  spent  in  this  place  as  the  hap- 
piest period  of  my  life." 

"  There  are  many  families,  undoubtedly,"  said 
Adeline,  "  who  will  view  your  departure  with  regret, 
particularly  the  Fortescues." 

"  On  that  head,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  my  departure 
will  not  be  attended  with  much  regret." 
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'  Indeed !"  said  Adeline ;  "  what  will  Lady  Amelia 
say  to  your  absence  ?" 

"  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose,"  said  Fitzallan, 
"  that  my  absence  can  be  the  cause  of  any  ^reat  grief 
to  Lady  Amelia,  especially  as  she  herself  leaves  town 
to-morrow.'* 

"  Is  not  that  a  sudden  determination?'*  asked  Ade- 
line, who  could  scarcely  conceal  her  embarrass- 
ment at  this  unexpected  intelligence. 

"  I  believe  it  is  rather  sudden,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  but 
some  late  circumstances  have  induced  the  Earl  her 
father  to  remove  his  daughter  from  the  town." 

*'  True,"  said  Adeline,  "  I  have  heard  that  some- 
thing unpleasant  has  taken  place  in  the  family  ;  but, 
heaven  forbid,  that  I  should  say  a  single  word  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  character  of  Lady  Amelia,  but 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  it  was,  on  her  part,  an 
act  of  great  indiscretion." 

"  It  was  an  act  of  consummate  villainy  on  the 
part  of  some  people,"  said  Fitzallan,  whilst  his  whole 
countenance  was  flushed  with  honest  indignation. 

"  But  if  report  be  true,"  said  Adeline,  "  the  fault 
was  as  great  on  the  part  of  Lady  Amelia  as  on  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Montfort." 

•'  Sir  Henry  Montfort !"  repeated  Fitzallan  with 
surprise;  "  I  am  positive  that  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue 
never  committed  herself  in  any  such  manner  with 
Sir  Henry  Montfort  as  to  bring  the  slightest  stain 
upon  her  character." 

"  Why  no,  certainly  not,"  said  Adeline,  with  a 
most  malicious  sneer,  "  there  are  various  opinions  of 
what  really  is  derogatory  to  the   female  character; 
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but  if  a  young  lady  will  attempt  to  elope  with  a 
young-  man,  and  is  caught  in  the  act,  she  must  not 
be  surprised  if  some  people  venture  to  call  the  purity 
of  her  character  into  question." 

'•  It  is  a  base  and  scandalous  calumny  on  the 
character  of  Lady  Amelia,"  said  Fitzallan. 

"  I  think  the  Earl  her  father,"  said  Adeline,  who 
would  not  give  Fitzallan  time  to  finish  his  speech, 
"  has  adopted  a  very  prudent  course  in  removing  his 
daughter  to  a  distance.  By  all  accounts,  she  had 
^*ery  nearly  outwitted  him." 

"  Give  me  leave  to  say,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  that  I 
will  not  sit  in  the  company  of  any  person  who  can 
traduce  the  spotless  character  of  Lady  Amelia  For- 
tescue." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Adeline,  with  a  most  provoking 
indifference,  "  that  Sir  Henry  has  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  town  in  consequence  ?" 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  that  Sir  Henry 
Montfort  has  left  the  town,  and  well  for  him  that  he 
has  ;  for  he  is  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and  dreads  the 
punishment  which,  were  he  here,  would  be  inflicted 
upon  him  lor  his  villainy." 

"Why  should  he  be  punished?"  asked  Adeline. 
"  If  a  girl  will  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  gal- 
lant, I  know  on  which  of  the  two  the  punishment 
ought  to  be  inflicted.  But,  Mr.  Fitzallan,  I  beg  you 
will  not  consider  that,  individually  speaking,  I  meat; 
to  throw  any  aspersion  on  the  character  of  Lady 
Amelia  Fortescue.  I  merely  repeat  to  you  the  cur- 
rent report  of  the  town  ;  and,  having  no  opportunity 
to  examine  into  its  truth  or  falsity,  I  merely  give  it 
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you  as  it  was  related  to  me,  but  I  must  confess  that 
the  precipitate  departure  of  Sir  Henry  Moutfort,  and 
now  the  departure  of  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue,  render 
the  appearances  by  no  means  favourable  to  that  lady." 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  have  no  objection,"  said 
Fitzallan,  his  face  flushed  with  passion,  '*  to  disclose 
your  authority  for  this  scandalous  defamatioji  of  as 
pi;re  a  character  as  ever  graced  the  earth." 
.  .>."  Oh,  by  no  means  !"  exclaimed  Adeline,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  "  my  authorit^ji  js.  Sir  Henry  Mont- 
fort  himselfl"  ;^    3^,,||rt«^:':|    tl^    r.mi^, 

"  Infamous  villain  !"  exclaimed  Fitzallan ;  *'  but 
his  punishment  shall  one  day  be  heavy." 

"  And  he  further  informed  me,"  said  Adeline, 
"  that  the  Earl  has  row  secreted  in  his  house  the 
old  meddling  fellow  who  brought  the  fugitive  back 
again." 

It  was  well  for  Fitzallan  that  he  possessed  some 
presence  of  mind,  or  this  unexpected  information  on 
the  part  of  Adeline  would  have  thrown  him  com- 
pletely off  his  guard  ;  he,  however,  evaded  the  snare 
that  was  laid  for  him  by  saying,  "  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  Earl,  nor  do  I  possess 
any  right  to  interfere  in  any  of  his  domestic  arrange- 
nients.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  all  his 
actions  are  regulated  by  the  purest  principles  of  ho- 
nour and  integrity." 

'*  The  report  goes,"  said  Adeline,  *'  that  i\^f.  old 
man  is  no  stranger  in  the  town,  nor  even  to  you  Mr. 
Fitzallan." 

"  That  may  very  possibly  be,"  said  Fitzallan, 
stifling  his  feelings  to  the  utmost. 
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**  I  have  had  many  proofs  of  your  numerous  vir- 
tues," said  Adeline,  "but  there  is  one  which  you  pos- 
sess in  a  most  eminent  degree,  and  that  is  forgive^ 
ness." 

"  You  mean  to  pay  me  a  compliment,  I  suppose," 
said  Fitzallan,  who  dreaded  every  word  that  issued 
from  the  hps  of  Adehne,  "  but  my  purport  in  coming 
hither  was  to  take  my  leave  of  you  ;  you  will,  there- 
fore, I  hope,  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell ;''  and 
he  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  One  word  more,  Mr.  Fitzallan,  at  what  hour  do 
you  depart  to-morrow  ?" 

"  It  is  not  yet  exactly  fixed,"  said  Fitzallan  :  "  it 
must  wholly  depend  on  the  convenience  and  wishes 
of  the  Earl  and  his  family." 

"  And  are  you  then,"  asked  Adeline,  "  so  far  de- 
pendent upon  them,  that  you  cannot  fix  your  own 
time  of  departure?** 

•'  Not,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  when  I  am  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  them  part  of  the  way." 

An  ashy  paleness  came  over  the  countenance  of 
Adeline,  and  she  appeared  to  Fitzallan,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  a  state  of  excitation  bordering  almost  upon 
frenzy  ;  yet  there  was  an  attempt  to  conceal  her  emo- 
tions, an  evident  desire  to  stifle  the  ebullitions  of  her 
passions,  which  only  tended  to  render  her  coniusion 
and  embarrassment  more  apparent.  At  this  moment 
she  could  have  set  fire  to  the  earth  and  immolated 
herself  in  the  ruins,  so  that  she  could  have  satisfied 
her  revenge  on  those  who  had  alienated  from  her  the 
man  she  loved,  and  under  circumstances  which  left 
her  little   or  no  hope   for  the  future.     It  was    tlic 
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decisive  moment  of  her  life ;  the  next,  and  her  eyes 
rested  for  the  last  time,  perhaps,  on  the  form  of  him, 
on  the  only  one  to  whom  she  had  confessed  her  love, 
and  who,  in  reality,  had  ever  gained  it.  Fitzallan 
stood  ready  to  depart,  he  tendered  her  his  hand  as 
the  token  of  their  separation,  perhaps  for  ever ;  she 
looked  at  him  ;  it  was,  perhaps,  the  last  look  ;  the 
word  farewell  hung  upon  her  lips  ;  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  last  sound  of  his  voice,  and  pronouncing  a  word 
which  thrilled  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  her  heart. 
She  felt  the  tear  rising  in  her  eye,  an  hysterical  suffo- 
cation choked  her  utterance,  her  vaunted  fortitude 
forsook  her,  the  weakness  of  the  woman  burst  forth  ; 
she  laid  her  head  on  the  shoulders  of  Fitzallan  and 
burst  into  tears. 

This  was  a  scene  for  which  Fitzallan  was  not  pre- 
pared. The  man  that  can  withstand  the  tears  flow- 
ing from  a  woman's  eye  at  the  moment  when  the 
most  thrilling  of  all  words  is  spoken,  and  those  tears 
are  known  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  heart,  the  chil- 
dren of  an  ardent  affection,  must  be  possessed  of  an 
adamantine  soul,  which  came  from  its  Maker's  hand 
laden  with  a  curse.  The  weakness  of  woman,  is  her 
strength,  and  a  tear  will  seldom  fail  to  effect  what  all 
the  combinations  of  language  would  only  prove  their 
impotency  to  produce. 

"  Adeline,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  these  tears  become 
you  not.  I  would  not  in  this  hour  of  parting  say  one 
reproachful  word,  nor  utter  a  sentence  that  might 
convey  a  pang  to  your  heart ;  but  deeply  have  you 
implicated  yourself  in  some  late  transactions  which 
rannot  fail  eventually  to  bring  upon  you  shame  and 
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ignominy.  For  myself,  I  ffeely  and  most  sincerely 
forgive  you." 

"  Oh,  reproach  me  not,"  said  Adeline,  "  in  a  mo- 
ment like  this.  I  have  been  carried  away  by  a  pas- 
sion which  I  could  not  control,  and  which  will 
descend  with  me  to  my  grave.  Go,  Fitzallan, 
and  be  happy,  and  when  you  are  reclining  in  the 
arms  of  the  woman  you  love,  deign  to  bestow  a 
single  thought  upon  one  who  loves  you  with  an 
equal  ardour,  but  who  has  only  misery  and  despair 
to  be  her  companions.  I  have  loved,  and  in  my  love 
been  wretched.  A  sense  of  indifference  has  fre- 
quently come  over  me  as  to  my  future  destiny,  seeing 
that  I  was  shut  out  from  the  only  place  where  I  had 
hoped  to  fix  my  happiness ;  and,  in  those  moments, 
under  the  influence  of  desperation,  the  world  to  me 
was  nothing,  nor  the  opinion  which  the  world  might 
hold  of  me.  I  felt  myself,  as  it  were,  released  from 
all  ties  and  obligations,  save  those  which  had  an  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  irresistible  passion  which 
overpowered  every  other  feeling ;  and  to  that  passion 
I  have  sacrificed  myself,  and  the  world  beholds  in 
me  the  victim  of  unrequited  love.  The  shadow  of 
that  love  will  follow  me  through  life  ;  and  in  another 
world,  Fitzallan,  we  may  meet  again.     Farewell." 

*'  If  I  cannot  love  you,"  said  Fitzallan,  -'  teach 
me  to  respect  and  esteem  you,  and  then  when  we 
meet  again  we  shall  meet  as  friends.     Farewell," 

"  Not  kiss  me?"  said  Adeline. 

*'  'Tis  my  kiss  of  forgiveness,"  said  Fitzallan,  as 
he  kissed  her  lips. 

"  And  it  shall  not  be  forgotten,"  said  A(\eViac. 
2  A  2 
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She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  "There  is  mine 
of  love,"  she  said,  "  and  the  only  and  the  last  one 
my  lips  shall  give." 

Filzallan  tore  himself  away.  He  could  not  ac-f 
count  for  his  feelings  but  when  in  the  presence  of 
this  beautiful  traitress,  a  chilling  sensation  came  over 
him,  as  if  a  warning  voice  were  whispering  to  him 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  dreadful  enemy. 
He  bent  to  the  transcendent  power  of  her  beauty, 
but  he  hated  the  vices  which  that  beauty  concealed. 
Still,  however,  he  congratulated  himself  that  he 
had  paid  the  visit,  as  from  the  insinuations  which 
escaped  from  Adeline,  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  residence  of  Arnfeld  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  had 
by  some  means  been  discovered,  and  he  lost  not  a 
moment  in  imparting  those  suspicions  to  the  Earl,  in 
order  that  some  immediate  steps  might  be  taken 
to  prevent  those  unpleasant  consequences  ensuing, 
which  could  not  fail  to  result  from  his  place  of  resi- 
dence being  made  public.  Bereft  of  all  confidence 
in  the  character  of  Adeline,  and  placing  no  reliance 
in  her  protestations  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment was  over,  it  was  resolved  that  Arnfeld  should 
sleep  that  night  at  Fitzallan's  house,  and  that  the 
carriage  of  the  Earl  should  call  for  them  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning. 

'  There  was,  however,  one  circumstance  connected 
wth  the  visit  of  the  Earl  to  his  distant  friend  which 
excited  the  astonishment  of  Fitzallan,  and  that  was. 
a:n  evident  objection  which  appeared  on  the  part  of 
his  Lordship  to  disclose  the  name  of  that  friend,  or 
the  exact  quarter  of  the  country  in  which  his  resi- 
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dence  was  situate.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of 
rudeness  to  have  pressed  the  question  upon  the  Earl, 
but  then  the  fear  rested  upon  his  mind  that  if  he  could 
not  obtain  any  clue  to  the  residence  of  the  Earl,  a 
stop  might  be  put  to  all  further  intercourse  between 
Lady  Amelia  and  himself,  and  in  her  new  situation 
she  might  see  another  who  might  obliterate  all  former 
impressions  from  her  heart,  and  leave  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  a  bankrupt  in  happiness. 

This  opinion  was,  indeed,  not  saying  much  for 
the  constancy  of  Lady  Amelia's  affections,  indeed 
it  might  be  characterised  as  a  tacit  libel  upon  her 
character,  but  we  presume  not  to  say,  much  as 
we  may  pretend  to  know  of  the  different  schools  in 
which  Fitzallan  had  been  educated,  in  what  parti- 
cular one  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  woman, 
but  certainly  it  could  not  have  been  in  one  of  the 
national  ones,  although  it  might  have  been  in  a  na- 
tural one,  in  which  a  direct  idea  could  have  been 
instilled  into  him  of  the  fickleness  and  inconstancy 
of  the  female  sex.  That  which  is  proverbial  is  gene- 
rally true,  and  as  a  woman  and  a  weathercock  have 
been  considered  synonyms  by  all  writers,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  have  been  denounced  as  such  by 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, it  is  therefore  most  probable  that  Fitzallan 
founded  his  opinion  of  woman  on  the  doctrines  of 
those  sages,  and  that  he  considered  inconstancy  to 
be  strictly  and  intimately  identified  with  her  cha- 
racter. We,  however,  rejoice  that  we  are  not  called 
upon,  in  our  official  character,  to  give  our  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  for  it  is  great  policy  sometimes  to 
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conceal  the  real  truth,  or,  in  other  words,  to  disjj^uise 
our  opinions,  or  how  would  many  a  courtier  succeed 
in  paving  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  or  a 
Christian  divine  to  riches,  purple  robes,  lawn  sleeves, 
and  a  mitre. 

The  parties  were  all  in  readiness  for  the  journey. 
Major  Arnfeld  entered  the  carriage,  as  was  thought 
by  all,  unperceived,  and  Fitzallan  having  seated  him- 
self close  to  his  beloved  Amelia,  the  carriage  drove 
off  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  hour,  however,  approached 
when  they  were  to  separate,  but  still  the  Earl  ap- 
peared to  maintain  the  most  studied  silence  as  to 
the  ultimate  place  of  his  destination  ;  so  far,  how- 
ever, the  information  was  obtained,  that  his  Lordship 
hoped  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  journey  early  oiv 
the  following  day,  from  which  Fitzallan  drew  the 
conclusion  that  the  distance  between  them  would  not 
be  great.  After  many  sincere  expressions  of  esteem, 
and  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  again,  the  travellers 
separated,  and  Fitzallan  with  his  friend  directed  ;i]ii&> 
course  to  his  mother's  residence.  -^  ..jjjg 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  meanest  thing  to  which  we  bid  adieu, 
Loses  its  meanness  in  the  parting  hour, 

When  long  neglected,  worth  seems  born  anew ; 

The  heart  that  scorns  earth's  jiageantry  and  power 
May  melt  in  tears,  or  break  to  quit  a  flower. 


FiTZALLAN  not  deeming  it  prudent,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  case,  that  Arnfeld  should 
accompany  him  to  his  mother's^  left  him  at  a  small 
but  comfortable  inn  by  the  road  side,  promising  that 
he  would  see  him  again  in  a  few  days,  at  the  same 
time  exacting  the  assurance  from  him  that  he  would 
keep  himself  as  retired  as  possible,  and  that,  should 
any  event  of  a  disastrous  nature  occur,  immediate 
intelHgence  was  to  be  forwarded  to  him.  With  the 
most  sincere  grief,  Arnfeld  parted  with  Fitzallan,  for 
he  was  again  to  be  a  stranger  amongst  strangers,  with 
no  one  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  sorrows,  or  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  his  lacerated  heart.  Fitzallan, 
however,  cheered  him  with  the  hope  of  brighter  days, 
and  having  renewed  his  promise,  they  separated. 

In  about  an  hour  afterwards  Fitzallan  came  in 
sight  of  his  home,  the  spot  of  his  juvenile  years,  and 
cold  and  callous  must  be  that  heart  which  does  not 
bound  with  delight  on  revisiting  those  scenes  with 
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which  the  pleasures  of  our  youth  are  associated.  It 
was  dark  as  Fitzallan  drove  up  the  avenue  leading 
to  the  house,  and  on  coming  in  sight  of  it,  not  a 
light  appeared  to  shine  in  any  of  the  windows,  but 
there  was  a  silence  and  a  desolation  around  it,  as  if  it 
were  uninhabited,  or  at  least,  if  it  were  tenanted  only 
by  one  of  those  old  grey  domestics,  who  appear,  like  the 
oaks,  to  be  rooted  to  the  soil,  and  to  be  so  coeval  with 
the  place,  that  as  they  rose  together,  together  they 
must  fall.  The  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  he 
could  gain  admittance  to  the  house,  corroborated  him 
in  his  opinion,  and  as  the  old  steward  at  last  pre- 
sented himself,  rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  he  had  been 
awakened  from  his  first  sleep,  and  demanding,  in  a 
rude  tone,  the  cause  of  the  unseasonable  visit,  Fitz- 
allan was  convinced  that  his  mother  was  absent  from 
her  home.  * 

The  change,  however,  which  took  place  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  steward,  as  soon  as  he  recognised  the 
intrusive  visitor  to  be  his  young  master,  was  too 
striking  to  escape  the  observation  of  Fitzallan.  There 
was  a  studied  caution  in  his  whole  demeanour  at  va- 
riance with  that  delight  and  happiness  which  an  aged 
domestic  in  general  evinces  on  beholding  a  juvenile 
branch  of  the  family  whom  he  has  known  from  his 
very  birth,  and  in  whose  early  sports  and  pastimes 
he  has  taken  a  prominent  part.  The  first  inquiry 
which  Fitzallan  made  was  naturally  about  his  mo- 
ther :  "  She  is  not  at  home,"  answered  the  servant 
drily. 

"  Where  is  she,  then  ?''  asked  Fitzallan. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  servant. 
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"  How  long  has  she  been  absent?"  Fitzal  Ian  asked. 
**  About  a  week,"  was  the  reply. 
This  intelligence  was  highly  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful   to  Fitzallan,  and  he   could   not  wholly  refrain 
from  upbraiding  his  mother  in  not  having  given  him 
'any  information    of  her   departure,    and   especially 
^  when  it  was  at  her  most  special  injunction  that  he 
^  had  now  hastened  home  to  meet  her.     He  was,  how- 
's^ ever,  not  bereft  of  the  hope  that  as  soon  as  she  should 
^  be  informed  of  his  arrival  she  would  hasten  on  the 
'^'wings    of   maternal    affection    to   meet   him.      This 
"^cheering  consolation  was,  however,  in  a  great  de- 
*'  gree  destroyed  by  the  information  which  the  steward 
^  subsequently  imparted  to  him  respecting  the  motions 
"of  his  mother,  and  which  tended  in  no  little  degree 
"^'to  excite  the  greatest  surprise  in  the  breast  of  Fitz- 
allan.     He  could  by  no  means  define  the  cause,  but 
'^it  appeared  to  him  as  if  his  mother  actually  shunned 
^'all  personal  communication  with  him ;  at  the  same 
'^  time  that  her  letters  breathed  the  most  fervent  affec- 
^'tion  for  him,  and  spoke  of  their  approaching  interview 
*^with  every  expression  of  anticipated  delight.     "  Since 
*^-your  last  visit,"  said  the  servant,  to  some  inquiries 
^'  which  Fitzallan  made,  "  the  health  of  your  mother 
^^ 'gradually  declined,  and  she  was  advised  by  her  phy- 
^' sicians  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  of  air  ;  she  accord- 
^'ingly  departed,  but  no  one  was  made  acquainted  with 
'^  the  name  of  the  place  where  she  intended  to  fix  her 
residence.     She  expressed  her  regret  that  she  could 
not  see  her  son  previously  to  her  departure,  and  she 
was  observed  to  shed  a  profusion  of  tears,  as  she  en- 
tered the  carriage,  speaking  to  no  one,  nor  taking 
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any  leave  of  any  of  her  acquaintance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood," 

"  Did  she  mention  any  particular  time  for  her  re- 
turn?" asked  Fitzallan. 

•'  Probably  not  before  autumn,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant. 

"  Strange  indeed  !"  said  Fitzallan  to  himself,  as  he 
ordered  the  servant  to  leave  the  room.  "  I  am  in- 
deed," said  he,  when  left  alone,  "  like  a  ship  at  sea 
without  a  pilot  or  a  rudder.  In  what  quarter  will 
the  bark  of  my  destiny  land  me  ?  or  shall  I  be  wrecked 
in  my  endeavours  to  save  myself?  To  me,  the  life 
which  I  am  now  obliged  to  lead  is  insupportable  ; 
exalted  one  moment  by  the  most  flattering  hopes, 
and  depressed  the  next  by  the  most  alarming  fears ; 
and  how  am  I  now  to  regulate  my  conduct?  To 
pass  my  days  in  this  retired  place,  beautiful  as  it  may 
be,  to  lead  a  monotonous,  cheerless  life,  with  no  one 
about  me  in  whom  I  am  interested,  or  who  is  inte- 
rested about  me,  will  be  to  me  a  kind  of  linfferinn- 
death  ;  but  to  what  quarter  of  the  world  shall  I  now 
bend  my  steps?  to  return  to  my  former  residence 
presents  no  prospect  of  happiness,  for,  Amelia  is  not 
there ;  but  then  why  not  attempt  to  discover  her  pre- 
sent residence  ?  the  task  is  by  no  means  difficult ;  it 
I  return  to  the  place  where  we  separated,  it  will  be 
easy  to  trace  the  route  which  the  travellers  took,  and, 
if  I  only  knew  myself  in  the  vicinity  of  her  abode,  I 
should  enjoy  a  comparative  degree  of  happiness 
which  this  solitude  can  never  afford." 

With  this  plan    working  in    his  mind,  Fitzallan 
retired    to  his  bed-room,    but,    notwithstanding  the 
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fatigue  which  he  had  lately  undergone,  he  found  itf^' 
impossible  to  sleep.  It  was  true  he  might  discover 
the  abode  of  Lady  Amelia,  he  might  enjoy  frequent 
opportunities  of  declaring  his  ardent  attachment  for 
her,  and  in  return,  he  might  receive  the  confession  of 
her  own,  but  so  long  as  the  mystery  of  his  birth  re- 
mained unexplained,  so  long  as  he  was  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  real  station  in  life  which  his  fortune 
would  enable  him  to  fulfil,  so  long  could  he  never 
presume  to  present  himself  before  Lady  Amelia  as 
the  acknowledged  suitor  of  her  hand  with  the  slightest  "*•' 
hope  of  success.  He  knew  not,  however,  to  what- 
quarter  to  apply  himself  from  which  any  light  could 
be  obtained  respecting  his  birth  ;  no  prospect  existed 
of  obtaining  any  information  from  his  mother,  for  it 
appeared  to  him  that  her  unnatural  estrangement 
from  her  only  child  had  some  direct  reference  to  her 
dislike  to  explain  any  circumstances  respecting  his 
birth,  and,  therefore,  whatever  information  could  be 
obtained  must  be  derived  from  some  sources  which 
he  had  hitherto  not  discovered,  and  which  were  not 
closed  against  him  by  the  imperious  commands  and 
interested  views  of  others.  Having  viewed  this 
matter  in  all  its  different  lights,  the  idea  occurred  to 
him,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  discover  the 
inn  where  his  supposed  uncle  had  left  him  when  he, 
as  a  youth,  was  taken  away  from  Mr.  Bode,  and  from 
which  place  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  out  the 
residence  to  which  he  had  been  conveyed,  and  where 
it  was  first  made  known  to  him  that  he  had  a  relative 
living  in  the  world. 

The  establishment  which  was  maintained  at  this 
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time  in  his  mother's  house,  was  very  limited  in  its 
number,  but  amongst  them  was  a  domestic  of  the 
name  of  Peter,  who  appeared  to  live  a  kind  of  vege-. 
tative  life,  and  whose  general  disposition  appeared  tq. 
be,  to  trouble  himself  about  no  part  of  the  household 
which  did  not  immediately  concern  him ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  cunning  and  a  slyness  in  many  of  his 
actions  which  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Fitz-, 
allan,  and  which  sometimes  led  him  to  suspect  tha^v 
this  fellow  was  actually  privy  to  more  than  he  pre- 
tended to  know,  or,  which  he  felt  a  disposition  to 
disclose.  In  Fitzallan's  projected  attempt  to  discover 
the  house  to  which  he  had  been  conveyed  by  the 
stranger  when  a  youth,  and  where  he  expected  that,;' 
he  should  obtain  the  first  ray  of  light  towards  dispel- 
hng  the  gloom  which  hung  over  his  future  prospects/ 
he  was  well  assured  that  he  should  require  a  trusty 
agent,  whom  he  might  employ  in  the  investigation 
of*  some  particular  circumstances,  which,  were  he  to 
be  personally  seen  in  the  business,  might  frustrate  at 
once  the  whole  of  his  plans,  and  remove  him,  per- 
haps, further  than  ever  from  the  object  of  his  wishes. 
He  therefore  resolved  that  Peter  should  accompany 
him,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  eccentricities,  was 
strongly  attached  to  him,  besides  being  a  speJal  fa- 
vourite of  his  mother.  To  this  journey,  on  his  part, 
Peter  had,  however,  many  objections  to  make  ;  at  his 
advanced  time  of  life  travelling  was  attended  with 
great  fatigue  and  inconvenience ;  and  then,  he  was 
not  certain,  whether  he  should  not  incur  the  severe 
displeasure  of  his  mistress  in  taking  upon  himself  the 
liberty  of  leaving  her  house,  and,  consequently,  neg- 
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lecting  those  affairs  which  were  particularly  intrusted 
to  him.  Fitzallan,  however,  saw  through  these 
flimsy  pretexts,  and  they  only  served  to  convince  him 
the  more  that  Peter,  in  his  heart,  had  other  reasons  for 
his  objection  to  accompany  him  than  those  which  he 
had  advanced.  A  kind  of  mistrust  arose  in  the 
breast  of  Fitzallan  towards  Peter,  and  although  he  was 
determined  that  he  should  accompany  him  on  his 
journey,  yet  he  also  resolved  to  watch  all  his  actions 
most  narrowly,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly,  either 
as  his  friend  or  his  enemy.  *i 

On  the  night  previously  to  his  departure,  Fitzallan 
repaired  to  the  retreat  of  Arnfeld,  to  whom  he  dis- 
closed the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  but  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Fitzallan  could  pre- 
vail upon  the  veteran  to  remain  in  his  present  abode, 
and  to  await  his  return,  which  he  promised  should  be 
as  expeditious  as  the  circumstances  would  admit. 
"  It  is  true,"  said  Arnfeld,  "  that  it  is  immaterial 
where  a  creature  like  myself  fixes  his  abode.  I  have 
no  object  to  fix  me  to  one  spot  in  particular,  but  I 
liave  yet  a  vow  to  fiilfil,  and  here  in  this  retired  place 
it  never  can  be  accomplished.  I  have  a  child  living 
upon  the  earth,  and  I,  its  father,  know  not  its  place 
of  residence.  What  business  have  I  then  in  a  place 
like  this?" 

'Be  composed,"  said  Fitzallan,  *' until  my  return; 
you  have  been  assured  by  individuals  whose  ho- 
nour and  whose  virtue  have  never  been  questioned, 
that  your  daughter  is  in  excellent  hands,  who  are 
not  only  able,  but  willing  to  protect  her,  and  who  I 
hope  will  soon  reconduct  her  to  your  paternal  arnis. 
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In  this  place  you  are  secure  from  all  annoyance,  and 
whatever  can  contribute  to  your  comfort  during  my 
absence  shall  be  most  readily  and  profusely  afforded 
you.  Promise  me,  therefore,  not  to  leave  this  place 
until  you  see  or  hear  from  me,  and  a  presentiment 
rests  upon  my  mind  that  brighter  days  are  in  store 
for  you." 

Arnteld  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  shook  his 
head,  as  if  he  doubted  the  truth  of  Fitzallan's  words. 
"  All  things  are  possible  to  Omnipotence,"  he  said, 
*'  that  power  alone  can  give  me  happiness,  but  whe- 
ther it  will,  must  be  left  to  futurity." 

It  was  late  before  Fitzallan  parted  from  his  veteran 
friend,  and  the  following  morning  at  an  early  hour 
saw  him  on  the  road  which  was  to  lead  him,  as  he 
fondly  hoped,  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery  in  which 
his  life  was  involved. 

With  every  hour  that  they  travelled  together,  the 
suspicion  of  Fitzallan  increased  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  Peter ;  for  instead  of  using  every  means  in 
his  power  to  expedite  the  journey,  he  was  continually 
raising  some  objection,  or  inventing  some  obstacle 
by  which  their  progress  might  be  impeded.  This 
conduct  became  at  last  so  decidedly  marked,  that 
Fitzallan  hesitated  not  to  tell  him  that  his  behaviour 
was  not  only  indecorous  but  highly  disrespectful,  and 
that  his  long  servitude  in  the  family  did  not  autho- 
rize him  to  assume  those  liberties  which  were  carried 
to  that  extent,  that  the  casual  observer  would  have 
concluded  that  an  interchange  of  relations  had  taken 
place  between  them  ;  the  servant  taking  that  of  the 
n'.aster,  and  the  master  that  of  the  servant.     To  this 
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reprimand  of  his  young  master,  Peter  appeared  to 
pay  some  attention,  and  for  some  time  he  maintained 
a  strict  taciturnity  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  some  vio- 
lent emotions  were  at  work  within  him,  and  that  he 
appeared  to  be  pondering  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
which  he  was  to  pursue  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.     They  now  passed 
the.  wood,  which  Fitzallan  recognised  to  be  the  same 
g.in  which  he  had  taken  some  refreshment  when  the 
£,.narcotic  beverage  was  administered  to  him,   and  in 
,g  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  know 
that  I  am  in  the  right  track  !    to-morrow  we  shall 
^,  reach  the  residence  where  I  strongly  suspect  I  shall 
find  my  mother." 

"  Right  track  !"  muttered  Peter,  so  as  to  be  heard 

ijvjby  his  young  master;  "  I   know  not  that  we  can  l>e 

on  the  right  track  when  you  are  ignorant  where  the 

,Hplace  is  of  which  you  are  in  search ;  and  as  to  your 

mother,  for  aught  you  know,  every  step  you  take  may 

be  removing  you  further  from  her." 

»{      "  I  desire,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  that  you  will  desist 

.  ■  from  importuning  me  with  your  flimsy  objections  ;   I 

am  determined  to  proceed." 

"  And  when  you  arrive  at  the  end  of  your  journey," 
said  Peter,  "  to  have  the  door  of  the  house  shut 
against  you;  and  then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  stand 
shivering  and  starving  on  the  outside,  until  we  think 
fit  to  betake  ourselves  off  again." 

Fitzallan  made  no  reply  to  this  remark  of  Peter, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  the  town  where 
they  were  to  change  horses,  but,  on  a  sudden,  Peter 
was  not  to  be  found.     To  all  inquiries  that  Fitzallau 
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made,  no  one  appeared  to  know  anything  about  him  ; 
he  certainly  had  been  seen  by  some  of  the  people  em- 
ployed about  the  stables,  but  further  no  information 
could  be  obtained  of  him.     Suspicion  after  suspicion 
arose  in  the  breast  of  Fitzallan  in  regard  to  this  ex- 
traordinary conduct  of  his  servant,  and  at  last,  the 
idea  struck  him  as  the  most  probable   one,  tliat  for   • 
some  reason  which   he  could  not  define,  Peter  had  -^ 
retraced  his  steps  homewards,  not  wishing,  perhaps,  i 
to  act  in  opposition  to  his  mistress's  orders.    Fitzallan, 
however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  plans  by 
the  absconding  of  his   servant ;    and   ordering  the 
horses  to  be  put  to,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
On  passing  through  the  turnpike  which  stood  at  tbe^-^' 
outskirts  of  the  town,  Fitzallan  was  prompted  to  in-    " 
quire  of  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  if  he  had  seen  a  per-    1 
son  answering  Peter's  description  pass  through  it,    7 
and  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  informed  that  such  ^ 
a  person  had  passed  through,  riding  at  a  furious  puce, 
not  even  waiting  for  the  change  of  his  money. 

This  circumstance  threw  Fitzallan  into  the  greatest 
astonishment,  but  it  tended  to  convince  him,  that 
Peter  had  been  made  a  confident  in  the  business, 
and,  perhaps,  by  his  mother  herself,  and  that  he  had 
hastened  forwards  to  apprize  her  of  his  approach,  in 
order  that  such  measures  might  be  adopted,  as  to 
prevent  a  premature  discovery  of  certain  circumstances 
which  might  ultimately  defeat  the  plans  which  were 
in  agitation  in  order  to  effect  the  restitution  of  all 
parties  in  those  rights  which  had  been  hitherto  with- 
held from  them.  Consoling  himself,  therefore,  with 
the  reflection  that  the  following  day  would,  perhaps, 
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lead  him  into  the  society  of  his  mother,  he  pursued 
his  journey,  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  next  town  he 
was  mortified  to  find  that  not  a  horse  was  to  be  pro- 
cured wherewith  to  proceed  on  his  route.  He  even 
fancied  that  the  landlord  eyed  him  with  the  most 
marked  suspicion,  for  to  all  his  inquiries  as  to  the 
time  when  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  prosecute 
his  journey,  either  a  sullen,  or  an  evasive  answer  was 
given ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  landlord  was  profuse 
in  his  praises  of  the  accommodation  which  his  house 
afforded,  and  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  make  his  stay  as  comfortable  as  possible.  This 
circumstance  gave  Fitzallan  some  reason  to  conjec- 
ture, that  the  impediment  which  was  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  progress  was  wilfully  fabricated  ;  that  the 
landlord  was  under  the  control  and  influence  of  some 
persons  unknown  to  him,  and  that  he  was  actually 
employed  by  them  to  delay  his  journey,  until  such 
arrangements  could  be  made  as  to  prevent  a  prema- 
ture discovery.  The  most  extraordinary  feature  oi 
the  case,  however,  was  that  he  could  not  obtain  any 
tidings  whatever  of  his  servant  Peter ;  from  the  land- 
lord not  the  slightest  information  respecting  him 
could  be  extracted  ;  and  none  of  the  subordinates  of 
the  establishment  either  did,  or  would  know  anything 
about  him.  Fitzallan,  however,  possessed  a  philo- 
sophic mind ;  he  was  not  one  of  those  fractions, 
whining  spirits,  who,  if  circumstances  take  an  adverse 
turn,  think  themselves  entitled  to  fall  out  with  the 
whole  world,  and  to  quarrel  with  every  one  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  come  within  their  sphere.  He  had 
heard  and  read  much   of  the  independence    of  the 
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human  character,  and  he  had  known  many  who 
boasted  of  being  in  possession  of  that  enviable  qua- 
lity, but  his  own  experience  had  enabled  him  to  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  complete  independence  is  not  a 
condition  natural  to  man,  or,  that  every  one  is  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  another,  and  that  it  is  by  mutual 
aid  and  cooperation  that  all  the  affairs  of  life  are  re- 
gulated. He  could  not  exactly  be  called  an  optimist,  but 
he  always  considered  it  a  proof  of  great  good  sense  to 
yield  to  those  circumstances  which  in  their  nature  and 
consequence  appeared  inevitable  and  unalterable,  and 
not  to  aggravate  any  unpleasant  feeling  they  might 
excite  by  a  useless  ebullition  of  anger  or  displeasure. 
He,  therefore,  resolved  to  submit  to  the  pressure  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed,  not 
doubting  that  on  the  morrow  he  should  obtain  a  full 
solution  of  all  the  mystery  with  which  he  was  then 
surrounded. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

And  thou  didst  leave  me,  and  I  thought 

The  world  a  sad  and  dreary  waste  ; 
Life's  charm  had  gone,  and  there  was  nought 

But  death  to  sweep  away  the  past. 
I  felt  the  storm  that  seemed  to  low'r 

When  told  me  that  we  must  quickly  part, 
Yet  cherish  in  my  mind  the  hour 

That  fixed  its  canker  in  my  heart. 

The  hour  of  midnight  had  struck,  and  still  sat  x\de- 
line  Gordon  with  her  head  resting  upon  her  hand,  her 
eyes  suffused  in  tears,  and  over  the  whole  of  her 
countenance  were  spread  the  deep  traces  of  an  ago- 
nized spirit  writhing  under  the  torture  of  disappointed 
hope.  "  Then  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  die  is  thrown, 
and  I  have  lost  the  prize  ;  lost,  did  I  say  ?  Still  not 
for  ever  ;  the  possession  of  it  may  be  deferred,  but 
ultimately  it  shall  be  mine.  Hitherto  I  have  sought 
for  the  cooperation  and  the  aid  of  others,  and  what 
have  I  gained  but  discomfiture  and  disgrace  ?  Fool 
that  I  was  to  depend  upon  another's  power  for  that 
which  I  could  have  accomplished  by  ray  own.  But 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  It  must  be  done  quickly  ; 
even  now,  perhaps,  he  may  be  breathing  to  her  his 
vows  of  love  ;  he  may  be  standing  with  her  at  the 
altar,  she  may  be  reclining  in  his  arms  as  his  bride ; 
2  B  2 
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I  may  arrive  in  time  to  hear  their  hymeneals  sung,  to 
hear  from  the  assembled  friends  the  io  peeans  chanted 
to  their  future  happiness.  No !  I  will  rush  between 
them  like  some  fiend  of  annihilation  ;  in  the  chalice 
which  they  quaff  on  their  bridal  day  will  I  mix  the 
poisonous  drug,  and  whilst  death  is  creeping  through 
the  veins  of  my  detested  rival  I  will  calmly  view  her 
convulsive  pangs,  and  banquet  on  the  last  glance 
which  she  casts  on  the  beloved  object  of  whom  she 
has  robbed  me.  These  eyes  shall  know  no  sleep  till 
my  purpose  is  accomplished  ;  and,  if  I  fail,  then  shall 
the  name  of  Adeline  Gordon  be  mentioned  in  future 
times  as  the  example  of  female  daring,  and  of  female 
perseverance  when  jealousy  and  hatred  have  obtained 
the  ascendency  over  her  actions." 

Adeline  rose,  and  all  her  motions  were  distin- 
guished by  that  dignity  of  character  which  bespeaks 
the  great  and  resolute  soul  when  bent  on  a  desperate 
enterprise  ;  no  thought  is  bestowed  on  danger  or  on 
obstacles,  but  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream  that 
has  overleaped  its  boundaries,  it  rushes  forth,  careless 
of  the  ravages  which  it  commits,  or  the  ruin  which  it 
carries  with  it  in  its  course. 

On  the  following  day  to  the  several  visitors  who 
called  to  make  their  inquiries  respecting  the  state  of 
Miss  Gordon's  health,  and,  as  one  of  the  presiding 
goddesses  in  the  temple  of  fashion,  to  confer  and  con- 
sult with  her  on  the  beauty  of  some  new  monstrosity 
just  arrived  from  one  of  the  emporiums  of  fashion  of 
the  metropolis,  the  answer  was  invariably  given,  that 
Miss  Gordon  had  been  suddenly  called  into  the 
country,, owing  to  the  d,auiieroMS.. indisposition  of  a 
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particular  friend,  and  that  the  time  of  her  return  was 
quite  uncertain.  The  visitors,  as  they  descended  the 
hall  steps,  considered  that  it  was  a  very  probable  case 
that  Miss  Gordon  had  a  friend  in  the  country  se- 
riously indisposed,  and  knowing  the  extreme  good- 
ness of  her  heart,  according  to  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  phrase,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  she  should  hasten  to  condole  with  her  on  her 
sufferings.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  Miss  Gor- 
don from  her  usual  haunts  of  pleasure  was,  therefore, 
considered  to  be  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and 
the  gossips  sought  for  some  other  subject  with  which 
to  gratify  their  splenetic  disposition. 

Fitzallan  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  the  inn,  re- 
flecting on  the  extraordinary  conduct  which  the  land- 
lord of  the  house  observed  towards  him,  when  a  car- 
riage drove  into  the  yard,  from  which  to  his  great 
surprise,  alighted  the  Earl  of  Glencoe,  who,  in  a  few 
minutes  was  ushered  into  the  room,  accosting  him 
with  the  greatest  marks  of  cordiality  and  esteem.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Earl  which  imparted  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  to 
the  heart  of  Fitzallan,  but  he  hoped  he  should  be 
able  to  obtain  from  him  the  name  of  the  place  where 
his  family  were  then  residing,  as  it  would  lead  to  a 
renewed  intercourse  with  his  beloved  Amelia.  Fitz- 
allan could  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  arrival 
of  the  Earl  had  any  immediate  reference  to  himself, 
but  that  he  was  travelling  on  his  own  affairs,  and, 
perhaps,  was  then  on  his  way  to  join  his  family.  Still, 
however,  there  were  some  circumstances  which  nega- 
tived that  supposition,  for  his  immediate  introduction 
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to  him  on  his  arrival  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was 
privy  to  his  being  a  guest  in  the  house,  but  as  a 
lover  is  apt  to  believe  that  every  action  has  some 
reference  to  the  object  of  his  love,  although  in  reality 
it  may  be  as  distinct  from  it  as  prudence  from  youth, ' 
or  charity  from  avarice,  Fitzallan  flattered  himself 
w^ith  the  hope  that  the  Earl  had  some  communication 
to  make  to  him  respecting  his  daughter  ;  for  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  could  be  entertained  that  his  jour- 
ney had  any  reference  to  his  own  family  affairs,  or  to 
the  removal  of  those  difficulties  by  which  he  was  so 
particularly  surrounded.  In  this,  however,  Fitzallan 
found  himselfmistaken,  for  after  the  usual  preliminary 
inquiries  and  congratulations,  the  Earl  thus  addressed 
him  :  "  I  believe,  my  young  friend,  that  you  are  now 
on  your  way  to  the  house  of  a  nobleman  where  you 
expect  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  your 
mother." 

'*  1  acknowledge,  my  Lord,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  such 
to  be  the  case,  but  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
from  what  quarter  you  could  have  obtained  your  in- 
formation, or  that,  humble  individual  as  I  am,  any 
concern  of  mine  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  your 
Lordship's  attention." 

*'  You  must  excuse  me,"  said  the  Earl,  *'  if  I 
should  exhibit  any  reluctance  to  satisfy  your  curiosity 
on  many  points  respecting  which  it  might  be  your 
anxious  desire  to  possess  the  most  authentic  infor- 
mation. I  trust,  however,  that  my  general  cha- 
racter, with  which  you  cannot  be  wholly  unacquainted, 
will  be  to  you  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that  although 
you  may  not  be  able  to  discover  the  real  intent  and 
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drift  of  my  actions,  yet  that  the  strictest  honour  and 
integrity  are  their  leading  principles." 

*'  Of  that,  my  Lord,"  said  Fitzallan,  "I  entertain 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  on  every  occasion  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  submit  myself  to  your  guidance 
and  advice  ;  but  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  I  am  at  present  placed,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  adopt  the  most  decisive  measures,  in  order  to 
extricate  myself  from  those  embarrassments  in  which 
I  am  perpetually  involved,  owing  to  the  mystery 
which  hangs  over  my  birth,  and  the  real  condition 
which  I  have  consequently  to  sustain  in  life." 

"Granted,"  said  the  Earl;  "and  it  would  not 
become  me,  as  a  disinterested  individual,  to  raise  up 
any  obstacles  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  de- 
sirable an  end ;  allow  me,  however,  to  say,  that  I 
have  the  most  valid  reasons  to  suppose,  that  the  pro- 
ject which  you  have  at  present  in  contemplation  is 
not  the  most  judicious  one  which  you  could  have 
selected  for  the  attainment  of  your  purpose." 

"  Am  I  then  to  understand,  my  Lord,''  said  Fitz- 
allan, "  that  by  some  secret  channel  unknown  to  me, 
you  have  actually  acquired  a  knowledge  of  my  plans 
and  of  the  measures  which  I  intend  to  pursue?" 

"  The  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  you,  Mr. 
Fitzallan,"  said  the  Earl,  *'  will  not  allow  me  to  act 
towards  you  with  any  show  of  duplicity  or  deceit.  I 
frankly  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  deputed  by  a  very 
valued  friend  to  dissuade  you  from  prosecuting  your 
journey  any  further,  and  to  induce  you  to  return  to 
your  mother's  residence  without  delay." 

Fitzallan  regarded   the    Earl  with  every  sign  of 
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astonishment.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  my  Lord,  are 
some  circumstances  explained  to  me  which  have 
hitherto  baffled  my  ingenuity  to  account  for ;  the 
suspicions  that  I  entertained  that  my  detention  here 
was  the  secret  work  of  some  person  unknown  to  me, 
are  now  completely  verified,  and  if  I  mistake  not, 
you,  my  Lord,  are  deputed  by  that  same  individual  to 
induce  me  to  retrace  my  steps  towards  my  mother's 
residence." 

"  I  must  be  excused,"  said  the  Earl,  "  from  enter- 
ing- into  an  explanation  of  any  transaction  in  which  I 
am  not  personally  engaged  ;  but  I  will  not  withhold 
from  you  the  fact,  that  I  am  deputed  by  my  friend. 
Lord  Dufresne,  with  whom  my  family  and  myself 
are  at  present  on  a  visit,  to  dissuade  you,  from  the 
most  prudential  motives,  from  appearing  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  abode."  /mjo  bsiosqy:^ 

*'  Lord  Dufresne!"  repeated  Fitzallan,  *^ it  is nM 
the  least  surprising  feature  of  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds me,  that  his  Lordship  has  in  many  instances 
considered  himself  entitled  to  exercise  a  control  over 
my  actions  which  belongs  only  to  the  parent.  Allow 
me  also  to  say,  that  your  Lordship  has  so  taken  me  by 
surprise,  in  professing  yourself  to  be  deputed  by  Lord 
Dufresne,  that  my  mind  is  completely  bewildered. 
It  is  very  true,  that  the  object  of  my  journey  was  to 
discover  the  residence  of  a  nobleman,  in  which,  in  my 
juvenile  years,  some  circumstances  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature  occurred,  and  the  owner  of  which,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  did  formerly  stand  in  some 
close  relationship  with  my  mother." 

The  countenance  of  the  Earl  underwent  a  sudden 
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change,  but  he  quickly  regained  his  wonted  compo- 
sure. "  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me,"  he  said, 
'*  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  private  affairs 
of  any  of  my  friends.  I  have  merely  to  execute  the 
trust  which  is  reposed  in  me,  and  as  it  is  supposed 
by  Lord  Dufresne  that  your  appearance  in  his 
neighbourhood  might  be  attended  with  some  very 
unpleasant  consequences,  he  solicits  you  not  to  ex 
pose  yourself  to  the  danger  of  them."  .isos^f*! 

"  And  may  I  presume  to  ask,"  said  Fitzallan, 
**  from  what  quarter  that  danger  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed ?" 

"  It  is  well  known  to  his  Lordship,"  said  the  Earl, 
'*  that  a  very  strong  degree  of  animosity  exists  be- 
tween his  son,  Mr.  Monckton,  and  yourself,  the 
reason  for  which  I  need  not  explain  to  you  ;  his  un- 
expected arrival  last  night  has  already,  in  consequence 
of  one  particular  circumstance  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  family,  been  the  cause  of  a  serious  altercation, 
and  it  is  much  feared,  both  by  Lord  and  Lady  Du- 
fresne, that  your  presence  would  only  tend  to  aggra- 
vate the  ill  feeling  which  at  present  exists  between 
some  of  the  parties.'*  dHiyrxtJ. 

*'  If  my  ears  deceived  me  not,"  said  Fitzallan, 
'*  you  mentioned  a  Lady  Dufresne ;  as  far  as  the 
general  report  goes,  his  Lordship  has  always  been 
considered  a  widower." 

"  I  am  certaiUv"  said  the  Earl,  *'  that  you  will  at 
once  see  the  impropriety  of  pressing  me  upon  the 
private  affairs  of  my  friend,  with  which,  in  reality,  I 
have  little  or  no  concern.  I  can  only  repeat,  that  I 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  personal  acquaintance,  and, 
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I  believe,  the  confidence  of  Lady  Dufresne,  and  a 
more  amiable  woman  does  not  exist  within  the  whole 
circle  of  my  friends." 

"  Then,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  I  am  to  understand  that 
it  is  solely  on  Mr.  Monckton's  account  that  I  am  to 
be  dissuaded  from  following  the  course  which  I  have 
prescribed  for  myself,  and  which  I  consider  is  essen- 
tially necessary  for  my  future  happiness.  Has  his 
Lordship  no  other  reason  ?" 

"  Such  was  the  reason  which  he  gave  to  me,"  said 
the  Earl,  "  and  the  arguments  which  he  used  were 
so  satisfactory,  and  so  apparently  founded  on  the 
soundest  prudence  and  discretion,  that  I  could  not 
refuse  to  take  upon  myself  the  office  of  his  am- 
bassador to  you." 

"  Without  imputing  to  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Fitz- 
allan, "  the  slightest  degree  of  blame  in  this  affair,  I 
cannot  still  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion,  that 
his  Lordship  has  some  other  cause  for  despatching 
you  on  this  embassy  than  that  which  you  have  de- 
clared to  me.  I  cannot  perceive  whence  the  right  of 
Lord  Dufresne  is  derived  to  exact  from  me  a  com- 
pliance to  his  wishes,  or  the  adoption  of  a  particular 
line  of  conduct,  merely  from  a  servile  subserviency 
to  the  feehngs  of  his  son.  Mf .  Monckton,  in  the  re- 
lation which  he  stands  towards  me,  is  wholly  an  in- 
different personage  ;  it  is  true,  I  exposed  the  infamy 
of  his  character,  and  have  been,  I  hope,  the  happy 
instrument  of  rescuing  one  of  his  victims  from 
destruction,  but  further,  I  repudiate  all  connexion 
with  him.  I  neither  court  his  favour  nor  dread  his 
resentment,    and,    although    common   courtesy  and 
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politeness  would  dictate  to  me  not  to  intrude  my 
presence  into  the  residence  of  any  individual  who, 
like  Lord  Dufresne,  is,  comparatively  speaking-,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me,  yet,  if  I  in  this  instance  com- 
ply with  his  wishes,  I  hope  it  will  be  attributed  to 
the  sense  which  I  entertain  of  a  becoming  propriety 
of  conduct,  and  not  to  any  fear  which  I  feel  for  such 
an  individual  as  Mr.  Monckton.  As  you,  however, 
my  Lord,  are  now  upon  a  visit  to  Lord  Dufresne,  you 
will,  perhaps,  not  consider  it  as  requesting-  too  much 
from  you,  when  I  ask  you  to  inform  me,  whether  a 
picture  still  decorates  a  certain  room  in  the  mansion, 
on  which  is  written.  The  never -to-he-f or  gotten  one?'* 

The  Earl  hesitated  for  a  reply,  and  appeared  to  be 
at  a  loss  what  answer  he  was  to  give.  "  How  came 
you  to  know,"  said  his  Lordship  at  last,  "  that  such 
a  picture  is  actually  in  the  house?  and,  if  it  be  still 
there,  in  what  manner  can  it  affect  you  ?" 
^'"  "Because,"  said  Fitzallan,  "I  have  the  positive 
belief  that  it  is  the  picture  of  my  mother ;  and,  before 
I  knew  that  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion  was  Lord 
Dufresne,  I  entertained  a  strong  suspicion  that  my 
mother  was  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  fa- 
^^mily,  but  in  what  particular  relation  I  could  never 
discover." 

The  Earl  sank  into  a  fit  of  musing,  and  at  last 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  strange,  very  strange !  know 
you  where  your  mother  is  at  present?' 

"  It  is  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  her  conduct," 
said  Fitzallan,  "  wliicli  forms  the  bane  of  my  happi- 
ness. Are  you,  my  Lord,  able  to  give  me  any  infor- 
mation respecting  her?" 
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"  I — I — '  stammered  the  Earl,  "  but  excuse  me 
now  from  entering  further  on  this  subject.  The 
arrival  of  Mr.  Monckton  will  expedite  our  departure 
from  the  hospitable  mansion  of  his  father ;  for  with 
the  strong  suspicions  resting  upon  my  mind  that  he 
was  a  party  to  the  abduction  of  my  daughter,  it  would 
be  unbecoming  in  me  to  expose  her  to  his  society. 
Independently  of  which,  the  happiness  of  the  family 
circle  is  destroyed ;  the  late  marriage  of  his  father 
has  created  a  hostile  feeling  between  them  which 
breaks  out  on  every  occasion,  and  which  it  is  sup- 
posed will  lead  to  a  permanent  estrangement  from 
each  other.  Now,  my  young  friend,  what  message 
am  1  to  convey  to  Lord  Dufresne  ?" 

*'  With  the  knowledge  that  I  possess,"  said  Fitz- 
allan,  "  that  I  have  no  right  to  intrude  myself  into 
the  society  of  any  individual  to  whom  I  am  not  bound 
by  any  tie  of  consanguinity,  or  of  personal  friendship, 
I  shall  for  the  present  postpone  the  prosecution  of  my 
journey,  and  devise  some  other  means  of  attaining  to 
a  discovery  of  those  circumstances  on  which  the  fu- 
ture happiness  of  my  life  must  depend.  I  cannot, 
however,  refrain  expressing  my  regret,  that  in  follow- 
ing that  course  I  shall  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
paying  my  respects  to  the  Countess  and  to  Lady 
Amelia." 

"  We  shall  return  for  a  short  time  to  our  former 
residence,"  said  the  Earl,  "  where  it  will  give  us 
great  pleasure  to  see  you.  In  the  mean  time,  should 
my  assistance  or  my  advice  be  of  any  use  to  you  to- 
wards promoting  the  objects  which  you  have  in  view, 
hesitate  not  to  apply  to  me,  and  you  shall  find  that 
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empty  protestation  belongs  not  to  the  character  of 
the  Earl  of  Glencoe." 

The  Earl  took  a  friendly  leave  of  Fitzallan,  who 
for  some  time  after  his  departure  sat  absorbed  in 
thought,  pondering  on  some  points  of  information 
which  his  Lordship  had  communicated  to  him,  and 
in  which  he  found  himself  more  embarrassed  and 
confused  than  in  any  previous  circumstance  of  his 
life.  No  doubt  could  exist  that  it  was  good  policy 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Dufresne  to  prevent  any  meeting 
between  his  son  and  himself,  but  the  penetrating 
powers  of  Fitzallan  were  not  so  shallow  as  to  prevent 
him  from  perceiving,  that  although  the  Earl  of  Glencoe 
might  not  in  reality  be  privy  to  the  real  motives 
which  directed  the  conduct  of  Lord  Dufresne,  yet 
that  there  were  some  secret  ones  in  reserve,  which  if 
discovered,  might  actually  lead  him  to  the  very  point 
which  he  had  in  view.  There  was  also  another 
thought  which  for  a  time  absorbed  all  his  attention, 
which  was,  that  he  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  beloved  Amelia,  and  that  by  an  adverse  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  he  was  prevented  seeing 
her.  Impossibilities  appear  very  possible  to  a  lover, 
and  that  which  a  rational  man  (for  tew  lovers  are 
really  rational  men)  could  not  sensibly  expect  to 
happen  in  the  common  course  of  things,  seems  to  the 
enthusiastic  lover  as  completely  within  the  range  of 
probability  as  that  a  flash  of  lightning  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  clap  of  thunder.  It  was  very  possible  for 
him,  as  a  lover,  to  travel  the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
to  be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  residence  of  his 
beloved,   and  it  was   equally  possible    that    fortune 
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should  so  decree  it,  that  whilst  he  was  standing  in 
contemplation  of  the  favoured  spot,  his  beloved  should 
emerge  from  some  alcove  or  shrubbery,  and  then, 
attracted  by  a  certain  sympathetic  influence,  rush 
into  each  other's  arms.  It  was  very  possible  that, 
like  the  love-sick  Juliet,  she  might  be  conversing 
with  the  planets  from  some  balcony  of  the  house, 
and  then,  on  a  sudden,  exhibiting  himself  before  her, 
the  same  planets  might  hear  their  thousand  vows  and 
protestations  of  eternal  love,  which  eternity  has  this 
peculiarity  attached  lo  it,  that  it  generally  ends  a  few 
weeks  or  months  after  the  hymeneal  knot  has  been 
tied.  Puttings  therefore,  all  these  possibilities  toge- 
ther, Fitzallan  determined  to  direct  his  steps  towards 
the  residence  of  his  beloved  Amelia,  and  either  by 
chance  or  stratagem,  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  angelic 
form,  which  would  of  itself  be  an  ample  reward  for 
all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  he  might  en- 
counter on  his  way.  A  lover  going  from  his  mistress 
is  said  to  draw  a  lengthened  chain  behind  him  ;  a 
lover  going  to  his  mistress,  feels  his  spirits  rise  with 
every  step  that  he  takes,  and  he  talks  to  the  rocks 
and  trees  of  the  beauties  of  his  beloved ;  he  mocks 
the  blossom  of  the  peach  for  daring  to  vie  with  the 
hue  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  odour  of  the  rose  for  pre- 
suming to  excel  the  fragrance  of  her  breath.  If  he 
should  perchance  to  fall  into  a  quagmire  on  his  way, 
he  flatters  himself  that  his  affection  is  not  cooled  by 
it ;  if  he  should  break  his  head  against  some  pro- 
truding object,  he  congratulates  himself  that  his  heart 
is  not  broken  by  the  inconstancy  of  his  beloved. 
The  world  is  a  paradise  to  him,  and  all  the  devils  in 
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it  are  angels.  It  is  probable,  that  thoughts  of  a  si- 
milar kind  predominated  in  the  mind  of  Fitzallan  as 
he  sat  in  the  comfortable  parlour  of  the  inn,  ponder- 
ing on  the  adventure  in  which  he  was  about  to  be 
engaged,  when  on  a  sudden  a  stranger  was  an- 
nounced, whom  he  immediately  recognised  as  the 
individual  whom  he  suspected  to  be  Lord  Dufresne, 
and  who  had  so  often  acted  as  the  bearer  of  his 
mother's  letters.  He  accosted  Fitzallan  with  the 
utmost  formality,  accompanied  with  his  usual  auste- 
rity. *'  Your  presence,  Mr.  Fitzallan,"  said  he,  "  is 
rather  unexpected  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

'*  Unexpected  by  whom,  Sir?"  asked  Fitzallan,  who 
was  not  exactly  in  a  humour  to  brook  the  interference 
of  a  stranger  in  his  private  affairs. 

"  By  those,"  said  the  stranger,  "who  possess  some 
right  to  control  your  actions,  and,  principally,  by  your 
mother." 

'*  I  was  led  to  believe,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  that  I 
should  find  my  mother  at  her  own  residence.  I 
sought  her  there,  and  not  meeting  with  her,  I  di- 
rected my  course  whither  my  fancy  led  me." 

'*  And  it  has  led  you,"  said  the  stranger,  "  far 
from  the  goal  to  which  your  wishes  are  directed.  I 
have  now  a  message  to  deliver  to  you  from  your 
mother  ;  to-morrow  you  will  see  her." 

"  And  my  father,"  said  Fitzallan,  *'  whom  you 
have  so  often  assured  me  was  alive,  what  of  him?" 

*'  In  that  business,"  said  the  stranger,  *'I  have  not 
any  authority  to  interfere." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  but  you  may  be, 
nevertheless,  competent  to  give  me  some  information 
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respecting  it.  Impute  it  not  to  me,  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  give  you  any  personal  offence,  but  I  wish 
you  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  time  is  now 
arrived  when  I  am  determined  to  emancipate  myself 
from  that  secret  and  hidden  control  which  has  been 
hitherto  exercised  over  my  actions,  nor  that  I  will  any 
longer  subject  myself  to  be  led  about  in  leading- 
strings  at  the  bare  will  and  caprice  of  certain  indivi- 
duals who,  for  secret  purposes  of  their  own,  wrap 
themselves  up  in  the  impenetrable  garb  of  secresy 
and  mystery." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  truly  sardonic 
smile,  "  and  shall  I  be  the  bearer  of  these  your  senti- 
ments to  your  mother  ?"  rl'"' 

"  Sir,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  my  mother  as  my  parent 
shall  always  experience  from  me  the  dutiful  conduct  of 
the  son,  and  in  full  accordance  with  that  principle  it 
would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  me  to  enter  into  any 
examination  of  my  mother's  conduct;  but  strange  and 
extraordinary  must  be  those  circumstances  which  can 
allow  of  a  mother  making  a  confident  of  an  entire 
stranger,  at  the  same  time  that  her  own  son  is  not 
worthy  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege." 

"  My  hair  is  grown  grey  in  servitude,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  and  the  time  will  come,  and  it  is  not  far 
distant,  when  you  will  be  obliged  to  alter  the  opinion 
which  you  now  appear  to  entertain  of  me.  To- 
morrow morning  I  shall  call  upon  you  here,  to  con- 
duct you  to  your  mother." 

**  According  to  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Glencoe," 
said  Fitzallan,  "  I  am  to  return  immediately  to  my 
mother's  residence ;  you  can  most  probably  inform 
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me  ii  I  shall  find  her  there ;  if  so,  I  will  not  delay 
my  departure  one  moment." 

"  "  So  far  will  I  satisfy  your  curiosity,"  said  the 
stranger,  *'  as  to  assure  you  that  she  is  not  there  ; 
you  will  see  her  in  a  very  different  place." 

"Perhaps,  under  the  roof  of  Lord  Dufresne?" 
asked  Fitzallan,  significantly. 

*'  Nor  under  the  roof  of  Lord  Dufresne,"  answered 
the  stranger,  sarcastically ;  "  the  purport  of  my  mis- 
sion is,  however,  now  fulfilled.  I  cannot  compel  you 
to  accompany  me  to  your  mother,  but  before  I  take 
my  leave  of  jou,  I  expect  your  consent  or  your  re- 
fusal." '     '" 

"  I  give  you  the  former  most  undoubtedly,"  said 
Fitzallan,  "  and  I  will  hold  myself  in  readiness  at 
y'any  hour  which  you  will  appoint.**''"'  *  ' " '  '  '^*'      '"■^' 

^"  At   ten,    then,   to-morrow    morning^"   said   the 
/stranger,  '*  you  see  me  here.'* 

'"  Agreed,"  said  Fitzallan ;  and  the  stranger  took 

nis  departure.   '  . ' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Love's  not  a  flower  that  grows  on  the  dull  earth, 
Sprin^^s  by  the  calendar  ;  must  wait  for  sun, 
For  lain,  mature  by  parts,  must  take  its  time 
To  stem,  to  leaf,  to  bud,  to  blow.     It  owns 
A  richer  soil,  boasts  a  quicker  seed  ; 
You  look  for  it,  and  see  it  not — and  lo  ! 
E'en  while  you  look,  the  ^Hierless  flower  is  up 
Consummate  in  the  birth. 


The  sun  was  set  when  Fitzallan  arrived  within 
siiiht  of  the  mansion  of  Lord  Dufresne,  and  some 
very  strange  emotions  arose  in  his  breast  when  he 
recognised  it  to  be  the  same  place  to  which  he  had 
been  conducted  in  his  juvenile  years,  when  taken 
suddenly  from  the  protection  of  Mr.  Bode,  and  with 
the  inmates  of  which  he  was  convinced  he  stood  in 
some  close  relation,  although  every  attempt  had  been 
made  to  throw  over  it  such  a  veil  of  mystery  that  it 
appeared  to  him  an  impossibility  to  unravel  it.  With 
the  knowledge  that  his  detection  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house  would  be  attended  with  the  most 
serious,  if  not  fatal  consequences,  he  stationed  himself 
for  a  short  time  in  a  small  wood  until  it  was  suffi- 
ciently dark  for  him  to  venture  within  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  domain.  P^rom  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment  he  had  a  full  view^  of  the   house ;  he  saw  a 
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female  figure  standing  at  one  of  the  windows,  but  the 
obscurity  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  recognise 
any  of  her  features;  still  there  was  something  in  the 
iorm  and  shape  so  strongly  resembling  those  of  Lady 
Amelia,  that  he  set  it  down  in  his  own  mind  that  his 
eyes  were  then  feasting  on  the  object  whom  he  loved 
most  in  the  world,  and  so  happy  ai'e  we  sometimes  in 
our  ignorance,  that  although  in  reality  the  individual 
on  whom  he  was  then  gazing  with  all  the  intensity 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  was  no  other  personage 
than  Mrs.  Dickens,  the  head-cook  of  the  establish- 
ment, yet,  in  his  own  opinion,  it  was  no  other  person 
than  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue,  and  accordingly  he 
was  most  amply  rewarded  for  all  the  fatigue  which 
he  had  undergone  in  splashing  and  dashing  over  all 
the  ruts  aYid  puddles  with  which  his  road  had  been 
intersected.  It  would  have  been  a  most  unchristian 
act  to  have  undeceived  him  in  the  opinion  which  he 
had  formed ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  gone  to  bed  on  that  night  dreaming,  perhaps, 
of  the  angelic  figure  which  he  had  seen  standing  with, 
so  much  grace  at  the  window,  had  not  an  event  im- 
mediately occurred  to  him  which  tended  to  invalidate 
his  belief,  that  the  figure  which  he  had  seen  was  that 
of  his  beloved  Amelia,  and,  consequently,  for  the  time, 
every  thought  of  that  figure  was  obliterated  from  his 
mind. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  finding  one  of  the  gates 
open  which  led  into  the  park  he  entered,  and  a  h)ng 
avenue  of  trees  concealed  him  from  the  observation  of 
any  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  If  he  had  rationally 
and  dispassionately  considered  the  precise  circum- 
2c9 
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Stances  under  which  he  was  then  placed,  it  would 
have  undoubtedly  occurred  to  him,  that  the  chance  of 
obtaining'  a  glimpse  of,  much  less  an  interview  with 
Lady  Amelia  at  that  particular  hour,  was  almost 
hopeless.  It  is  true,  that  young  ladies  in  love  are 
very  prone  to  choose  the  light  of  the  moon  to  guide 
tliem  to  their  lovers,  but  in  the  present  case,  there 
happened  to  be  no  moon,  and  unless  some  benignanti 
fairy  had  been  kind  enough  to  inform  Lady  Ainelia^ 
that  her  lover  was  actually  in  her  immediate  vicinity, 
it  is  most  probable  that  she  would  have  ventured 
forth  in  the  dark  with  no  other  prospect,  perhapsy} 
than  that  of  catching  a  severe  cold.  Lights  were 
seen  passing  to  and  fro  in  various  parts  of  the  house  , 
it  was  not,  however,  probable  that  either  of  them  was 
carried  by  Lady  Amelia,  and  therefore  they  deserved 
little  or  none  of  his  attention.  He  now  directed  hisj 
course  along  a  path  which  appeared  to  wind  round< 
the  house,  when  suddenly  turning  an  angle  of  thCi 
building,  he  saw  before  him  a  conservatory,  lighted 
from  above  by  a  chandelier,  and  in  which  two  ladies- 
were  sitting  apparently  occupied  with  some  specimens 
of  flowers  that  lay  upon  one  of  the  tables.  With  a  cau- 
tious step  he  approached  nearer  to  the  place,  and  now 
his  eyes  did,  in  reality,  in  one  of  the  females  recognise 
his  beloved  Amelia,  but  he  was  almost  rivetted  to  the 
ground  with  astonishment  when  in  the  other  person  he 
discovered  his  own  mother.  Had  some  miraculous 
vision  burst  upon  him  from  the  clouds  above,  his 
feelings  could  not  have  been  more  intensely  agitated 
than  they  were  at  this  unexpected  discovery.  For 
some  moments  he  believed  that  some  delusion  was 
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practised  upon  him,  or  that  his  vision  had  been 
worked  upon  by  some  strange  enchantment,  but  a 
very  short  time  only  was  necessary  to  convince  him 
that  all  was  real,  and  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in 
the  person  of  his  mother.  His  greatest  difficulty 
now  was  how  to  act  under  such  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  circumstances.  To  burst  suddenly  into 
the  presence  of  his  mother,  might  be  deemed,  by  her, 
as  well  as  by  Lady  Amelia,  an  act  of  the  most  un- 
pardonable rudeness,  and,  perhaps,  might  lead  to 
consequences  of  the  most  injurious  kind.  He  stood 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  the  most  positive  irresolu- 
tion, until  at  last  he  saw  his  mother  rise,  and,  taking 
a  book  from  the  table,  leave  the  conservatory.  Lady 
Amelia  was  now  alone — now  was  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity ;  if  lost,  it  might  never  present  itself  again  ;  a 
moment  outweighed  a  year  in  value,  it  was  *'  the 
tide  in  his  affairs,  which,  if  taken  at  the  flood,  might 
lead  to  fortune,"  but  then  how  was  it  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  how  was  he  to  make  known  his  presence  ? 
What  construction  might  not  Lady  Amelia  put  upon 
his  actions?  might  he  not  be  met  with  the  most  un- 
equivocal signs  of  her  displeasure?  might  he  not 
subject  himself  to  her  merited  reproaches  for  his  un- 
seasonable intrusion  on  her  privacy,  and  in  the  house 
of  a  nobleman,  where  she  was  only  a  visitor?  these 
thoughts  all  rushed  at  once  into  the  mind  of  Fitz- 
allan,  but  there  was  one  which  suddenly  rose  to  expel 
them  all.  "  She  has  confessed  her  love  for  me ;  then, 
if  that  love  be  sincere,  every  other  consideration  will 
vanish."  Emboldened  by  this  idea,  in  a  low  voice, 
lie  melodized  the  air  which  he  had  played  to  her  on 
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the  first  mVht  of  their  meetina:.  ^L'aSy  Amelia  no 
sooner  heard  the  sound  than  she  started  from  her 
seat,  whilst  her  whole  frame  appeared  to  be  agitated 
by  the  most  violent  emotions.  Like  an  Hermione, 
she  stood  almost  fixed  like  a  statue,  her  eyes  directed 
to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  fancying 
almost  that  they  cnme  from  the  invisible  strings  of 
some  angel's  harp,  and  floated  around  her  as  if  to 
remind  her  of  the  first  hours  of  her  love.  Again,  the 
sounds  vibrated  upon  her  ears,  and  half-trembling, 
half-hoping,  she  trod  lightly  towards  the  dcor  which 
opened  into  the  grounds.  ''''''''  ^'^''^'' 

There  are  scenes  which  baffle  the  painter's  pencil 
to  do  ample  justice  to ;  and  there  are  scenes  in  life 
which  defy  the  power  of  the  spectator  to  describe,  so 
acutely  are  the  feelings  wrought  upon  at  the  time, 
that  human  nature  appears  at  the  moment  to  undergo 
some  strange  metamorphosis,  which  gives  to  it  a 
hitherto  unknown  and  unaccountable  character,  and 
which  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  sober  life 
appears  so  out  of  proportion,  that  it  degenerates  into 
caricature,  and  is  ridiculed  as  the  offspring  of  a  dis- 
tempered brain. 

Experience  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  excellent  guide  by 
which  to  delineate  the  feeUngs  of  others,  under  any 
novel  and  unexpected  circumstance  that  might  arise, 
but  then  the  important  question  presents  itself,  whether 
we  have  actually  been  placed  in  a  situation  similar 
to  that  which  is  attempted  to  be  described.  There 
are  few  persons  who  are  able  from  experience  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  a  hanging  man,  and  it  is  a 
Question,  whether  the  delineator  of  the  feelings  and 
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.-^^>cti6nsof  two  lovers,  so  extraordinarily  circumstanced 

.^^.iis  Lady  Amelia  Fortescue  and  Fitzallan  were  at  the 

u^iiioment  when  she  opened  the  door  of  the  conser\'a- 

g  tory,  and  she  saw  before  her  no  tiny  fairy  clad  in  her 

j^, 'gossamer  robes,  but  the  downrio^ht,  plump,  substan- 

jjfciality  of  her   lover,  was   ever  personally  placed  in 

jj^such  a  similar  situation,  that  by  a  remembrance  oi 

^.,what  his  own  feelint^s  were  at  the  time,  he  should  be 

^^jcnabled  completely  and  faithfully  to  describe  all  the 

^.emotions,  feelings,  fears,  tremblings,  and  agitations, 

jj^  which  were  exhibited  by  the  two  lovers  when  they 

stood  before  each  other;  their  utterance  choked  by 

astonishment  and  joy,  and,  just  as  if  they  were  af- 

^1  flicted  with  dumbness,  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 

^^.to  pantomime  to  convince  each  other  that  they  were 

g  actually  living  bodies.  The  aid  of  fancy  may,  indeed, 

,l^=jin  such  matters  be  called  in,  and  feelings  and  actions 

../delineated,   which,  perhaps,   no  human   being  ever 

exhibited  under  similar  circumstances,  but  tell  me, 

ye  who   pretend   to  be   thoroughly  experienced  in 

such  matters,  where,  in    the  affairs    of  love,  reality 

ends   and   fancy  begins ;    for   ourselves,  we  would 

prefer  an  ounce  of  the  former  to  a  ton  weight  of  the 

,    latter,  and  our  only  consolation  is,  that  where  the 

'  former  cannot  be  enjoyed  we  must  be  satisfied  with 

putting  up  with  the  latter,  on  the  same  principle  that 

the  poor,  hungry,  pennyless  wight,  looking  through 

^  .  the  window  of  a  cookshop,  and  seeing  the  delicious 

^Joints  before  him,  is  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with 

.  the  fancy  of  the  richness  of  the  flavour,  although  the 

reality  be  denied  him. 

lu  the  majority  of  scenes,  which  have  been  enacted 
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between  lovers,  whether  on  the  mimic  stage,  or  on 
the  real  stage  of  Hfe,  the  general  practice,  when  they 
come  suddenly  into  each  other's  presence,  is,  an  im- 
mediate rush  into  each  other's  arms,  w^here  they  re- 
main in  a  strict  embrace  until  one  or  both  of  them 
begin  to  feel  the  delightful  sensation  of  suffocation, 
the  finale  of  which  is  a  collision  of  their  lips,  and 
they  fancy  themselves  for  the  time  the  happiest  of 
human  beings. 

Considering  the  delicate,  decorous,  and  circumstan- 
tial manner  in  which  we  have  introduced  the  follow- 
ing scene  between  the  two  lovers,  it  might  naturally 
be  inferred,  that  there  was  something  peculiar  and 
original  in  their  mode  of  action,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
recorded  as  a  precedent,  and  an  example  for  all  future 
lovers  who  might  be  thrown  into  a  similar  predica^ 
ment ;  it  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  their  eyes  encountered  each  other,  it  was 
a  downright  impossibility  for  them  to  give  even  the 
minutest  description  of  their  feelings,  and,  therefore, 
how  can  it  be  rationally  expected  of  another  that  he 
should  be  able  to  describe  that,  which  the  individuals 
themselves  have  tacitly  confessed  that  they  could  not 
describe  themselves.  Now,  although  we  have  been 
studying  in  the  school  of  man  for  the  last  forty  years 
of  our  life,  we  find  that  we  are  still  but  a  scholar  in 
the  contrarieties  of  human  nature,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  which  is,  that  which  exists  between 
a  lover  and  a  drowned  man  ;  the  former,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  hero,  is,  with  all  his  senses  in  a  good 
and  sound  condition,  totally  unable  to  describe  his 
feelings  when  coming  suddenly  into  the  presence  of 
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his  beloved  ;  very  differently,  however,  is  it  consti- 
tuted with  the  drowned  man,  for  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
who  was  himself  once  most  decidedly  drowned,  has 
informed  us,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  for  the 
benefit  of  the  humane  society,  (and  a  thousand  thanks 
to  him  for  having  given  us  such  a  glimpse  of  what  we 
are  to  feel  hereafter,)  that  he  was  no  sooner  bona 
Jide  drowned,  than  all  his  former  views  and  ideas 
entirely  changed,  and  that  he  had  a  sensation  of  the 
most  complete  happiness  or  felicity  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, independent  of  rapture,  for  the  human  mind  to 
feel.  And  further,  that  whilst  he  was  so  actually 
drowned,  a  kind  of  a  representation,  nearly  of  a  green 
colour,  presented  itself  to  him,  multitude  of  objects 
were  in  it,  not  one  of  them  possessing,  however,  any 
kind  of  hkeness  or  analogy  to  anything  he  had  seen 
before.  The  worthy  doctor  could  not  inform  us 
exactly  how  long  he  remained  in  this  state  of  beati- 
tude, but  he  knew  that  one  wave  after  another  lifted 
him  up,  and  eventually  tumbled  him  on  shore  hke 
another  Jonah  out  of  the  whale's  belly;  and  three- 
score years  after  this  beatific  submersion,  as  a  proof 
of  the  march  of  intellect,  he  ventures  to  tell  this  story 
in  the  pulpit,  without  a  smile  on  his  countenance  at 
the  nonsense  which  he  knew  he  was  uttering,  and 
which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
finished  humbugs  of  the  day. 

Thus,  in  this  instructive  work  have  we  opened  a 
new  chapter  on  the  physiology  of  man,  although  at 
the  same  time,  whilst  we  have  been  thus  digressing 
and  rambling  into  the  first  by-way  that  presented 
itself,   we   have   left    Fitzallan    and   Lady   Amelia 
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Standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  conservatory  in  mo- 
mentary danger  of  catching  the  rheumatism,  or  of 
being  detected  by  some  of  the  residents  in  the  house. 

"Amelia!"  ejaculated  Fitzallan,  and  held  forth 
his  hand. 

Amelia  tendered  hers  in  return,  and  as  warm  a 
pressure  as  ever  hands  received  or  gave  passed  be- 
tween them.  ' 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  if  I  have  intruded 
upon  your  privacy  ;  but  attribute  it  to  one  cause,  and 
one  cause  only,  and  that  is,  the  strength  of  the 
love  which  I  entertain  for  you.  I  was  informed  by 
your  father  of  your  being  here,  and  I  have  run  all  risks 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  you.  Now,  indeed,  am 
I  richly  rewarded." 

"  My  father,  did  you  say?"  asked  Amelia  with  the 
utmost  surprise,  "  when  saw  you  my  father?" 

"  This  morning,"  answered  Fitzallan. 
3-^?  Then  it  is  unknown  to  every  other  person,"  said 
Amelia.    "  My  duty  forbids  me  to  question  his  mo- 
tives— but — " 

*•  I  anticipate  your  meaning,"  said  Fitzallan^  "  and 
take  it  not  unkind  of  me  if  I  hesitate  to  give  you  the 
information  which  you  may  so  much  wish  to  obtain ; 
but,  be  assured,  that  the  conduct  of  your  father  is 
solely  regulated  by  a  desire  to  promote  my  own 
interests." 

"  In  that  I  rejoice,"  said  Amelia,  "  but  why  this 
secrecy  on  the  part  of  my  father?"   I  ^ii^i-^l-  -  a-    - 

**  I  trust,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  that  by  his-  g^enetous 
aid  the  clouds  of  mystery  which  at  present  envelope 
me  will  be  dispelled,  and  that  1  shall  be  allowed  to 
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declare  before  the  whole  world  the  love  which  now 
animates  my  heart." 

"  But  it  must  have  been  an  evil  genius,"  said 
Amelia,  "  that  prompted  you  hither  ;  what  would  be 
the  consequence  were  detection  to  ensue  ?" 

**  I  should  rely,"  said  Fitzallan,  "  on  the  justness 
and  honour  of  my  intentions  ;  and  let  me  only  take 
back  with  me  the  assurance  of  the  continuance  of 
your  love,  and  all  things  then  beside  are  indifferent 
to  me." 

"  It  has  been  once  given,"  said  Amelia,  **  and  like 
the  motto  on  the  ring  which  I  once  gave  you,  Je  ne 
change  qu'en  mourant." 

By  what  impulse  Fitzallan  was  at  this  moment 
swayed,  they  best  can  tell  who  have  been  in  a  similar 
situation ;  but  throwing  his  arms  around  her  neck, 
lie  imprinted  on  her  lips  the  first  kiss  of  his  love  ;  but 
whether  it  was  returned  he  never  told,  and  therefore, 
the  spirit  of  the  night,  who  was  hovering  near  the 
spot,  has  alone  the  secret  in  his  possession.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  crabbed  cynics,  that  love  flies  with 
the  first  kiss,  for  after  that,  the  nature  of  the  passion 
becomes  changed ;  like  the  mirror  that  is  breathed 
upon,  its  purity  is  dimmed,  and  as  the  first  barrier  is 
broken  down  which  modesty  has  erected,  another 
and  another  falls,  until  the  citadel  at  last  is  besieged 
where  virtue  is  encamped,  and  so  weak  is  then 
often  the  opposition,  that  it  falls  at  the  first  sum- 
mons. It  may  have  happened  so,  and  the  cynic, 
from  an  individual  case,  may  have  founded  the  whole 
o'i  his  system,  and  have  applied  it  collectively  to  all 
he  human   race ;    but,   tor  ourselves,  let  the  cynic 
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preach  on,  we  laugh  at  his  cold  and  frigid  nature  ; 
we  hate  him  for  attempting  to  rob  us  of  one  of  the 
greatest  blisses  of  our  existence,  and  we  consign  him 
to  the  merited  punishment  of  every  being  whose 
heart  was  ever  vivified  by  the  fire  of  love. 

*'  Hark!"  exclaimed  Amelia,  "  what  noise  was  that? 
Is  there  not  some  one  moving  in  yonder  shrubbery? 
Oh,  heavens  !  if  you  should  be  detected — " 

"  Fear  not  on  my  account,"  said  Fitzallan,  **  I 
would  brave  the  anger  of  the  whole  world  for  minutes 
like  to  these — '* 

Amelia  took  a  rose-bud  from  her  bosom,  "  Take 
this,"  she  said,  "  in  remembrance  of  me ;  it  may 
prove  the  emblem  of  my  love,  beautiful  in  its  youthful 
vernal  pride  to-day — to-morrow,  withered  and  de- 
stroyed." 

"  To  what  do  you  allude  ?"  asked  Fitzallan,  in  an 
anxious  tone,  "is  it  in  human  power  ta-destroyalove 
like  ours?"     ^ija.'.',gi9dio  Ub  Ig  na&lq  ^di  m  , 

"  Ask  me  no  more  at  present ;  it  is  suflficient  for 
me  to  say,  Mr.  Monckton  is  now  a  resident  in  the 
house,  and  therefore  we  depart  to-morrow." 

"  And  tor  your  former  residence?"  asked  Fitzallan. 

*'  We  do,"  answered  Amelia. 

"  Then  there,"  said  Fitzallan,  *'  will  I  soon  see 
you  ;  but  ere  we  part,  refuse  me  not  one  request ; 
with  whom  were  you  conversing  in  this  conservatory 
a  few  minutes  ago  ?" 

"  With  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  my  sex," 
said  Amelia,  '*  with  Lady  Dufresne." 

*'  Lady  Dufresne !"  exclaimed  Fitzallan,  and  it 
was  well  that  the   darkness  concealed  the  motions 
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which  were  depictured  in  his  countenance.     "  How 
lon^  has  she  been  Lady  Dufresne?" 

The  inner  door  of  the  conservatory  was  at  this 
moment  suddenly  opened,  and  Mr.  Monckton  en- 
tered; Amelia  closed  hastily  the  door  at  which  she 
was  standin«r,  and  she  proceeded  to  meet  Monckton 
with  all  the  presence  of  mind  of  which  she  was  pos-^ 
sessed,  although,  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  her ' 
confusion  and  embarrassment  could  not  escape  ob- 
servation. 

"  Watching  the  motions  of  the  stars,  I  suppose^ '^ 
Lady   Amelia,"   said  Monckton,    as   he    haughtily 
paced  the   conservatory  ;  *'  is  Venus    the  presiding 
planet  at  present?" 

"  I    do   not   profess   to   be   an    astronomer,    Mr. 
Monckton,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  and  I  must,  there-s 
fore,  refer  you  for  the  information  you  require  to  one 
of  the  almanacks." 

"  It  is  the  planet  of  all  others,"  said  Monckton, 
"  under  whose  influence  I  should  wish  to  live,  espe 
cially  when  I  am  in  the  present  company." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  with  a  con-  - 
siderable  degree   of  pride,    "  to   what  you   allude, 
Sir." 

"   Is    not  Venus  the   goddess  of  love?"    asked 
Monckton,  attempting  to  take  Lady  Amelia's  hand ;jf 
"  and  must  not  love  exist  wherever  you  are  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  *'  by  what  right 
you  assume  the  privilege  of  using  such  language  to 
me ;  I  am  a  visitor  under  your  father's  roof,  and, 
therefore,  am  under  his  protection.  If  you  have  for- 
gotten the  conduct  of  a  gentleman,  I  have  not  for- 
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c^otten  how  to  resent  an  affront ;  I  request  I  may  be 
allowed  to  pass." 

"  Hoity  toity  !"  exclaimed  Monckton,  "  here  is  a 
glorious  specimen  of  female  squeamishness  and  of 
mock  dignity  ;  here  is  a  young  lady  who,  like  the 
sensitive  plant,  shrinks  with  abhorrence  from  the 
touch  of  one  individual,  and  yet  a  moment  before  is 
standing  in  close  conversation  with  another,  pre- 
senting him  with  rose-buds  as  the  emblem  of  her 
love,  and  invoking  all  the  powers  of  heaven  to  pro- 
tect him  from  breaking  his  neck  over  the  first  stump 
of  a  tree  which  he  might  not  see  in  his  way.  Excuse 
my  inquiry,  Lady  Amelia,  I  assure  you  it  does  not 
arise  from  any  squeamishness  on  my  part,  but  I  hope 
Mr.  Hector  Fitzallan  is  in  perfect  health?" 

The  colour  fled  for  a  moment  from  the  cheeks  of 
Lady  Amelia,  nor  was  it  possible  to  conceal  the  emo- 
tions which  the  unexpected  discovery  of  Monckton 
excited  in  her  breast.  If  before  he  was  contemptible 
in  her  eyes,  he  was  now  absolutely  hateful,  and  sum- 
moning all  the  dignity  of  her  nature  to  her  aid,  she 
replied,  *'  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  inform 
you,  that  Mr.  Fitzallan  is  in  perfect  health." 

'*  And  his  love  as  sincere  and  ardent  as  ever?" 
asked  Monckton,  with  a  malicious  sneer. 

*'  I  shall  not  condescend  to  make  any  reply  to 
that  observation,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "I  insist  upon 
being  allowed  to  leave  this  place. 'Vr;  bsn-d^i*h  n^yr' 

*'  I  will  not  detain  you  for  a  moment,**  said  Monck- 
ton ;  "  I  was  despatched  by  your  mother  to  inquire  if 
you  had  finished  the  perusal  of  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  little  suspecting  that  I  should  see  the  prin- 
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cipal  scene  of  it  nearly  enacted  in  real  life,  and  that, 
too,  in  my  fathers  house.  The  fool  of  antiquity  swam 
the  Hellespont  to  see  his  beloved,  and  a  fool  of  mo- 
dern times  has  been  trespassing-  upon  another  person's 
grounds,  to  hold  his  amatory  palavers  at  the  door  of 
a  conservatory.  I'll  wager  a  hundred  to  one,  that 
before  eight-and-forty  hours  are  over  his  head,  he  is 
under  the  care  of  a  nurse  doling  out  to  him  a  mess 
of  water-gruel,  or  some  treacle  posset  to  prevent  the 
poor  dear  creature  from  falling  into  a  consumption." 
Hfi  Lady  Amelia  could  not  endure  the  severity  of  this 
raillery  any  longer,  and,  her  heart  almost  bursting 
with  shame  and  indignation,  she  rushed  by  her  piti- 
less assailant,  and  so4ght  refuge  in  the  boudoir  of 
her  mother.  Fortunately  she  was  then  in  the  supper- 
room,  but  how  to  act  under  the  present  embarrassing 
circumstances  literally  bewildered  her.  She  knew 
and  felt  herself  in  the  power  of  one  of  the  most 
finished  miscreants  of  his  day,  and  with  that  know- 
ledge she  was  well  assured  that  he  would  suffer  no 
opportunity  to  escape  him  of  exposing,  what  is  termed, 
according  to  the  illiberal  judgment  of  the  world,  the 
greatest  weakness  in  a  female's  character.  Lady 
Amelia  was  now  summoned  to  the  supper-table — she 
dreaded  to  go — yet»  what  excuse,  that  would  be  re- 
ceived, could  she  make  ?  she  might,  indeed,  plead  sud- 
den illness,  a  never-failing  refuge  wl?en  ladies  have 
been  detected  in  particular  situations,  which  they 
have  no  desire  to  hear  commented  upon  again  by 
sharp-eyed  mothers,  and  sharp-tongued  aunts;  but 
then  what  might  not  Monckton  say  in  her  absence  ? 
the  dark  malice  of  his  nature  might  impel  him  to 
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exaggerate  and  amplify  the  businesSj  and  to  embellish 
it  with  scenes  which  never  happened,  and  which  would 
be  only  invented  to  inflict  a  greater  wound  upon  her 
character,  "  Besides,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  arguing  the 
matter  with  herself  according  to  her  real  ignorance  of 
the  extent  of  the  malicious  disposition  of  Monckton, 
*'  he  may,  perhaps,  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  men- 
tion the  circumstance  at  all  at  the  supper-table ;  he 
may,  perhaps,  entertain  some  respect  for  my  feeling-s, 
and  content  himself  with  bantering  me  in  private  on 
the  discovery  which  he  made."  Flattering  herself, 
in  the  guileless  simplicity  of  her  nature,  that  such 
would  be  the  conduct  of  Monckton,  she  repaired  to 
the  supper-room,  and  so  marked  was  the  ebullition 
of  her  feelings  depictured  on  her  countenance,  that 
her  mother  inquired  if  she  were  indisposed.  She 
once  caught  the  eye  of  Monckton,  and  she  thought 
she  read  in  it  the  sparklings  of  that  malicious  joy 
which  the  villain  feels  when  he  has  succeeded  in  en- 
trapping an  enemy  into  his  power.  During  supper 
time,  the  conversation  took  a  desultory  turn,  em- 
bracing chiefly  the  intended  departure  of  the  For- 
tescue  family  on  the  morrow,  when  the  idea  appeared 
on  a  sudden  to  strike  the  mind  of  Monckton,  that 
this  might  be  the  last  opportunity  which  might  be 
afforded  him  of  exposing  the  transactions  which  he 
had  witnessed,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  humbling  an 
individual  for  whom  he  entertained  the  greatest 
hatred.  Directing  his  conversation  to  his  father,  he  said, 
*'  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  park  paling  should 
be  heightened,  and  all  the  breaches  in  it  repaired. 
I  this  evening  came  upon  the  track  of  a  buck  that 
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has  broken  loose  from  some  other  herd,  and  which 
by  some  means  found  its  way  into  our  park.  If  I 
had  had  my  gun  with  me  I  would  have  sent  some 
shot  into  his  heart." 

"  It  would  have  been  rather  an  unneighbourly 
act,"  said  Lord  Dufresne ;  "  you  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Selby,  who,  when  some  of 
my  deer  broke  into  his  park,  took  the  trouble  of 
having  them  caught,  and  returned  them  to  me." 

"  True,  my  Lord,"  said  Monckton,  "  and  I  make 
no  doubt  that  your  conduct  on  a  similar  occasion 
would  be  equally  liberal  and  handsome;  but  the 
buck  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  of  a  very  particular 
breed,  a  downright  confirmed  mongrel ;  a  kind  ot" 
wandering  animal,  that  picks  up  its  food  in  any  place 
where  it  can  find  it ;  and  as  to  the  stock  from  which 
it  sprung,  the  poor  creature  knows  not  whether  it  be 
of  American  or  of  Siberian  origin." 

"  It  must  be  a  strange  kind  of  animal  indeed,"  said 
the  Countess  of  Glencoe  ;  *'  by  your  account,  Mr. 
Monckton,  it  is  a  kind  of  nondescript." 

"  Yes,  my  Lady,"  said  Monckton,  "  and  it  differs 
from  all  other  bucks  in  this  particular,  that  he  always 
goes  on  two  legs;  and  I  watched  him  until  I  saw 
him  very  secretly,  as  he  thought,  direct  his  paces  to 
the  conservatory  ;  and  I  much  feared  that  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  appearance  in  that  quarter,  might 
create  such  an  alarm  in  the  breast  of  Lady  Amelia, 
who  was  then  the  only  person  in  the  conservatory, 
that  I  judged  it  prudent  to  keep  myself  prepared  to 
render  her  any  assistance  which  she  might  require." 

An  ashy  paleness  came  over  the  countenance  of 
VOL.  n.  2  D 
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Lady  Amelia;  she  now  saw  through  the.  full  turpi- 
tude of  Monckton's  character,  and  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  expect  the  slightest  mercy  from  him,  but  there  was 
a  spirit  working  within  her  springing  from  the  dignity 
of  offended  virtue  which,  like  a  smothered  fire,  was 
only  waiting  to  gain  vent,  to  prove  a  consuming 
power  to  those  who  might  attempt  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, or  who  were  indiscreet  enough  to  call  it  into 
action. 

"  Would  it  not,  Mr.  Monckton,"  said  Lady  Du- 
fresne,  "  have  been  a  more  political,  as  well  as  a 
more  prudent  act,  to  have  driven  the  animal  away  at 
once,  than  to  have  waited  until  it  had  committed 
some  damage  which,  perhaps,  could  not  be  afterwards 
so  easily  repaired  ?" 

"  True,  my  Lady,"  said  Monckton,  with  an  appa- 
rent degree  of  sang  froid,  "  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  better  plan,  but  I  was  particularly  curious 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  presumption  and  impudence 
of  certain  animals  will  extend,  who,  if  they  knew 
their  real  place  in  life,  would  confine  themselves  to 
the  stable  or  the  cow-house.  But  then,  my  Lady, 
you  undoubtedly  remember  the  old  song,  which  says, 

Every  bird  must  have  its  mate, 
Every  buck  must  have  its  doe." 

"  Mr.  Monckton,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  addressing 
him  with  all  the  dignity  belonging  to  her  character, 
"  with  that  deep  and  justifiable  contempt  which  I 
entertain  for  you,  I  will  spare  you  the  malicious 
satisfaction  of  continuing  your  poisonous  insinua- 
tions, and  throwing  your  obloquy  on  an  individual 
whose   virtues   you    will   never   reach,    and   whose 
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general  character  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  imitate. 
With  the  consciousness  that  my  conduct  will  bear  the 
strictest  investigation,  and  that  I  am  ready  to  submit 
it  to  the  approbation  or  the  censure  of  my  own  pa- 
rents, I  will  fearlessly  state  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  you  have  referred  in  your  scanda- 
lous allusions,  and  then  let  it  be  determined  to  whom 
the  epithet  of  an  animal  is  most  deservedly  due.'' 

"  Excuse  me,  Lady  Amelia,"  said  Monekton, 
who,  little  expecting  this  display  of  a  determined 
spirit  by  which  the  opportunity  was  wrested  from 
him  of  satisfying  the  malicious  disposition  of  his  na- 
ture, was  now  willing  to  appease  the  resentment 
which  had  been  excited,  and  to  treat  the  matter  as  a 
trifle  or  an  affair  of  mere  badinage,  "  I  can  assure 
you,  that  you  mistake  me  much,  if  you  could  suppose 
that  under  my  father's  roof  I  should  be  guilty  of  the 
rudeness  of  wantonly  relating  any  circumstances 
which  could  inflict  the  slightest  wound  upon  your 
feelings ;  I  will,  therefore,  desist  from  any  further 
prosecution  of  the  subject,  which  appears  to  have 
given  you  offence,  and,  I  trust,  that  for  what  I  have 
already  said,  you  will  accept  of  my  apology." 

"  You  will  excuse  me  on  that  point,"  said  Lady 
Amelia,  "  for  I  consider  the  apology  which  you  now 
offer  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  aggravation  of  your 
illiberal  and  unhandsome  conduct ;  you  have  shot 
your  arrows  dipped  in  the  poison  of  your  malice,  and 
knowing  that  the  venom  must  have  taken  effect,  you 
would  kindly  allow  it  to  rankle,  until  the  effects  be- 
come too  serious  to  be  remedied." 

"  1  much  regret,  my  dear  Lady  Amelia,"  said 
2d  2 
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.Lord  Dufresne,  "  that  on  the  eve  of  your  departure 
from  my  house,  any  interruption  should  have  been 
given  to  that  happiness  which  I  hope  you  have  en- 
joyed since  I  have  experienced  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing you  as  a  visitor.  I  doubly  regret  it,  as  such 
interruption  has  proceeded  from  a  branch  of  my  own 
family ;  but  let  us  forget  the  past,  and  when  we  re- 
tire to  rest  let  us  part  in  the  spirit  of  amity  and 
peace/* 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  Earl  of  Glencoe,  whose  con- 
tempt for  the  character  of  Monckton  was  boundless, 
"  your  son  has  either  wantonly  or  justly  thrown  out 
some  insinuations  derogatory  to  the  character  of  my 
d  lughter.  As  her  parent,  it  becomes  me  to  investi- 
oate  the  truth  of  those  insinuations,  and  then  to  treat 
the  individual  who  propagated  them  with  the  contempt 
and  indignation  which  he  may  deserve.  I  applaud 
the  spirit  of  my  daughter,  and  were  every  female, 
whose  character  is  maligned,  to  meet  the  charge  that 
is  circulated  against  her  as  she  has  done,  the  character 
of  the  dastardly  calumniator  (and  in  saying  these 
words  the  Earl  cast  a  most  expressive  look  upon 
Monckton)  would  be  much  more  uncommon  in  the 
world  than  it  is  at  present." 

"  I  avn  also  convinced,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  that 
although  Mr.  Monckton  may  at  this  moment  assume 
the  guise  of  the  penitent  for  the  offence  which  he  has 
committed,  yet  that  in  secret  he  will  continue  to  cir- 
culate his  poisonous  insinuations,  and  that  too  with 
the  greater  zeal  and  indefatigability,  because  in  the 
present  instance  he  has  found  himself  abashed  and 
discomfited.     It  were  far  better  then  that  the  cause 
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of  this  unpleasant  affair  should  be  at  once  fully  and 
explicitly  explained,  rather  than  that  the  power  should 
be  left  to  Mr.  Monckton  of  relating  it  with  many 
unfounded  exaggerations,  and  of  disseminating  it  in 
those  quarters  where  no  opportunity  could  present 
itself  of  ascertaining  its  truth  or  falsity.  Without 
then  any  fear  of  reproof  and  censure,  I  will  deprive 
Mr.  Monckton  of  the  pleasure  of  exposing  the  name 
of  the  individual  whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  desig- 
nate as  an  animal  of  a  mongrel  breed,  and  openly 
declare  that  the  animal  so  meant  was  no  other  person 
than  Mr.  Fitzallan." 

"  Fitzallan  !"  echoed  the  whole  of  the  party,  whilst 
Lady  Amelia  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  upon  Monckton, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  triumph  which  she  had  obtained 
over  him. 

'*  Yes,"  repeated  Lady  Amelia,  with  all  the  con- 
sciousness of  virtue,  "  the  animal  who  knows  not 
whether  he  be  of  American  or  Siberian  birth,  was 
Mr.  Fitzallan,  and  through  whose  heart  the  shot  of 
Mr.  Monckton  was  to  pass,  at  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Monckton  appears  to  have  forgotten,  that  same 
heart  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being 
stabbed  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  for  the  very 
crime  which  Mr.  Monckton  had  himself  committed." 

The  countenance  of  Monckton  became  suddenly 
flushed  with  anger,  his  lips  quivered,  and  his  utter- 
ance was  completely  choked;  but  on  the  counte- 
nances of  some  of  the  remainder  of  the  party  were 
visible  the  traces  of  the  deepest  astonishment  mingled 
with  confusion  and  embarrassment.  The  counte- 
nance of  Lady  Dufresne  appeared  as  if  there  were 
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not  a  drop  of  blood  to  tinge  her  cheeks,  and  she  cast 
a  most  expressive  look  upon  Lord  Dufresne,  as  if  to 
implore  him  to  mitigate  the  anguish  of  her  feelings. 
So  powerful  was  the  effect  which  the  severe  and  sting- 
ing remark  of  Lady  Amelia  had  made  upon  the  whole 
of  the  party,  that  a  depressing  silence  ensued,  which 
every  one  appeared  anxious  to  interrupt,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  know  how  to  effect  it  in  a  manner  tending 
to  conciliation,  and  to  the  suppression  of  those  feel- 
ings of  exasperation  which  had  been  so  violently 
excited.  In  regard  to  Moncklon,  he  sat  with  his 
arms  folded,  and  kept  his  look  fixed  upon  Lady 
Amelia,  as  if  by  their  vindictive  glances  he  could 
almost  annihilate  her  being.  Lady  Amelia,  however, 
shrunk  not  from  their  hateful  keenness.  She  expe- 
rienced within  herself  all  that  ennobling,  that  enviable 
feeling  which  springs  in  the  female  breast  when  she 
has  ably  and  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
man  she  loves,  and  rescued  his  character  from  the 
aspersions  of  his  traducers.  The  Earl  of  Glencoe 
sat  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  fixed  his 
look  sternly  upon  Monckton ;  he,  however,  was  the 
first  to  break  the  depressing  silence,  by  inquiring  of 
his  daughter  if  Mr.  Fitzallan  had  in  any  manner  in- 
formed her  of  the  reason  of  his  untimely  visit  to  the 
mansion  of  Lord  Dufresne.  It  could  not  be  expected 
of  Lady  Amelia  that  she  should  inform  her  father  of 
all  that  had  occurred,  nor  even  of  the  reason  which, 
in  the  doting  fondness  of  her  heart,  she  believed  and 
hoped  to  have  been  the  only  one  which  induced 
Fitzallan  to  take  the  step  which  he  had  done,  but 
from  the  information  which  she  did  give   the   fact 
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became  undisputed,  that  no  collusion  nor  previous 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  Fitzallan  in  that 
quarter  was  entertained  by  Lady  Amelia,  and,  there- 
fore, that  any  further  explanation  or  elucidation 
could  only  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Fitzallan  himself, 
and  it  became  a  question  in  whom  the  power  re- 
sided to  extract  that  information  from  him  which  it 
was  neither  his  pleasure  nor  his  will  to  give.  It 
cloes  not  require  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  or  an  algebraical  problem,  to  prove 
that  he  who  is  not  subject  to  control  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, and,  therefore,  Fitzallan  under  these  circum- 
stances had  every  prospect  before  him  of  not  being 
called  upon  to  declare  his  real  intentions  for  visiting 
the  mansion  of  Lord  Dufresne,  or,  supposing  that  he 
was  so  called  upon,  he  might  either  consent  or  refuse, 
just  as  his  humour  impelled  him.  This  was  the  view 
which  the  Earl  of  Glencoe  took  of  the  affair ;  and, 
therefore,  being  satisfied  that  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  his  daughter  had  come  out  untarnished  from 
the  ordeal  to  which  it  had  been  submitted  by  the  vil- 
lainy and  malice  of  Monckton,  he  ingeniously  by 
degrees  drew  the  attention  of  the  party  to  another 
subject ;  and,  although  it  was  evident  that  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  few  of  them  were  at  rest,  yet  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  passed  off  without  any  further 
altercation,  although  it  was  observed  that  Lady 
Amelia  never  condescended  to  exchange  a  single 
word  with  Monckton,  and  that  any  approaches  which 
he  made  to  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy  were  met 
with  the  most  repellent  and  contemptuous  spirit.  The 
party  soon  after  broke  up,  with  the  apparent  intention 
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of  retiring  to  their  respective  rooms ;  but  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  and  still  sat  in  close  consultation  in  the 
boudoir  of  Lady  Dufresne,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Glencoe,  and  Lord  Dufresne  and  his  Lady.  It  being 
a  kind  of  cabinet  council,  no  particulars  transpired  of 
the  immediate  subject  of  their  consultations,  but,  Hke 
the  proceedings  of  cabinet  councils  in  general,  the 
effects  of  which  only  exhibit  themselves  at  a  distance, 
it  is  to  be  surmised  that  the  effect  of  the  consultations 
in  the  house  of  Lord  Dufresne  will  exhibit  itself  in  a 
quarter  where  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  least  expected. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Brip;ht  were  my  love  dreams,  and  the  dawn 

Of  hope  seemed  bursting  into  day  j 
In  calm  and  thoughtless  zest,  the  morn 

Of  youth  pass'd  happily  away. 
I  wish'd  thee  all  the  joys  of  earth, 

Countless  and  varied  as  the  tear 
That  brightens  at  an  infant's  birth, 

Or  swells  upon  its  early  bier. 
But  thou  didst  leave  me,  and  I  thought 

The  world  a  sad  and  dreary  waste, 
Life's  charm  had  gone,  and  there  was  nought 

But  death  to  sweep  away  the  past. 
I  felt  the  storm  that  seemed  to  low'r 

When  told  that  we  must  quickly  part, 
Yet  cherish'd  in  my  mind  the  hour 

That  fix'd  its  canker  in  my  heart. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extreme  degree  of 
satisfaction  which  Fitzallan  had  derived  from  his  un- 
expected interview  with  his  beloved  Ameha,  and 
amply  as  it  had  repaid  him  for  all  the  risks  and  dan- 
gers which  he  had  incurred,  yet  on  that  subject  it 
had  been  the  means  of  obtaining  some  information 
about  his  mother,  which  placed  him  in  the  deepest 
state  of  perplexity  and  embarrassment.  That  she  was 
an  inmate  of  the  house  of  Lord  Dufresne,  he  himself 
had  witnessed ;  that  she  was  known  in  the  house  by 
the  title  of  Lady  Dufresne,  and,  consequently,  could 
not  stand  in  any  other  relation  to  him  than  his  wife. 
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had  been  made  known  to  him  by  Lady  Amelia,  in 
whose  breast  not  the  slightest  suspicion  could  have 
entered  that  the  individual  with  whom  she  was  con- 
versing in  the  conservatory,  and  under  whose  roof 
she  was  a  visitor,  was  in  reality  the  mother  of  her 
beloved  Fitzallan.  But  when  and  where  did  the 
marriage  take  place  ?  and  was  Lord  Dufresne  then 
this  pretended  father  who  had  gone  to  America  for 
the  recovery  of  his  property,  and  vvas  reported  there 
to  have  died  ?  The  supposition,  however,  was  nega- 
tived by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Monckton  was  the  acknow- 
ledged son  and  heir  of  Lord  Dufresne,  and,  therefore, 
on  the  point  of  consanguinity,  he  could  not  stand  in 
any  relationship  with  that  noble  family  ;  but  then 
when  the  recollections  crossed  his  mind  of  the  regu- 
lar and  systematic  interference  which  had  been  secretly 
adopted  by  Lord  Dufresne,  throughout  every  period 
of  his  life,  he  could  not  wholly  divest  himself  of  the 
idea  that  he  was  in  some  way  related  to  him,  but 
in  what  manner,  it  baffled  all  his  ingenuity  to  dis- 
cover. 

Racked  with  these  thoughts,  he  regained  the  inn, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  an  anxious  heart  for  the 
morrow,  when,  according  to  the  appointment  made 
by  the  stranger,  he  was  to  be  conducted  to  his  mother, 
from  whom  he  doubted  not  that  he  should  obtain  a 
full  elucidation  of  that  mystery  with  which  she  was 
at  present  surrounded. 

The  family  of  Lord  Dufresne  were  stirring  at  an 
early  hour,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of  the  Glencoe 
family,  and  Lady  Amelia  was  already  fully  equipped 
for  her  journey  when  a  message  was  brought  to  her 
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that  Lady  Dufresne  requested  her  company  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  conservatory.  The  message  was  in- 
stantly complied  with,  and  on  the  entrance  of  Lady 
Amelia,  Lady  Dufresne  hastened  to  meet  her,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  her  neck,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  Although  the  general  behaviour  of  Lady 
Dufresne  had  never  been  distinguished  by  a  display  of 
mirth  or  gaiety,  yet  there  was  about  her  a  settled  and 
interesting  quietude  which  might  be  construed  as  the 
result  of  her  advanced  age,  and  not  emanating  from 
a  discontented  spirit  or  an  aching  heart.  When, 
however,  she  could  no  longer  control  her  feelings, 
and  hung  upon  the  neck  of  Lady  Amelia,  suffused  in 
tears,  and  her  heart  almost  bursting  with  her  sobs, 
then  did  Lady  Amelia  first  begin  to  fear  that  the 
calm  which  shone  upon  her  countenance  was  hollow 
and  deceptions,  and  that  there  was  a  worm  gnawing 
within,  whose  ravages  were  more  acutely  felt,  because 
they  dared  not  be  told. 

Lady  Amelia  attempted  to  console  her  afflicted 
friend,  and  exhorted  her  to  declare  the  cause  of  her 
grief,  as  means  might  most  probably  be  adopted,  if 
not  for  its  total  extinction,  at  least  for  its  alleviation. 
**  Forgive  me,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Lady  Dufresne, 
•'  for  having  requested  this  interview  with  you. 
These  tears  flow  from  a  source  known  only  to  my- 
self, and  the  occurrences  of  last  night  have  not  tended 
to  mitigate  their  severity.  Start  not  at  what  I  am 
going  to  disclose  to  you,  nor  impute  to  me  an  un- 
worthy motive  in  pursuing  that  conduct  which  my 
heart  now  dictates.  1  am  no  stranger  to  an  attach- 
ment which  you  have  formed — " 
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A  deep  blush  came  over  the  countenance  of  Lady 
AmeHa — 

"  Blush  not,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  Lady  Dufresne, 
**  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  love  :  and  I  have  known 
what  it  is  to  suffer  for  love.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  your  attachment  is  founded  on  the  basis 
of  esteem,  and  that  the  individual  is  himself  deserving 
of  the  marked  preference  which  you  have  given  him. 
But  when  I  look  into  your  separate  conditions,  how 
different  do  they  appear ;  you  the  daughter  of  an 
opulent  peer,  he  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  and  libe- 
rality of  another  ;  and  are  you  not  then  erecting  for 
yourself  a  fabric  of  future  happiness  which  never  can 
be  realized?  and  the  remembrance  of  which  will  em- 
bitter every  future  hour  of  your  life?" 

"  Taken  as  I  am  so  by  surprise,"  said  Lady  Amelia, 
•'  I  can  only  now  declare,  that  in  the  attachment  which 
I  have  formed,  and  which  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
confess  to  the  whole  world,  I  never  looked  to  rank 
or  condition  ;  my  love  is  founded  on  that  basis  from 
which  nothing  but  happiness  can  .spring,  that  is,  if  it 
be  in  the  power  of  virtue  to  grant  it.'' 

"  Dear  enthusiastic  girl,"  said  Lady  Dufresne, 
'*  at  the  birth  of  my  love  I  beheld  nothing  but  happi- 
ness before  me ;  the  brightest  and  most  glittering 
visions  hovered  round  my  fancy ;  the  world  teemed 
with  the  bliss  of  paradise  ;  joy  floated  around  me  in 
every  form  of  nature.  I  heard  the  murmur  of  joy  in 
the  hum  of  the  insect,  and  every  flitting  breeze  carried 
to  me  on  its  wings  the  sounds  of  universal  joy.  Such 
was  I  in  the  blessed  hours  of  my  early  love  ;  but 
one    after    another    departed    the    golden    visions 
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which  my  fancy  had  nurtured,  and  I  was  left  with  a 
dead  reality  around  me,  a  sad  and  weary  mourner." 

"  The  picture  you  draw  is  a  melancholy  one,"  said 
Lady  Amelia ;  "  but  does  it  follow  that-our  fate  should 
be  similar?" 

"  It  follows  not  as  a  natural  consequence,"  said 
Lady  Dufresne,  "  but  the  chances  are  against  you." 

"  Then  I  will  take  them  as  they  come,"  said  Lady 
Amelia;  "  my  love  is  fixed,  and  my  heart  shall  never 
know  another  ;  to  me,  however,  it  is  most  inexplicable 
by  what  means  you  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
secret  which  I  thought  was  securely  locked  within  my 
own  breast,  and  the  access  to  which  was  known  by 
only  one  other  person." 

"  Simplicity,"  said  Lady  Dufresne,  "  is  the  com- 
panion of  youth,  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  subject 
on  which  a  girl  is  viore  apt  to  deceive  herself  than 
the  publicity  of  her  attachment.  She  is  in  general 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  it  is  as  secret  as  the 
source  of  light,  when,  at  the  same  time,  her  every 
look  and  action  openly  betray  her.  Obscure  and 
secret  as  may  be  the  language  of  love,  there  are  few 
persons,  particularly  those  of  our  own  sex,  who  do 
not  possess  a  particular  talent  of  discovering  the  sense 
of  it.  It  is  a  language  not  spoken  by  the  tongue,  but 
it  is  read  in  the  glance  of  the  eye  ;  and  can  you  sup- 
pose that  you  have  not  been  surrounded  by  those 
who  have  watched  you  narrowly,  and  who,  if  they 
had  disapproved  of  your  choice,  would  have  removed 
you  from  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  and  have 
attempted  to  stifle  a  passion  at  its  birth  which  could 
only  end  in  your  misery." 
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"  To  me,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  all  this  information 
is  most  strange  ;  of  one  point,  however,  my  Lady,  I 
am  certain,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  by  personal 
observation  that  you  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
my  attachment." 

"  I  grant  it,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Lady  Dufresne ; 
*'  but  the  time  is  not  iar  distant  when  it  will  be 
made  known  to  you,  that  no  one  was  deeper  inter- 
ested in  that  attachment  than  myself.  Constrained 
to  yield  to  circumstances  which  I  could  not  control, 
I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  agency  of  others  in 
matters  where  my  heart  dictated  to  me  to  take  the 
most  active  part ;  and  even  now,  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  refrained  from  entering  upon  this  subject  with 
you,  were  not  so  strong  fears  excited  in  my  breast, 
that  from  the  conduct  which  you  pursued  last  night 
towards  Mr.  Monckton,  and  the  inveterate  hatred 
which  he  bears  towards  Mr.  Fitzallan  will  lead  him  to 
the  commission  of  some  act  by  which  not  only  his  hfe 
but  your  own  may  be  endangered." 

"  I  am  no  stranger,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  to  the 
desperate  and  vicious  character  of  Mr.  Monckton,  but 
whilst  he  is  under  his  father's  roof  I  should  not  sup- 
pose that  he  will  dare  to  undertake  any  action  of  a 
criminal  nature." 

"  This  morning,  by  break  of  day,  I  have  been  in- 
formed," said  Lady  Dufresne,  "  that  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  away  at  a  rapid  rate,  without  im- 
parting to  any  one  the  purport  of  his  journey.  I 
should  have  thought  that  common  courtesy  would 
have  withheld  him  from  absenting  himself  from  home 
when  his  father's  visitors  were  about  to  take  their 
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departure.  A  strong  fear  is,  therefore,  impressed 
upon  my  heart,  that  he  is  gone  in  search  of  Fitzallan; 
but  I  have  despatched  a  confidential  person  to  warn 
him  of  the  impending  danger,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  circumvent  any  designs  which 
Monckton  may  have  in  contemplation  against  him. 
The  time,  however,  in  which  we  can  be  together  is 
now  very  short ;  take,  however,  this  assurance  from 
me,  that  before  many  days  have  elapsed,  some  cir- 
cumstances will  be  made  known  to  you  which  will 
throw  a  brightness  over  your  future  life,  and  dissipate 
all  the  doubts  which  at  present  hang  over  the  condi- 
tion of  Fitzallan." 

*'  I  am  convinced,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  "  that  you 
are  no  stranger  to  him." 

"  From  what  do  you  form  that  opinion  ?"  asked 
Lady  Dufresne. 

"  From  the  extreme  agitation,"  answered  Lady 
Amelia,  "  which  he  evinced  when  I  disclosed  your 
name  to  him." 

*'  My  name  !"  repeated  Lady  Dufresne,  "  when 
was  that?  when  did  he  see  me?" 

"In  the  conservatory,"  answered  Lady  Amelia. 
"  Gracious  heaven  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Dufresne, 
whilst  her  whole  frame  appeared  to  be  suffering 
under  the  most  violent  commotions ;  "  then  is  my 
fate  decided;"  and  bursting  into  tears  she  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  Lady  Amelia  literally  overcome 
with  astonishment.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
.summons  was  conveyed  to  her  that  the  carriage  was 
waiting  at  the  door,  and  after  (he  most  cordial  part- 
ing, al  which,  however,  Mr.  Monckton  did  not  pr«- 
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sent  himself,  the  Glencoe  family  took  their  departure 
from  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Lord  Dufresne. 

Fitzallan  effected  his  escape  from  the  demesne  of 
Lord  Dufresne  without  bein^  perceived,  and  on 
the  following  mornings  he  awaited  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  stranger  who  was  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  see  his  mo- 
ther. He  felt  within  him  a  presentiment  that  the 
hour  of  his  destiny  was  fast  approaching,  and  ele- 
vated by  the  hope  that  the  darkness  in  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  enveloped  would  be  soon  dispersed, 
he  beheld  before  him  scenes  of  happiness  which  can 
only  spring  in  the  enthusiast's  brain,  and  which  are 
often  the  children  of  fancy,  to  be  destroyed  at  their 
birth. 

The  limits  prescribed  to  us  are  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  we  are  obliged  in  the  briefest  manner 
possible  to  sum  up  the  catastrophe  of  our  tale.  The 
minor  incidents,  on  which  the  events  of  every  life 
depend,  must  be  left  to  the  imagination,  and  only 
those  prominent  ones  held  forth  which  seem  to  pos- 
sess a  decided  influence  on  our  fate,  and  which  are 
the  general  result  of  our  own  conduct  accordingly  as 
it  is  swayed  by  prudence  or  by  folly.  In  the  events 
which  distinguished  the  life  of  Fitzallan,  everything 
appeared  to  depend  on  the  conduct  of  his  mother, 
and  the  moral  of  it  goes  to  show  that  improbable  as 
it  may  appear  to  the  young  and  the  thoughtless,  the 
conduct  which  they  pursue  in  their  early  life,  has  very 
frequently  a  decided  influence  on  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  their  future  offspring.  It  was  the  early 
full  of  the   mother  of  our  hero  from  the  fixed  and 
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established  rules  of  virtue,  as  they  are  so  acknow- 
ledged by  the  world,  which  involved  her  in  all  her 
difficulties,  and  which,  but  under  a  fortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  would  have  followed  her  to 
her  grave.  On  one  single  action  of  our  life  is  some- 
times founded  the  whole  of  our  future  fate ;  and 
there  are  not  a  few  precedents  wanting  which  attest 
the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  misery  of  a  whole  life 
has  originated  from  the  nourishment  of  a  passion 
which,  although  meant  as  a  blessing,  generally  tu^ns 
out  to  be  a  curse. 

The  fears  which  Lady  Dufresne  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  Fitzallan  on  account  of  the  revengeful  dis- 
position of  Monckton  were  too  well  founded  in  truth. 
Determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  for  the  many 
indignities  which  he  supposed  that  he  had  received 
from  the  hand  of  Fitzallan,  he  bent  his  course  to- 
wards the  residence  of  his  mother,  not  doubting  that 
on  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  Lord  Du- 
fresne,  he  would  there  take  up  his  abode.  It  was 
nearly  night  when  Monckton  arrived  at  the  inn 
where  Fitzallan  had  left  Major  Arnfeld,  and  the  latter 
was  sitting  at  the  window  when  he  beheld  the  hated 
seducer  of  his  daughter  enter  the  yard  of  the  inn.  In 
an  instant  all  the  fiery  passions  of  his  nature  broke 
forth ;  he  now  beheld  that  vengeance  was  in  his 
power,  and  reckless  of  the  consequences,  he  deter- 
mined that  he  would  satisfy  it.  He  heard  Monckton 
inquiring  if  he  could  be  provided  with  accommoda- 
tions for  the  night,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, a  dark  and  desperate  scheme  rushed  upon  the 
mind  of  Arnfeld,  and  which  appeared  to  him  so  easy 
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to  execute,  that  it  required  no  further  preparation 
nor  deliberation  than  to  seize  upon  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  might  be  afforded  him.  All  the  promises 
which  he  had  given  to  Fitzallan  were  forgotten  ;  one 
only  passion  absorbed  every  other  feeling,  and  that 
passion  was  revenge.  With  his  arms  folded,  he 
paced  up  and  down  his  room ;  he  took  his  pistols 
from  his  pocket,  and  was  hurrying  to  the  door  to 
accomplish  his  dreadful  purpose,  but  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  laid  the  pistols  on  the  table  :  "  Not 
yet,"  he  said,  "  but  it  shall  be  done  when  no  eye  sees 
me — and  yet  why  not  now  ?  I  will  glory  in  the  act, 
and  I  will  go  with  him  to  be  his  accuser  at  the  throne 
of  his  God."  An  hour  elapsed  and  still  Arnfeld  pon- 
dered on  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  execute  his 
plan.  The  night  was  growing  on  apace  ;  he  opened 
the  door  of  his  apartment ;  he  saw  Monckton  ascend- 
ing the  stairs  to  his  bed-room  :  "  there,  there,  it  shall 
be  done,"  he  said,  "  but  not  in  his  sleep ;  he  will  not 
then  know  the  hand  that  sends  him  to  his  hell." 
From  the  attendant  he  obtained  the  information  of 
the  exact  chamber  in  which  Monckton  was  to  sleep, 
and  he  found  that  it  was  contiguous  to  his  own. 
Thither  he  now  repaired,  and  he  waited  until  he  saw 
the   liffht  extinguished  in  Monckton's  room,  which 

Do 

was  easily  discernible  through  the  chinks  in  the  door. 
When  taking  his  own  light,  he  rushed  with  his  pis- 
tols in  his  hand,  like  a  maniac,  into  the  apartment  of 
Monckton  ;  deliberation  in  the  eyes  of  Arnfeld  now 
would  be  criminal ;  "  This,  thou  accursed  villain,'* 
he  exclaimed,  as  Monckton  raised  himself  in  alarm 
from  his  bed,  "  this  is  for  my  injured  chikl ;"  Arnfeld 
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fired,  fhe  ball  penetrated  the  heart  of  Monckton,  and 
he  -c.l  lifeless  on  the  bed.  For  a  moment  Arnfeld 
stood  like  a  fiend  over  the  corpse  of  his  murdered 
victim.  He  heard  the  sound  of  steps  hurrying  up 
the  stairs ;  another  moment  he  might  be  taken  as  a 
murderer ;  he  applied  his  other  pistol  to  his  fore- 
head, and  as  the  inmates  of  the  house  rushed  into 
the  room,  they  beheld  him  falling  on  the  body  of  his 
victim.  It  was  soon  evident  that  hfe  was  extinct  in 
both,  and  the  person  of  Monckton  being  known,  an 
express  was  sent  off  to  his  father  with  the  intelligence 
of  his  death. 

In  the  mean  time  Fitzallan  had  to  undergo  another 
severe  disappointment,  for,  instead  of  the  stranger 
conducting  him  to  his  mother,  a  messenger  arrived 
conveying  to  him  the  intelligence  that  from  peculiar 
circumstances  his  mother  could  not  keep  the  appoint- 
ment, but  that  he  was  to  proceed  with  all  despatch  to 
her  residence,  where  instructions  as  to  his  further 
conduct  would  be  transmitted  to  him. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  son  was  re- 
ceived by  Lord  Dufresne  with  marks  of  the  greatest 
grief;  for  although  he  deplored  the  turpitude  of  his 
character,  yet  he  was  in  hopes  that  time  would  show 
him  the  danger  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and 
that  he  might  ultimately  be  led  to  return  to  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and  fill  with  honour  and  respectabi- 
lity the  sphere  to  which  he  was  born. 

Lord  and  Lady  Dufresne  lost  not  a  moment  in 

hastening  to  the  place  where  the  murdered  Monckton 

lay,  and  having  given  the  necessary  instructions  for 

the   immediate  removal   of    his   body    to    Dufresne 

2  E  2 
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House,  they  repaired  to  a  residence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  better  accommodations  could  be  afforded 
them. 

Fitzallan  was  sitting  in  his  mother's  boudoir,  re- 
flecting on  the  extraordinary  events  which  had  dis- 
tinguished his  life,  when  he  observed  a  carriage  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  house,  from  which  to  his  great 
.joy  and  surprise  he  saw  his  mother  alight,  attended 
by  an  elderly  person  of  dignified  manners,  but  who  to 
Fitzallan  was  a  perfect  stranger.  Fitzallan  hastened 
to  receive  his  mother,  by  whom  he  was  embraced  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  on  their  being  to- 
gether she  said,  "  My  dear  Hector,  the  time  is  now 
come,  when  the  mysiery  of  .your  life  will  be  solved, 
and  which  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Monckton  has 
expedited."  Fitzallan  started  when  the  death  of 
Monckton  was  announced  to  him,  but  when  he 
heard  that  it  was  accompanied  with  that  of  Arnfeld, 
for  whom  he  hoped  that  happier  days  were  in  store, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  emotions,  and  asked,  "  What 
is  now  to  become  of  his  orphan  daughter  ?" 

"  She  shall  be  well  provided  for,"  said  his  mother, 
"  but  let  me  now  introduce  to  you,  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Dufresne,  the  author  of  your  being,  the  father 
respecting  whom  so  many  doubts  and  uncertainties 
have  existed.  The  explanation  of  many  mysterious 
circumstances  which  have  occurred  during  your  life, 
and  the  cause  of  the  secresy  of  my  actions  must  be 
left  to  our  confidential  hours.  In  Lord  Dufresne 
you  behold  the  individual  to  whom  I  gave  my  first 
love,  and  to  whom  I  am  now  united  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage.     Your  legitimacy  is  confirmed  by  the  mar- 
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riage  having  taken  place  in  Scotland,  and  you  now 
stand  the  only  heir  to  the  estates  and  property  of 
your  acknowledged  father.  It  now  becomes  our 
melancholy  task  to  return  immediately  to  our  resi- 
dence, in  order  that  we  may  pay  the  last  rites  to  the 
body  of  Mr.  Monckton.  You  will  of  course  accom- 
pany us,  and  I  trust  that  in  a  few  days  our  domestic 
circle  will  be  increased  by  those  whom  you  would 
wish  the  most  to  see  about  you." 

After  a  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  Lord  and  Lady  Du- 
fresne,  with  their  now  happy  son,  departed  for  the 
family  mansion,  where  in  a  few  days  arrived  the  Earl 
of  Glencoe  and  his  amiable  family.  The  attachment 
of  Lady  Amelia  and  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Dufresne 
had,  it  appeared,  been  perfectly  known  to  all  the 
members  of  the  respective  families  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  mourning  had  ceased  for  Mr.  Monckton,  Fitz- 
allan  led  his  beloved  Amelia  to  the  altar,  and  calling 
into  her  society  her  faithful  friend.  Julia  Manners, 
they  took  possession  of  the  mansion  formerly  inha- 
bited by  Lady  Dufresne,  where  they  enjoyed  that 
degree  of  happiness  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  but 
which  would  be  enjoyed  by  more  if  their  union  were 
founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  admiration  of  each 
other's  virtues. 

Maria  Arnfeld,  on  hearing  of  the  tragic  death  of 
her  father  and  her  seducer,  gradually  sunk  into  a  per- 
fect alienation  of  mind,  from  which,  however,  she  was 
soon  relieved  by  being  carried  to  join  her  father  in 
the  grave. 

For  Adeline  Gordon — the  loss  of  the  individual 
on  whom  she  had  fixed  her  affection  was  a  state  too 
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severely  painful  for  her  to  endure ;  and  she  took  her 
departure  for  France  with  the  intention  of  entering 
a  convent,  but  she  ultimately  fell  a  prey  to  consump- 
tion, and  in  the  lonely  cemetery  of  the  convent  of  the 
Ursulines  now  lie  all  that  remains  of  the  once  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating  Adehne. 


THE    END. 
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